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The last winter of Jerusalem passed away in the 
same ferocious civil contests ; lier streets ran with 
the blood of her own children ; and instead of or- 
ganizin^ a regular defence against the approaching 
enemy, each faction was strengthening its own 
position against the unintermitting assaults of its 
antagonists. The city was now divided into three 
distinct garrisons, at fierce and implacable has* 
tility with each other. Eleazar, the son of Simon, 
the man who was the first cause of tlie w'ar, by 
persuading the people to reject the offerings of the 
Roman Emperors, and who afterwards had set 
himself at the head of the Zealots, and seized Uie 
temple, saw, with deep and rankling jealousy, the 
superiority iissiuned by John of (vischala. He 
pretended righteous indignation at his sanguinary 
proceetlings, and at lengUi, witli several other men 
of influence, Judas, the son of Hilkiali, Simon, tlie 
son of Ezron, an<l iiczekiah, the son of Chohar, 
he openly seceded from the great l>and of Zealots 
who remained true to John, and seized the inner 
court of the temple. And now Uie arms of aavag^ 
men, reeking witli the blood of their fellow citi- 
sens, were seen to rest upon tke gates and walla 
of the Holy of Holies : the sacred soi^ of the 
Leviles gave place to the rihald jests of a de* 
haiidied aolcheiy ; instead of the hdy instrumeata 
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of music, were heard the savage shouts of fighting 
warriors ; and among the appointed victims, men, 
mortally wounded by the arrows of their own 
brethren without, lay gasping on the steps of 
the altar. Tlie band of Eleazar was amply sup- 
pl cd with provisions ; for the stores of the tem- 
ple were full, and tlicy were not troubled with 
religious scniples. But they w’ere few, and could 
only defend themselves within, without venturing 
to sally forth against the enemy. The height of 
their position gave them an advantage over John, 
whose numbers were greatly sujK^rior — yet, though 
he sufferefl considerable loss, John would not in- 
termit his jittacks ; clouds of missiles were continu- 
ally discharged into the upper court of the temple, 
and the whole sacred pavement was strewn with 
dead bodies. 

Simon, the son of Gioras, who occupied the 
upper city, attacked John the more fiercely, because 
his strength was divided, and he w'as likewise 
threatened by Eleazar from above. But John had 
the same advantage over Simon, which Eleazar 
had over John. It was a perilous enterprise to 
scale the ascent to the temple, and on such ground 
the Zealots hml no great difficulty in repelling the 
incessant assaults of Simon’s faction. Against 
Eleazar’s party they turned their engines, the 
scorpions, catapults, and balistas, with which they 
slew not a few of their enemies in the upper 
court, and some who came to saeri6ce : for it 
was a strange feature in this fearful contest, that 
the reli^ous ceremonies still went on upon the 
altar, which was often encircled with the dead ; 
beside the human victims which fell around, the 
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customary sacrifices were re^larly offered. Not 
only the pious inhabitants of Jerusalem constantly 
enlreated and obtained permission to offer up their 
gifts and prayers before the altar of Jeliovah, but 
e\en strangers from distant j)arts would still ar- 
rive, and, passing over the pavement slippery with 
human blood, make their way to the temple of 
their fatliers, where they fondly tiiouglit the 
G( d of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob still retained 
his peculiar dwelling witliin the Holy of Holies. 
— Free ingress and egress were granted; t!ie 
native Jews were strictly scarchejl, the strangers 
were admitted with less difliculty ; hut often in 
the vciy' act of prayer, or sacrifice, the arrows 
would come whizzing in, or the heavy stone fall 
thundering on their lieads; and they would pay 
with their lives tl»e price of kneeling and worship- 
ping in llie sacrcil place. 

Tlie contest raged more and tnore fiercely — for 
the abundant stores within the temple so unspar- 
ingly su])plied the few adlicrcnts of Eleazar, ilut, 
in their drunkenness, they would occasionally sally 
out against John. When these attacks look place, 
John stood on the defensive ; from llie outer j)or- 
ticoes repelli^ Simon, and with his engines within 
haras8e<l Eleazar. W hen tlie drunken or over- 
wearied troops of Eleazar gave liim repose, he 
would sally fortli against Simon, and waste tlu 
city. Simon, in liis turn, would drive him back ; 
and tlius the space around tlie temple became a 
mass of ruin and desolation ; and in these desul- 
tory conflicts, the granaries, which, if carefully 
protected and prudouUv husbanded, might have 
m ai u jljM ite d the city in plenty for years, were either 
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wantonly thrown to waste or set on fire by Simon, 
lest they should be seized by John. 

The people in the mean time, particularly the 
old men and the women, groaned in secret ; some 
uttered their prayers, but not aloud, for the speedy 
arrival of the Romans, to release them from the 
worse t^Tanny of these fierce strangers. In one 
point the three parties concurred, the persecution 
of the citizens, and in the condign punishment of 
every individual, whom they suspected] of wishing 
well to the Roman army, as their common enemy. 
It was dreadful to witness the deef» and silent 
misery of the j>eople ; they dared not utter their 
griefs, their very groans were watchetl, and stifled 
in their hearts. But it was even more dreadful 
to see the callous hanl-lieartediicss which hail 
seized ail ranks — all were alike become reckless 
from des[>eration : there was no feeling for the 
nearest kindred, their very burial was neglected — 
ail the desires, the ho|ieH, the interests of life were 
extinguished ; death was so near, it was scarcely 
worth while to avoid it Men went trampling 
over dead bodies as over the common pavement ; 
and tills familiarity with munier, as it deadened 
the hearts of the citizens, so H increased the fe- 
rocitT of the soldiers. Yet, even in the midst of 
all this, the old religious prejudices were the last 
to yield Among the atrocities of John, the 
promiscuous spoliations and murders, one act 
made still a deep impression upon the public 
miiid, his seizing some sacred timbers of great 
and beauty which Agrif^ bad brought from 
Lebanon, for the purpose of ramng tjHUbanple 
twenty fret, and converting ti^ jpir^ 
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£um ate of raisiiig mibtery towm^ to annoy the 
faetioa of Eleazar in the inner templk He erected 
ihete towers on the west side, where alone there 
was an open space, the others being occupied by 
Bights of steps. The force of the three tactiona 
was as follows ; Simon had 10,000 men, and 5000 
Idumeaus ; John 6000 ; Eleazar 2400.* 

At length, after this awful interval of tnapmise, 
the war approached the gates of JerusaleOL 
having travelied from £g>'pt^ arrived at Ctetarea^ 
and began to organize liis forces. In additioa 
to the three legions wliich Vespasian had com* 
manded, tlie twelfth returned to Syria, burning 
with revenge for its former disgraceful defeat under 
Cestius Gallus. The Syrian kings sent large con- 
tingents. The legions were full, the men who 
had been drafted off by Vespasian having bean 
replaced by 2000 picked troop from Alc.\andria, 
and 3000 of tliose stationeil on tiie Euphrates. 
Tiberius Alexander, who was distinguished not 
only by his wis<iom and integrity, but by the ifip 
timate friendship of Titus, was appointed a 
high comniauiL He had been the first, in the 
recent political changes, to espouse the party of 
Vespasian ; and his experience in arms and 
knowledge of tlie country which he had once 
governed, added weight to his counsels. The 
army advanced in its customary order of march: 
first the allies ; then the pioneers ; the baggage oC 
the principal officers strongly guarded ; then uMI; 
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bmself, with a select guard of spearmen ; then thii 
horse attached to tlie legions ; tlic military en- 
gines next, strongly guarded ; the eagles and 
the trumpeters followed ; Uien the lemonaries in 
their phalanx, six deep ; the slaves wiUi their bag- 
gage ; last of all, the mercenaries, with the rear- 
guard to keep order. The host moved slowly 
through Samaria into Gophna, and encam))ed in 
the villey of Thoms, near a village called Gaboth 
Saul, tlie Hill of Saul, about 8| miles from Jeru- 
salem. Titus himself, wiili 600 hors<% went for- 
ward to reconnoitre. As the\ wound down the 
last declivities which sloped towards tlie walls, 
the factious and turbulent city seemt^d reposing in 
)»crfect peace. The gates %vcrc closed, not a man 
ajppearecL Tlic squadron of Titus turned to the 
nght, filed oflf and skirted the wall towards the 
low'er of Psephina — On a sudden the gate behind 
him, near the tower of tlie W omen, towards the 
monument of Helena, burst open ; and countle.^s 
multitudes threw themselves, some across the roa/1 
on which Titus was advancing, some right through 
his line, separating those who had diverged from 
am rest of me party. Titus was cut off with only 
d few followers — to advance was impossible. 
The ground was covered witli orchanls and gar- 
dens, divided by stone wails and intersected by 
deep trenches and water-courses, wliicli reached 
to the city walls. To retreat was almost os 
difficult, for the enemy lay in thousands across 
his road. Titus saw that not a moment was to be 
loit: be wheeled his horse round, called to his 
men to follow him, and charged fiercely dnoi^b. 
Darti and favelini fell in ahowers around Um ; he 
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had ridden fortli to reconnoitre, not to battle, and 
had on neither helmet nor breastplate. Providen- 
tially not an arrow touched him — clearing his way 
with his sword on boUi sides, and trampUng down 
the enemy with liis fiery steed, he contuiued to 
cleave his passage tlirough the dense masses. Tlie 
Jews shouted with astonishment at the bravery of 
C’lesar, but exhorted each other to secure the in- 
estimable prize. Vet still they shrank and made 
way before him — his followers formed around him 
as well as they could, and at length lliey reached 
their camp in safety — one man had been surrounded 
and pierce<l with a thousand javelins — another, 
liaving dismounted, was slain, and his horse was 
led away into Uie city. The triumph of the Jews 
was unbounded — C’a^Sttr himself had been seen to 
fly — it was the promise* and presage of more glo- 
rious and im|>ortant victories. 

The legion from Einmaus now joined the camp, 
and advanctnl to ScojKis, within a mile of Uie city, 
from which all its extent could be suiveyed, A 
level plain lay between the army and tlic nortJiera 
wall ; the Homans encampetl, two legions in firoQt^ 
the fifteenth three stadia behind. Tlie lentil legkNA 
now likewise arrivetl from Jericho, and occupied 
a station at die foot of the Mount of Olives. 

Each from Ids scjianile watch-tower, Eleaiat 
fiom tlie summit of the temple, John from tlie 
i orticoes of tlie outer courts, and Simon from the 
iieights of Sion, beheld three camps forming im- 
mediately under the walls of tlie city. For the first 
time they feU llie imperiouB necesaity of concord. 
They enleied into neffoitations, and agreed on n 
tmultaneoasatlacit; mutual eniinostly turned 
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to valiant emul ation ; they aeked ibeir anna^ and 
mahing aloiig tlie Valley of Jehoahaphatt fell with 
nnexp^^ irreaiatible impetuosity upon the 
tenth le^n at the foot of the Mount of Olives. 
The kgmnariea were at work on their intrench- 
mentSy and many of them unarmed. They fell 
back^ overpowered by the suddenness of the onset ; 
many were killed before tiiey coukl get to their 
aims. Still more and more came swarming out 
of the city ; and tlie consternation of tiie Romans 
yet further multiplied their numbers. Accustomed 
to fight in array, they were astonished at tliis 
wild and desultory warfare ; iliey occasionally 
turned, and cut oif some of the Jews, who ex- 
posed themselves in their blind fury ; but, over- 
borne by numbers, they were on tlie verge of 
total and irre]iarable defeat ; when Titus, who had 
received intelligence of the assault, with some 
picked men, fell as unexpectedly on the flank of 
the Jews, and drove them up the valley with great 
loss. Soil the battle raged the whole day ; Titus, 
having planted the troops who came with him in 
front across the valley, sent the rest to seize and 
fiivtify the upper part of tlie hill. Tlie Jews mis- 
took this movement for flight, tlieir watchmen on 
the wails shook their garments violently as a sig- 
nal; it seemed as if the whole city poured fortJi, 
voaring and raging like wild beasts. The ranks 
of the Romans were shattered by tlie cluirge, as 
if by military engines ; they fled to the mountain. 
Titus was again left with but a few followers, on 
the decUvitV4 Wi|lh tlie advaami^f the gro^ 
lie Hefa riej hmmdi resoiute^tlMl at firal drove 
hii adveisaxisadowii; but fifce wi HW » broken ty a 
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promontory, they went rushing up on both sidea, 
pmuing tius other fugitives, or turning and raking 
his party on both flanks. Those on tlie mount, as 
tiiey saw the enemy swarming up the hill, were 
again seized wtUi a panic, and dispersed on all 
sides, until a few, horror-struck at tht* critical situ- 
ation of their commander, by a loud outcry raised 
an alarm among the whole legion, and bitterly re- 
proaching each other for tlieir base desertion of 
tlieir Cii^sar, with the resolute courage of men 
ashamed of their flight, rallied their scattered 
tbrees, made head, and drove tlie Jews down the 
hill, into the valley. The Jews contested every 
foot of ground, till at length they were completely 
repulsed, and Titus again having establi^icd a 
strong line of (Hitjx)8ts, dismissed Ids wearietl men 
to their works. 

It was now tlie Passover, the pericnl during 
wliich, in the earlier days of the Mosaic polity, or 
during the splendour of their monarchy, the whole 
people useil to come up witii light and rejoicing 
hearts to the hospitable city, where all were wel- 
come ; where every house was freely opened and 
without rewiurd ; and the united voices of all the 
sons of Abraham blessed llie Almighty for their 
deliverance from Egypt. Even in these disastrous 
days the festival retained its rt^verenlial hold upon 
the hearts of tlie people. Not merely multitudes 
of Jews from the adjacent districts, but even flroot 
remote (|uarter8, were assembled to cel brate tlie 
last public Passover of the Jewisli nation. Dio 
Cassius sutes that many Jews came from beyond 
Ihe Euriirates to in tlie de&noe trf Am city ; 
he mdaat &oae strangm who had coma 
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to the festival These numbers only added to tlie 
miseries of the inhabitants, by consuming the 
stores and hastening tlic general distress and fa- 
mine. Yet, even the day of sacrifice was chosen 
hv John of Gischala, for an act of treachery and 
bloodshed. When Eleazar opened the gates of 
Uie court to admit tlic worsliippers, some of John’s 
most desperate adherents, without liaving per- 
formed their ablutions, (Josephus adds tliis as a 
^eat aggravation of the crime,) stole in among 
tlie rest with tlieir swords under their cloaks. No 
sooner were they within, than tlicy threw aw'ay 
their cloaks, and the peaceful multitude beheld the 
swords of these dauntless ruffians flashing over 
their heads. The worshipjxirs apprehended a ge- 
neral massacre. Eleazar’s Zealots knew well on 
whom the attack was made. They leaped down 
and took refuge in the subterranean chambers of 
the temple. Tlic multitude cowered round the 
altar, some w'erc slain out of wantonness, or from 

i )nvate animosity — others Iramplcnl to death. At 
ength, liaving glutted their vengeance upon those 
with whom they liatl no feud, tlie partisans of John 
came to terms with their real enemies. They were 
permitted to come up out of tlieir hiding places, 
even to resume their arms, and Eleazar was still 
left in command ; but one faction became thus 
absorbed in another, and two parties instead of 
three divided the city. 

In the mean time Titus was cautiously ad- 
vancing his a[»proaclie8. The whole plain from 
Scopos to the outward wall was levelled. The 
blooming gtidens with tlieir bubblinn fountains^ 
and co(d water-courses, in which the iuMbitaiits of 
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Jerusalem had enjoyed sweet hours of delight and 
recreation, were ruthlessly swept away. The trees, 
now in their spring flower, fell before the axe, the 
landmarks were thrown down, the water-courses 
destroyed: even the deep and shady glens were 
levelled and filled up with the masses of rugged 
and picturesque rocks which used to overshadow 
them. A broad and level road led from Scopes 
to the tomb of Herod, near the pool of Serpents. 

While this work was proceeding, one day, a 
considerable body of the Jews was seen to come, 
as if driven out from the gate near the tower of the 
Women. They stood cowering under the walls as 
if dreading the attack of the Romans. It seemed 
as if llie peace |Kirty had expelled the fiercer insur- 
gents, for many at the same time were seen upon 
the walls, holding out their right liands in token of 
surrender, and making signs that they would open 
the gates. At the same time tliey l)egan to tlirow 
down stones on tliose without ; the latter appeared 
at one moment to endeavour to force their way 
back, and to supplicate the mercy of those on the 
walls ; at another to advance towards the Romans, 
and then retreat as if in terror. Tho unsuspecting 
soldiers were about to charge in a hotly, but the 
more wary Titus ordered them to remam in their 
position. A few, however, who were in front of 
the workmen, seized tlieir anna and advanced 
towards the gates. The Jews fletl, till their pur- 
suers were so close to the gates as to be within 
the flanking towers. Tlicy then turned, others 
sallied forth and surrounded Uie Romans, while 
those on the walls hurled down stones and every 
kind of missile on their heads. After suffering 
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grait loss in killed and wounded, some of 
ejected theijf retreat, and were pursued by the 
Jews to the monument of Helena. The Jews, 
not content with their victory, stood and laughed 
at the Romans for having been deceived by so 
simple a stratagem, clash^ their shields, and as> 
sailed them with eveiy^ ludicrous and opprobrious 
epithet Nor w’as thk the worst ; they were re- 
ceived writh stem reproof by their tribunes, and 
C«esar himself addressed them in the language 
of the strongest rebuke : “ The Jews,” he said, 
** who have no leader but despair, do every thing 
with die utmost coolness and precaution, lay am- 
bushes, and plot stratagems ; while the Romans, 
who used to enslave fortune by llieir steady dis- 
cipline, are become so rash and disorderly, as to 
venture into batUe without command.” He then 
threatened, and was actually about to put into 
execution, the inilitart' law, which punislied such a 
breach of order with death — had not the other 
troops surrounded him, entreating mercy for their 
fellow soldiers, and pledging tliemselves to redeem 
the blow by their future regularity and discipline. 
Caesar was w ith didiculty apfxuued. 

The approach to the city was now comydete, 
and the army took up a position along the noriheru 
and western wall. They were drawn up, the foot 
in fnmt, seven deep, the horse behind, three deep, 
with die archers between them. The Jews were 
dttti effectually blockaded ; and die beasts of bur- 
then, which carried the baggage, came up to the 
camp in perfect security. Titus liimself encamped 
about a quarter of a mile from the wall, near the 
tower Psepbaim; antHfaer part of die army near the 
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tower called Hij^cus, at the same distance ; the 
tenth legion kept its station near the mount of Olives. 

Jeru^em at this period was fortified by tliree 
walls^ in all those parts where it was not sur*- 
rounded by abrupt and impassable ravines ; there 
it had but one. Not that these walls stood one 
within the other, each in a narrower circle running 
round the whole city ; but each of the inner walls 
defended one of the several quarters into which 
the city was divided — or it might be almost said, 
one of the separate cities. Since the days in 
which David had built his capital on the rugged 
heights of Sion, great alterations had taken place 
in Jerusalem. That eminence was still occupied 
by tlie upper citv’ ; but in addition, first the liilJ of 
Moriali hatl been taken in, on which tlie temple 
stood , then Acra, wliich was originally, although a 
part of tlie same ridge, separated by a deep chasm 
from Moriah. This chasm was almost entirely 
filled up, and the top of Acra levelled by Uie 
Asmonean princes, so that Acra and Moriali were 
untte<l, though on the side of Acra the tejnple 
presented a formidable front, connected by several 
bridges or causeways with the lower city. To the 
Boutli the licight of Sion, the upper city, w^as sepa- 
rated from Uie low er by a ravine, which ran right 
through Jenisalem, called tlie Tvropceon, or the 
valU^y of the Cheesemongers : at the e<lgc of this 
ravine, on both sides, the streets suddenly broke 
off, Uiough the walls in some places must have 
crossed it, and it was bridged in more tlian one 
part To the north extended a considerable suburb 
called Beaetba, or the new city. 

The first or outer wall euoompassed Besetha. 
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Agrippa the First had intended, as it has been 
mentioned, to make this of extraordinary strength ; 
but he had desisted from the work, on the inter- 
ference of tlie Romans ; who appear to liave for- 
seen that this refractory city would hereafter force 
them to take arms against it. Had this wall 
been built according to the plan of Agrippa, tlie 
city, in the opinion of Joseplius, would Iiave been 
impregnable. This wall began at tlie tower Hip- 
picus, which stood, it seems, on a point at the 
extreme comer of Mount Sion : it must have 
crossed the western mouth of the valley of Tyro- 
ycea, and run directly north to the tower of Pse- 
phina, proved clearly by D’Anville to have been 
what was called during the cnisades Castel Pisano. 
It then bore towards the monument of Helena, 
ran by the royal caverns to the Fuller’s monument, 
and was carried into the valley of Kedron or 
Jehoshaphat, where it joined the old or inner 
wall under the temple. The wall, however it fell 
short of Agrippa’s design, was of considerable 
strength. Tlie stones were 35 feet long, so solid 
as not easily to be shaken by battering engines, 
or undermined. It was 17^ feet broad; it had 
only been carried to the same height by Agrippa, 
but it had been hastily run up by the Jews to 35 
feet ; on its top stood battlements 3^ feet, and 
pinnacles 5|; so tlie whole was nearly 45 feet 
high. 

The second wall began at a gate in the old or 
inner one, called Gennatb, the gate of the gardens ; 
It intersected the lower city, and having struck 
northward for some distance, turned to the east 
and joined the north-west comer of the citadel of 
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Antonia. The Antonia stood at the north-west 
comer of the temple, and was separated from 
Bezetha by a deep ditch, which probably protected 
the whole northern front of the temple, as well as 
of the Antonia. 

Tlie old or inner wall was that of Sion. Start- 
ing from the south-western porticoes of the temple, 
to which it was united, it ran along the ridge of 
» the Tyropoeon, passed first the Xystus, then the 
Council house, and abutted on the tower Hippicus, 

I Vom whence tlie northern wall sprang. The old 
wall then ran southward through Bethso to the 
gate of the Essenes, all along the ridge of the 
valley of Hinnom, then eastward again to the 
pool of Solomon, so on through Ophla, probably 
a deep glen : it there joined the easU‘m portico of 
tlie temple. Tims Uiere were, it might seem, four 
distinct tow'ns, each requiring a separate siege. 
The capture of tlie first wall only openetl Bezetha, 
tlie fortifications of the nortlieni part of the temjde, 
tlie Antonia, and the second wall still defended 
the other quarters. The second wall forced, only 
a part of the lower city was won ; the strong 
rock-built citadel of Antonia and the temple on 
one hand, and Sion on the other, were not in die 
least weakened. 

Tlie whole circuit of these walls was guarded 
with towers, built of tlie same solid masonrv' with 
the rest of the walls. They were 35 feet broad, 
and 85 high ; but above this height, were lofly 
chambers, and above tliose again upper rooms, 
and large tanks to receive the rain-water. Broad 
flights of steps led up to them. Ninety of tliese 
towers stood in the first wall, fourteen in the 

VOL. HI. c 
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seccmdt^ and sixty in the third. Hie interrals be^ 
tween the towers were about 350 feet. The whole 
circuit of the city according to Josephus was 33 
stadia — ^rather more than 4 miles. The most mag- 
nificent of all these lowers was that of Psephina, 
opposite to which Thus encamped. It was 122^ 
feet high, and commanded a noble view of the 
whole territory of Judaea, to the border of Arabia, 
and to the sea : it was an octagon. Answering 
to this was the tower Hippicus, and following the 
old wall, stood those of Phasaelis and Mariamne, 
built by Herod, and named after his wife and hi^ 
brother and fnend. These were stupendous even 
as works of Herod. Hippicus was square; 43j 
feet each way. The whole height of the tower 
was 140 feet — tlie tower itself’ 52^, a deep tank 
or reservoir 35, two stories of diarabers 43}, 
battlements and pinnacles 8}. Phasaelis was a 
solid square of 70 feet It was surrounded by a 
portico 17 ^ feet high, defended by breastworks 
and bulwarks, and above the portico was anoth^ 
tower, divided into lofty chambers and baths. It 
was more richly ornamented than the rest with 
battlements and pinnacles, so that its whole lieight 
was above 167 feet. It looked from a distance 
like the tall nharos of Alexandria. This stately 
palace was Ute dwelling of Simon. Mariamne, 
diough not equal in elevation, was more luxu- 
riouiS^tted up ; it was built of solid wall 35 feet 
high, and the same width : on the whole, wHli the 
upper chambers, it was about 76} high. These 
towers i 4 >peared stUi higher from their situ* 
ation. They stood upon the old wail, wliich ran 
along the sto^ brow U Skm. The masonry was 
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perfect: the^were built of white niurUe, cut in 
blocks 35 feet long, 17^ wide, high, so feted 
that the towers seemed hewn out of the solid 
quany. 

Such was the strength of t)ic city which Htus 
surveyed fix»m the surrounding heiglus, if with 
something like awe at its impregnable strength, 
with still greater wonder and admiration at its un* 
exampled magnificence : for witliin these towers 
stood the palace of the Kings, of the most extra* 
ordinary size and splendour. It was surrounded 
by a wall 35 feet high, which was adorned by 
towers at equal distances, and by spacious barrack 
rooms with 100 beds in eacL it was paved with 
every variety of rare marble ; timbers of unequalled 
length and workmanship supported the roofe The 
clumbers were countless, adorned with all kinds 
of figures, tlie richest furniture, and vesseb of 
gold and silver. There were numerous cloisters, 
of columns of different orders, the squares within 
of beautiful verdure ; around were groves and 
avenues, with fouiitains and tanks, and bronse 
statues pouring out the water. There were like* 
Mrise large houses for tame doves. Much of this 
magnificence, however, liad already run to waste 
and ruin, during the conflict within the city. The 
beautiful gard^is vf&xe desolate, the chambers 
plundered. A fire, that originated in the Antonia, 
had crossed over to the palace and injured a coa» 
siderable part, even the roo& of the tliree towers. 

The fortress Antonia stood alone, on a [mci* 
pitous rock near 90 feet high, at the nor^wesl 
comer of the taniple. It was likewise a work of 
Herod. The whole face of the rock was frosted 
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with «nioo^ itooe for oniaiii€iit» and to make the 
ascent so alippery as to be Impracticable ; round 
the top oi tne rock there was first a low wall, 
rather more than five feet high. The fortress was 
70 fieet in height. It had every luxury and con* 
venlence of a sumptuous palace, or even of a city ; 
spadouB halls, courts, and baths. It appear^ 
Ime a vast square tower, with four other towers at 
each comer : three of them between 60 and 90 
feet high : that at the comer next to the temple 
above 120. From this the whole temple m%ht 
be seen, and broad flights of steps led down 
the northern and western cloisters or porticoes of 
the temple, in which, during the Roman govern- 
ment, their guard was stationed. 

H%h above the whole city rose the Temple, 
tmitiim the commanding strength of a citadel with 
the spwndour of a sacred edifice. According to 
^sephus the esplanade on which it stood had 
been conti^rably enlarged by the accumulidion 
M fiesh soil, since the <kv8 of Solomon, particu* 
terly on the north side. It now covered a smiare 
a furlong each side.* Solomon bad &ced the 
jnredpitous sides of the rock on the east, and per- 
jups the south, with huge blocks of stone ; 
otW sides lik^ise had been built im with per- 
peO^cular walls to an equal height Ibese walls 
in no part were lower tnan 300 cubits, 52ft leet ; 
bm tfaiSr whole height was not seen, exc^iting on 
ilm oastem and pemaps the southern sides, as the 
andl wac heaped up to the level of the streets of 

^ 0*A8vA%|Kmii sa dfim at c of Hit vmmi aieaef tiio 
kab is Mted te em^ that Om ahol^ 
tealaHiidsiiteitaaiL 
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they might not advance ; to this they had access 
Hcewise by one of the northern, and one of the 
southern gates, which were set apart for their use. 
Around this court ran another splendid range of 
porticoes or cloisters : the columns were quite equal 
in beauty and workmanship, though not in size, to 
diose of the outer portico. Nine of these gates, 
or rather gateway towers, were richly adorned with 
gold and silver on the doors, the door-posts, and 
uie lintels. Tlie doors of each of the nine gates 
were 52^ feet high, and half that brca<ltli. Within, 
the gateways were 52 J feet vide and deep, witlT 
rooms on each side, so that the whole looked like 
lofty towers : the height from Uie base to the sum- 
mit was 70 feet. Each gateway had two lofty 
pillars 2 1 feet in circumference. But that which 
excited the grejrtcst admiration was the tenth, 
asoally called the Beautiful Gate of tlie Templa 
It was of Corintliian brass of the finest workman- 
tfaip. The height of the Beautiful Gate was 87^, 
its doors 70 feet Tlie father of Tilierius Alex- 
ander had sheeted these gates with gold and silver; 
Iwi apostate son was to witness their ruin by the 
pkmaering hands and fieiy' torches of his Roman 
liriends. Within this quadrangle there was a further 
a^aration ; a low wall which divided the priests 
linom the Israelites: near this stood the great 
iMeaaen akar. Beyond, Uie Temple itself reared its 
ghtterhig front The great porch or Propyteon, 
according to the design of the last, or Herod^t 
Temple, extended to a much greater width thaa 
lha body of the Temple ; in admtbn io Uie feaner 
whMi of 1U5 fisett it Imd two winga of Sb aidk> 
nMddngittUm wiiale 175. The great gale of UUa 
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hwt quadrangle, to which there was an ascent of 
twelve steps, was called tliat of Nicanor. Tlie gate- 
way tower was 132^ feet high, 43^ wide; it had 
no doors, hut the frontispiece w’as covered with 
gold, and through its spacious arch was seen the 
golden gate of tlie Temple glittering with the 
same precious metal, with large plates of which it 
was sheeted all over. Above this gate hung the 
celebrated golden vine. This extraordinary piece 
of workmanship had bunches, aceoirlinsf to Jose- 
phus, as large as a man. The Rabbins add that, 
“ like a true natural vine, it grew greater and 
greater ; men would be olfering, some, gold to 
make a leaf, some a grape, some a bunch : and 
these were hung up upon it, and so it was increas- 
ing eontinually.” 

The Temple itself, excepting in the eateusioti of 
the wings of tlie l^opyleon, was probably the 
same in its dimensions and distribution with that 
of Solomon. 1 1 contained tlie same holy treasures, 
if not of equal magnificence, yet by tlie seal of 
successive ages, the frequent ])lundcr to wiiicli it 
had been exposed, was constantly replaced ; and 
within, the golden candlestick spread out its flow- 
ering brandies ; the golden table su^iported Ae 
show bread, and the altar of incense flamed with 
its costly perfume. The roof of tlie Temple had 
been set all over on the outskk^ with sharp golden 
spikes, to prevent the birds from settling, and 
defiling the roof ; and the gates were still sheeted 
with pU^s of die same splendid metal. At a dis- 
tance, the whole Temple looked literally like a 
mount of snow, fretted with golden pinnacles.*’ 
Locking 4own upon its marble couits, and on 
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the Temple itself, when the sun arose above the 
Mount of Olives, which it directly faced, it was 
impossible, even for a Roman, not to be struck 
with wonder or even for a Stoic, like Titus, not 
to betray his emotion. Yet this was the city, 
which in a few months w^as to lie a heap of un- 
distinguished ruins ; and the solid Temple itself, 
which seemed built for eternity, not “to have one 
stone left upon another." 

Surveying all this, Titus, escorted by a strong 
guard of horse, rode slowly round the city ; but 
if thoughts of mercy occasionally entered into4 
heart, the natural huraanitv of which seems to have 
been steeled during the wliole course of the siege, 
the Jews were sure to expel them again, by some 
new indication of their obstinate ferocity. As he 
passed along, Nicanor, an intimate friend of the 
emperor, was so imprudent as to venture near the 
walls with Josephus, to parley with the besieged ; 
he was answer^ by an arrow through the right 
shoulder. Titus immetlialely ordered the suburbs 
to be set on fire, and ail the trees to be cut down 
to make his embankments. He determined to 
direct hb attack against the part of the outer wall, 
which was the lowest, on account of the buildings 
of Bezetlia not reaching up to it, near the tomb of 
John the high priest As the approaches were 
made, and tlie day of assault was visibly drawrtng 
near, the ^ople be^^an to have some cessation of 
their miseries, as their worst enemies, those witliin 
the gates, were employed against the Romans; 
and they looked forward to a still further release 
when the Romans should force the city. 

Simon, it has been before stated, had 10, (100 of 
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hiB own men, and 5000 Idumeans ; John 6000 ; 
2400 remained under the command of Eleazar. 
The cautious John would not venture forth himself 
from his lair in the Temple, not from want of 
valour or animosity against the enemy, but from 
A suspicion of Simon ; but his men went forth to 
in the common cause. Tlie more open and 
indefatigable Simon was never at rest: he mounted 
all the military engines, taken from Cestius, on 
the walls ; but they did little damage, as his men 
wanted skill and practice to work them. But 
they harassed the Roman workmen, by stones and 
missiles from the walls, and by perpetual sallies. 
Under their penthouses of wicker work, the Ro- 
mans laboured diligently ; the tenth legion dis- 
tinguished itself, and having more powerful 
engines, both for the discharge of arrows and of 
stones, than the others, not merely repelled those 
who sallied, but threw stones, the weight of a 
talent, a distance of two furlongs, upon the walls. 
The Jews set men to watch the huge rocks, which 
came thundering down upon their heads. They 
were easily visible, from their extreme whiteness, 
(this, it seems, must have been by night ;) the 
watchmen shouted aloud in their native tongue. 
The bolt is cofning! on which they all bowed 
tlieir heads, and avoided the blow. Tlie Romans 
found out this, and blackened tlic stones, which, 
now taking them unawares, struck down and 
crushed, not merely single men, but whole ranks. 
Night and day the Romans toiled ; night and day, 
by stratagem and force, Uie Jews impeded their 
progress. When the works were finished, the en** 
gineers measured the space |o die walls with kud 
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tad Une, thrown from the engines, for they dared 
Mt approach nearer. Having first advanced the 
engines, which discliargcd stones and arrows, 
nearer the wall, so as to cover the engineers, Titus 
ordered the rams to play. At three different 
olaoes they began Uieir thundering work ; i\\2 
oesieged answered with shouts, but shouts of 
terror. It became evident tliat notliing less than 
an united effort could now repel ti)c foe. Simon 
proclaimed an amnesty to all John’s followers, 
who would descend to man ilte wall. John, 
though still suspicious, did not oppose their going ; 
and the two parties fought side by side from ih/t 
walls with emulous valour, striving to set the 
engines on fire, by disc harging combustibles from 
ab^e ; otliers sallied forth in troops, lore the de- 
fences from the engines, and killed the engineers, 
'ntus, on his side, w as indefatigable ; lie posted 
horsemen and bowmen in the intervals between 
the machines, to rcjiel the assailants. So the 
formidable machines, called Helejiolcis, the takers 
of cities, pursued undisturiied their furious batter- 
ing. At length a comer tower came down, but 
the walls 9lood firm, and ofiered no practicable 
hieach. 

Whether awed by this circumstance, or weary 
with figliting, the Jews seemed on a sudden to 
deaift m>m their furious sallies. The Homans 
were dispersed about the works and entrench- 
mes^: suddenly, through an unperceived nte, 
near the tower Hipfucus, the whole united force 
of the besieged came pouring foriti with flaming 
bnuads to aal the machines on fire. Tliey qiread 
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on to the edge of the entrenchments. The Romans 
gathered hastily, but Jewish valour prevaUed over 
Roman discipline. The besiegers were put to 
flight, and then a terrible conflict took place about 
the engines, which had all been fired, but for the 
manful resistance of some Alexandrians, who gave 
Caesar time to come up with his horse. Titus 
killed twelve men with his own hand, and the rest 
at length sullenly retreated ; one Jew was taken 
prisoner, and crucified — ^the first instance of diat 
unjustifiable barbarity — ^before the walls, John, 
the captain of the Idumeans, was shot by an Arab, 
during a parley with a Roman soldier ; he was a 
man of courage and prudence, and his death was 
greatly lamented. Exhausted with Uie conflict of 
the day, the Roman army retired to repose. There 
was a total silence throughout the vast camp, 
broken only by the pacing of the sentinel ; when 
suddenly a tremendous crash seemed to shake the 
earth, and the crumbling noise of falling stones 
continued for a few moments. The legionaries 
started to arms, and, half naked, looked tlirou^ 
the dim night, exj)ecting every instant to sec the 
gleaming swords and furious faces of their enemies 
glaring upon them. All was still and motionless. 
They 8to<^ gazing upon each other, and hastily 
passed the word ; aixl as their own men began to 
move about, they mistook them for the enemy, 
and were well nifi^ seised widi a panic flight The 
presence of Thw reassured them, and the cause 
of the alarm soon became known. They had buih 
three towers upon their embankment, nearly ninety 
feet high ; one of them had fisUen with its own 
and given rise to the oon&smL " 
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These towers did the most fatal damage to tlie 
Jews. ' ifeyoiid the range of arrows from their 
height, from their weight they were not to be over- 
thrown, and, being plated with iron, would not take 
fire. From the tops of these the men showered 
continually every kind of missile, till at length the 
defenders retired from the walls, and left the bat- 
tering engines to perform their work undisturbed. 
There was one of tliese Helepoleis, or battering 
engines, called by the Jews themselves Nico, the 
Victorious, for it beat down every thing before it. 
Nico did not cease to thunder day and night, till 
at length the wall began to totter. Tlie Jews, ex- 
haust^ by fatigue, and harassed with passing the 
night far from their own houses within tlie city, 
began to grow careless and indifferent about the 
suburb ; and at once, abandoning their posts, re- 
treated to the second wall. The Romans entered 
Bezetha, and threw down a great part of the wall. 
Thus took up a poshion, near what was called the 
Camp of the Ass^Tians, stretching as far as the 
brook Kedron, and he immediately gave orders for 
the attack of the second watt. Here the conflict 
became mo|e terrible than ever ; jhe party of John 
defended thc^Antonia and the northern cloister of 
the temple ; that of Siraoii, the rest of the wall to 
a gate, through yvhich an aqueduct passed to the 
tower Hlppicus. !|lie Jews^ade perpetual sallies, 
and fougnt with ditfteeft diintless courage. With- 
out the waU in general pre- 
vailed, back ; from tlie walls, 

on the other hand, thc^ had manifest advantage. 
Both paitles passed tiight in arms— the J^ 
from fb# o^1#viiig tlimr .walls defencttleu«*4|||| 
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Romans, in constant dread of a surprise. At dawn 
the battle began again ; on the one hafd, Simon 
acted the part of a most gallant commander, and 
his influence and example excited his men to the 
most daring exploits ; on the other, the desire of 
speedily putting an end to the war ; the confidence 
in their own superior discipline ; the assurance 
that the Roman arms were irresistible ; the pride 
of their first success ; above all, the preseitce of 
Titus, kept up the stubborn courage of the assail- 
ants. Longinus, a Roman knight, greatly distin- 
guished himself, by charring singly into a whole 
squadron of the Jews ; he killed two men, and 
came safely off. But the Jews were entirely reck- 
less of tlieir own lives, and sacrificed them readily 
if they could but kill one of tlieir enemies. Before 
long die great Helepolcis began to thunder against 
the central tower of tlie wall. Tlie defenders fled 
in terror, except a man named Castor, and ten 
others. At first these men lay quiet ; but as the 
tower began to totter above tlieir neads, they rose, 
and stretched out their hands in an attitude of 
supplication. Castor called on Titus by name, and 
entreated mercy. Titus ordered the shocks of the 
engine, and the discharge of arrows, to cease, and 
gave Castor permission to speak. Castor ex- 
pressed his earnest desire to surrender, to wliich 
Titus rephed, Uiat he would the whole city were 
of the same mind, and inclined honourably to ca- 

E itulate. Five of Castoi^s men if^iear^ to take 
is part ; the other five, whh savage cries, to re- 
proach them for their dastardly baseness. A fierce 
quarrel seemed to ensue ; in the mean time the 
attack was entirely suspended, and Castor sent 
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Moral noliee to Simon, tluil he weM mamm the 
emperor eome tone longer. In the metn time, he 
appenred to be eemeedy expostnktiiig with the 
opposite psvtT, who stood opon the breest*worka, 
hrandishing ^ir swords ; and at length, striking 
dieir own bosoms, seemingly fed dead. The 
mans, who dkl not see very distinctly from below, 
were amazed at what they supposed the desperate 
re^ohition of the men, and even pkied their fide. 
In the mean time. Castor was wounded in the note 
by an arrow, which he drew out, and shewed il in- 
dignantly to Caesar, as if he had been ungeiierottsiy 
treated. Thus sternly rebuked tlie man who had 
shot it, and desired Josefdius to go forward and 
parley with Castor. But Josephus knew his coun**^ 
trymen too well, and declined the service. Upon 
this, one iEneas, a deserter, ofllemi his servtoes. 
Castor called him to come near to catch some 
money, which he vrisbed to tlirow down. iEiieaa 
opened the folds of his robe to receive it, and 
Caskn' immediately levelled a huge ^ne at his 
head ; it missed jBneas, but wounded a soldier 
near him. Caesar, furious at having been thus 
tricke l, ordered the engines to be worked more 
vigorously than ever. Castor and his men set the 
tower OB fire, and when it was blazing, appeared 
to leap boldly into the flames ; in fact, they had 
thrown themselves into a subterrmneoua pasaage, 
which led kilo the city. 

The fifth day the Jews ret re a ted from the aeoned 
wall, and Tkus entered that part of the lower city, 
whk^ waa withia it, with 1000 picked men. 
streeH of the wool»eeUeis, the briaiflfi, and the 
elolhiers, led obfitpiely to the waH 
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Instead of throwing down the waHs and bomiDg 
as he went on, Tkns, with a view of ganiing the 
people, issued orders that no liouses shcukl he set 
on foe, and no massacre committed. He gave out^ 
that he was desirous of separating the cause of the 
people from that of the garrison, that to the former 
be would readily restore ail their property. The 
force insurgents hailed this as a sign of weakness^ 
thn?atened all the people with instant death if thejr 
stirred, slew without mercy every one who uttered 
a word about peace, and then fell furiously on the 
Romans. Some fought on tltc houses, some from 
the wails ; some along the narrow streets ; others, 
sallying from the upper gates, fell on the camp be* 
hind. The guards who were upon the wails leaped 
down, and totally abandoned their companions 
within the newly conquereil part of the city. All 
was confusion ; those who reached the wall were 
surrounded, and looked in vain for succour from 
their associates without, who had enough to do to 
defend their own camp. The Jews increased every 
instant in numbers ; tney knew every lane and alley 
of the city, tliey appeared on every side, and started 
up where they were the least expected. ITie Ro- 
mans could not retreat, for the narrowness of the 
breach would only allow them to retire very slowly. 
Titus, at last, came to their assistance, and by 
placing archers at the ends of the lanes and streets, 
kept tlie assailants Imck, and at last brought off 
most of his men, but they had totally lost the fruits 
of their victory. 

This success raised die spirits of the besieged to 
the highest pitch of elevation ; they thought thal 
whenever the Romans should venture ngaks mfto 
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the streets, if indeed they would be rash enough to 
do so, they would be re[>clled with the same loss 
and disgrace. But they thought not of the secret 
malady which was now beginning to sap their own 
strength — the want of provisions. As yet, indeed^ 
Biou^ many were absolutely perishing with hun* 

S cr, as these were only the disaffected populace, 
ley ratlicr rejoiced at being rid of the burthen, 
than deplored the loss. As for tlie breach, they 
manned it boldly, and made a wall of tlieir own 
bodies, fighting for three days without intermission. 
On the fourth they were forced to retire, and Titus, 
entering the wall a second time, threw down the 
whole northern part of it, and strongly garrisoned 
the towers towards the south. 

Tw'o walls had fallen, but still the precipitous 
heights of Sion, the impregnable Antonia, and the 
stately temple, lowered defiance on the invaders. 
Titus determined to suspend the siege for a few 
days, in order to allow lime for the terror of his 
conquests to operate on the minds of the besieged, 
and for the slow famine to undermine their strength 
and courage. He employed the time in making a 
magnificent review of all his troops, who were to 
receive their pay in view of the wl^lc city. Tlie 
troofis defiled slowly in their best attire with their 
arms taken out of tlicir cases and their breast- 
plates on ; tlie cavalr)' leading their horses, ac- 
coutred in their most splendid trappings. The 
whole suburbs gleamed with gold and silver. The 
Romans beheid the spectacle with pride, the Jews 
with consternation, whole lenglli of the old 
wall, the northern cloisters of the temple, every 
windowi every roof, was crowded witli heads, look* 
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ing clown, some with stem and scowling expressions 
of hate and defiance ; others, in undisguised terror, 
some emaciated with famine, others heated with 
intemperance. Tlie sight might have appalled the 
boldest ; but the insurgents knew that they had 
offended too deeply to trust to Roman mercy, and 
that nothing remained but still to contend with the 
stubborn obstinacy of desperation. For four days 
this procession continued defiling beneath the 
walls ; on the fifth, as no overtures for capitulation 
were made, Titus gave orders to recommence the 
siege : one part of the army was employed to raise 
embankments against the Antonia, where John 
and his followers fought ; the rest against the 
monument of John the high priest, on part of the 
wall defended by Simon. The Jews had now 
learned, by long practice, the use of their military 
engines, and plied them from their heights witn 
tremendous effect. They had 300 scorpions, for 
the discharge of darts ; and 40 balistas, which 
threw enormous stones. Titus used ever)' means 
to induce them to surrender, and sent Josephus to 
address them in their native language. Josephus 
with some difficulty found a place from whence 
he might be heard, and, at the same time, be out 
of arrow-shot. ^Vhether his pnidence marred the 
effect of his oratory or not, by his owm statement, 
he addressed to them along harangue. He urged 
their own interest in tlie preservation of the city 
and temple, the unconquerable power of the Ro- 
mans, their mercy in oft'ering terms of capitulation, 
and he dwelt on the famine which had be^n to 
waste their strength. Neither the orator himself, 
nor hb topics, were very acceptable to the fieroe 

VQL. HI. o 
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Zealots. They scoffed at him, reviled hhn, and 
hurled their darts against his head. Josephus then 
reverted to the ancient history of the nation ^ he 
urged that the Jewish people had never yet relied 
on such defenders, but ever on their God. “ Such 
was the trust of Abraliam, who did not resist, when 
Necho, the Pharaoh of Egypt, took away liis wife 
Sarah !** The orator seems liere to have reckoned 
^ on the ignorance of his audience. He then re- 
counted first the great deliverances, then the great 
calamities of the nation, and proceeded in a strain 
of vehement invective, little calculated to excite 
anytliing but furious indignation in the minds of 
the Zealots *. They, as might be ex|>ected, were 
only more irritated. The people, by his account, 
were touched by his expostulations ; probably 
Uieir miseries and Uie famine argued more power-/ 
fully to their hearts : they began to desert in num- 
bers. Some sold their propert) at the lowest price, 
others swallowed their more valuable articles, gold 
and jewels, and when they fled to the Romans, 
unloaided themselves of their ] recious burthens. 
Titus allowed them to pass unmolested. The news 
of tlieir escape excited many others to follow their 
example, though John and Simon watched every 
outlet of the city, and executed w ithout mercy aU 
whom they suspected of a design to fly. This too 
was a convenient charge, by which they could put to 
death aa many of the more wealthy as tliey chose. 

* Joseplius even tppe&led to mimcleii wrought in favoiir 

of the Romans } he wfieried that the fountain of Sibim, 
nod other water ^nings, which hail failed entirely while they 
weare in the power of the Jewi, no sooner came into the poa 
fSMfina of Um) Eomnmi ten they beonn to flow abundnnfly* 
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In the mean time the famine increased, and with 
the famine the desperation of the insurgents. No 
grain was exposed for public sale: they forced 
open and searched the houses ; if they found any, 
they punished the owners for their refusal ; if none 
was discovered, they tortured them with greater 
cruelty for concealing it with such care. The looks 
of the wretched beings were the marks by which 
tliey judged whether they had any secret store or 
not. Those who were hale and strong were con- 
demned as guilty of concealment : they |>assed by 
only the pale and emaciated. The wealthy secretly 
sold their whole property for a measure of wheat, 
the poorer for one of barley, and shrouding them- 
F elves in the darkest recesses of their houses, de- 
vourcil it unground : others made bread, snatched 
it half-baked from the embers, and tore it with 
their teeth. The miser)' of the weaker was aggra- 
vated by seeing the plenty of the stronger. Every 
kind feeling — lovt' — respect — natural affection — 
were extinct through the all-absorbing want. 
Wives would snatch the last morsel from hus- 
bands, children from parents, mothers from chil- 
dren ; they would intercept even their own milk 
from the lips of their jwning babes. Even the 
most scanty supply of food was consumed in terror 
and peril. The marauders were alw'avs prow’ling 
about. If a house was closed, tliey supposed tliat 
eating was going on, they burst in, and squeezed 
the crumbs from the mouths and the throats of 
those who had swallowed them. Old men were 
icourged till they surrendered the food, to which 
their hands clung desperately: and even were 
dra|^ged about by the hair, till they gave up whal 
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they had. Children were seized as they liunt^ 
upon the miserable morsels they had got, wliirled 
around and daslied u|K>n the pavement Those 
who anticipated the plunderers, by swallowing 
eveiy^ atom, were treated still more cruelly, as if 
tliey had wronged those who came to rob them. 
Tortures, which cannot be related with decency, 
were employcHl against those who had a loaf, or a 
handful of barley. Nor did their own necessities 
excuse these cruelties ; sometimes it was done by 
those who ha<l abundance of food, with a delibe- 
rate design of husbanding their own re80urc(‘s. 
If any wretches crept out near the Roman posts 
to pick up some miserable herbs or vegetables, 
they were plundered on their return ; and if tli(*y 
entreated, in the awful name of God, that some 
portion at least might be left them of what they 
had obtained at the hazard of their lives, they 
might think ilicmselves well off if they escaped 
being killed as well as pillaged. 

Such were the cruelties exercised on the lower 
orders by the satellite's of the tyrants ; the richer 
and more distinguished were carried before the 
tyrants themselves. Some were accusctl of trea- 
sonable correspondence with the Romans ; others 
with an intention to desert. He that was plun- 
dered by Simon was sent to John; he that had 
been stripped by John was made over to Simon ; 
so, by turns, they, as it were, shared the bodies, 
and drained the blood of the citizens. Their 
ambition made them enemies ; tlieir common 
orttnes united them in friendship. Tliey were 
Jealous if either deprived the other of his share 
jn some flagrant cruelty ; and oompUiiied of 
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being wronged if excluded from some atrocious 
iniquity. 

The blood runs cold, and the heart sickens, at 
these unexampled horrors ; anrl vve take refuge in 
a kind of desperate hope that they hjjive been exag- 
gerated by the historian : those which follow', p^r- 
pilrated under his own eyes by his Roman friends, 
and justified under the all-extenuating plea of ne- 
cessity, admit of no such reservation — they must 
be believed in their naked anil unmitigate<l bar- 
barity. Many poor wretches, some few of them 
insurgents, but mostly the jioorest of the people, 
would steal down the ravines by night, to pick up 
whaUiver might serve fur food. They w ould, most 
of them, willingly have deserted, but hesitated to 
leave their wives and children to be murdered. 
For these Titus laid men in ambusli ; when at- 
tacked, they defended themselves ; as a punish- 
ment, they were scourged, tortured, and crucified 
before the walls ; ami in the nioniing, sometimes 
500 , sometimes more, of these miserabh^ beings 
were seen w rithing on crosses before the walls. 
This was done, because it was thought unsafe to 
let them escape, and to terrify the rest. The sol- 
diers added ridicule to their cruelty ; they would 
place the bodies in all sorts of ludicrous postures ; 
and this went on till room was wanting for the 
crosses, and crossed for the bodies. 

These executions prodiice<l a contrary effect to 
that wliicb was contemplated. The Zealots drag- 
ged the relatives of the deserters, and all they sus- 
pected as inclined towards peace, up to the wg^s^ 
and bade them behold tliose examples of Roman 
mjprc^.^,^ checked the desertion, excepting in 
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those who thought it better to be killed at once 
than to die slowly of hunger. Titus sent others 
back to Simon and John, with their hands cut off, 
exhorting them to capitulate, and not to force 
him to destroy the city and the temple. It cannot 
be wondered, that as Titus went round the works, 
he was saluted from all parts, in contempt of the 
knperiaJ dignity, with the loudest and bitterest 
execrations against his own name and that of his 
father. 

At this time a son of the king of Coramagene, 
called Antiochus Epiphancs, a name of ominous 
sound to Jerusalem, joined tlie Homan camp with 
a chosen band of youths, dressed and armed in the 
Macedonian fashion. He expressed his wonder 
at the delay of the Romans in assaulting the wall. 
Titus gave him free leave to make the attempt, 
which he did with great valour but with little suc- 
cess, notwithstanding his vaunting ; for though he 
escaped, all his men were severely mutilated and 
wounded by the besieged. 

After seventeen days’ labour, on the 27th or 29th 
of May, tlie embankments were raised in four 
separate places ; that of the fifth legion l>cgan 
near the pool of the Sparrows ; tliat of the twelfth 
about thirU'-five feet further ofl‘; that of the tenth 
on the nortli, near the pool of the Almond Trees ; 
and tliat of the fifteenth on the cast, near the 
Monument of John. All was pre))ared; the en- 
gines mounted, and the troops sto^l awaiting the 
assault, when suddenly the w hole ground between 
the embankments and the wall was seen to heave 
and roll like a sea. Presently thick masses of 
smoke came ourltnj^|M^vUy up, foUowfl by dim 
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and lurid flames ; the whole then sank, the engines 
and the embankments roiled down together into 
the fiery abyss, and were either buried or 
sumed. John had undermined the whole, piled ^ 
below an immense quantity of pitch, sulphur, and^ 
other combustibles, set fire to the wooden su^^ ^ 
ports, and thus destroyed the labours of sevente^ ^ 
days. ^ 

The Jewish captains were rivals in valour aa^'ut!,* 
guilt. Two days after, {Simon, on his side, made a * 
desperate attack on the engines, wliich had already 
begun to sliake the walls. Tepthaus, a Galilean, , 
Megassar, fonnerly an attendant on Mariamne,and 
a man of Adiabene, the son of Nebat, called Cha* 
giras, (the lame,) rushed fiercely out, with torches 
in their hands. These men were the bravest da 
well as the most cruel of the Zealots. They werd - 
not repelled till lh(‘y had set fire to tlie Helepoli^v,. 
The Romans crowded to extinguish the fire ; 

Jews from the walls, covered their men, who, 
though the iron of the engines was red hot, would 
not relax their hold. The fin^ spread to the other 
works, and the Romans, encompassed on all sides 
by the flames, retreated to their camp. The Jewii 
followed up their success, and, all fuiy^ and triumph, 
rushed upon the trenches, and assailed tlie guards. 
By the Roman discipline it was death to desert 
such a ^>ost. The guards stuhbondy resisted, and 
were killed in numbers. The scorpions and ba» 
listas of the Romans rained a shower of roortid 
missiles, but the Jews, utterly reganlless of defend* 
ing themselves, still pushtxl fiercely on, swarm 
after swarm pouring out of the citv ; so that Titut, 
who hid Imn abnent foc^nnoitring the Antonk* 
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in order to find a new spot to fix his engines, 
fbrnid the whole armv besieged and even waver- 
Tbp He charged with his men resolutely against 
the Jews, who turned round and faced his attack. 
$uch was the dust and noise, that no one could 
seiDy hear, or distinguish friend from foe. Tlie 
ettent of the contest left the Romans dispiriUxl by 
the loss of their battering train, and with little 
liope of taking the city with the ordinifry engines 
that remainetl. Titus suminoiusl a council of war ; 
three plans were discussed, to storm the city im- 
mediately, to repair the works ami rebuild the 
engines, or to blockade and star\ e the garrison to 
surrender. Tlic last was preferred ; and the whole 
army set to work ii}Km th(‘ trench, (‘acii legion and 
each rank vying with the rest in activity. The 
trench ran from the “ camp of the .Assyrians,’* 
aWh? Titus was encamped, to the lower part of 
3eretha, along the valley of C'edron, and the 
ridge of the Mount of (ilives, to a roek called 
Perbtereon, at the mouth of the valley of Siloani, 
j|ao a hill whicli hangs over Siloe, thence to the 
to the valley of the Fountain, tlienre ascend- 
ing to the sepulciire of tlie high priest Ananias, 
rdtaid the mountain where !'om|»ey*s camp was 
fcmnerly pitched, by a village called that of 
Erebinth, or Pulse, then turiK?<l c'astw'ard again 
and joined Uic camp : the w hole work was witliin 
furmng of five miles ; it was suniiounU^l by 
liirteen garrison towers, and was entirely finished 
in three 

It can ac^cely be doubted but tliat there must 
ave been^iri^n the walls 
Hosely emiMded with the Chiitsilis^ as tn fit 
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well acquainted with the prophetic warning which 
had induced that people to leave the fated city. 
With wliat awful force must the truth of the dis- 
believed or disregarded words liavc returned to 
their remembrance^ when their enemies had thus 
literally “ cast a trench about lliem, and com- 
passed them round, and kept them in on every 
side.’* But tlie j)oor and the lowly would have 
little time to meditate even on such solemn con- 
siderations ; for the instant effect of this measure 
was to increase the horrors of the hunine so far, 
that whole families lay perishing with hunger. 
The houses were full of dying women and chil- 
dren, the streets with old men, gasping out their last 
breath. The bodies remained unbuni*d, for either 
the emaciated relalivt's had not strength for the 
melancholy duty, or, in the uncertaintv of their 
own lives, neglected ever)* oftice of kindness or 
charity. *Some, indeeil, died in the act of bur)'- 
ing llieir friends, others crept into tlie cemeteries, 
lay down on a bier and cxpiretl. There was no 
sorrow, no wailing ; tiiey had nut strength to 
moan ; tliey sat with dry eyes, ami mouths drawn 
up into a kind of hitter smile. Those who were 
more hardy U>oked with envy on those who liad 
already breatlieil their last. Many died, says the 
historian, with Uieir eyes still steadilv fixed on die 
1 emple. There was a deep and liea\7 silence 
over tlic whole cilVt broken only by die robbers, 
as they forced u|x;u houses to plunder die dead, 
and in licentious s}iort, draggeii away die Iasi 
decent coveringjaim their b^es ; diev would 
mm try thr llHpir their swotdi 

the stench of die 
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first ordered them to be buried at the expense of 
tlie public treasury ; as they grew more numerous, 
they were thrown over the walls into the ravines 
below. 

Titus, as he went his rounds, saw these bodies 
rotting, and the ground reeking willi gore where- 
ever he trod ; he groaned, lifted up his hands to 
heaven, and called God to witness that this was 
not his work. The Roman camp, in the mean 
time, was abundantly supplied ; and Titus com- 
manded timber to be brought from a distance, and 
recommenced las works in four places against the 
Antonia. 

One crime remained of which the robbers had 
not yet been guilty, and tliat, Simon now hastene<l 
to perpetraU*. Tlie high priest, Matthias, a man 
of feeble character, had jjassiveiy submitted to all 
the usurpations of the robber leaders. He it was 
who admitted Simon to counter}K>ise tlie jiarty of 
John. Mattliias was accused, whether justly or 
not, of intelligence with the Homans ; he was led 
out and executed in the sigiit of the Romans, witli 
his three sons, the fourth had made his escape. 
Ttie inofl'ensive old man only (*iitreaU;d that he 
might 1 h* fml to death first ; this was denied liim, 
and his sons were massacred before his face, by 
Ananus, tlie wm of Darnad, the remorseless execu- 
tioner of Simon’s cruelties. Ananias, the son of 
Masambal, Aristeus, the secretary of the Sanhe- 
drin, and fifteen of its inenibers, were put to death 
at tJie same time. The father of Josephus was 
thrown into prison, and ail access to him strictly 
forbkideii, Joaepbus hinnipll had a narrow 
inqia ; im wm ilviick im im head by a atone, and 
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fell insensible. The Jews made a vigorous sally 
to make themselves masters of his body, but 
Titus sent troops to his rescue, and he was 
brought off, though with difficulty. The rumour 
of liis death s^iread through the city, and reached 
his mother in her prison ; his spe^y appearance 
under the walls reassured his friends, and was 
quickly imparted to his afflicted parents. 

Tlie murder of the high priest, and of the San- 
hedrin, at last excited an attempt to shake off tlic 
yoke of the tyrants. One Judas, the son of Judas, 
conspired with ten others to betray one of the 
towers to the Romans. They offered to surren- 
der it, but the Romans, naturally suspicious, he- 
sitated. In the mean time Simon, a.s vigilant as 
he was cruel, had discoverc<l the plot ; the con- 
s|Hrators were put to death in the sight of the 
Romans, and their iKMlies lumbhHl from the walls. 
Still desertion became more frctnuml , some threw 
themselves from the walls, and nt*<l for their lives ; 
others, under pretence of issuinir forth to skinnish 
got within the Roman Many of these fa- 

mished w retches came to a miserable end. When 
tliey obiiiined fiKsl tbev ate with such avidity as 
was fatal to their enfeebled frames ; few bad 
self-controui enough to aceuslom their stomachs 
by degrceK to the unusual food. Olliers j^erislied 
from another cause. A man was seen searching 
his excrements for some gold which he had swal- 
lowed and voided. .\ report sjiread through the 
camp that all the desertem hail brought off their 
treasures in the same maimer. Some of tiie fierce 
Syrian and Arabian allies acH on tlietn iomI cut 
tfadtr living bodiea In aeardh of goM ; 
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are said tp have been killed in this way during one 
night. Titus was indignant at the horrid barba- 
rity, he threatened to surround the perpetrators 
and to cut down their whole 8<]uauron8. Tiic 
number of offenders alone rc'strained him from in- 
flicting summary* justice. He dcnouncctl instmt 
death against any one detected in such a crime : 
but still Uic love of gold was, in many instances, 
stronger tlian tlie dread of punisliinent, and that 
which was before done ojumiIv, was still pcrpetratcii 
secretly. 

John, the Zealot, at this time committed an of- 
fence, in the opinion of the devout Jew s, even more 
heinous than his most horrible cruelties, that of 
sacrilege ; he 8eize<l and incdlcd the tn*asures of 
the Temple, and even the dishes and vessels used 
in the sen ice. Probably w ith revengeful satis- 
faction lie began with the offerings of the Homan 
emperors. He ojienly declared, that the holy 
treasures ought to assist in 8up|x>rting a iioly 
war. He distributed, also, to the famishe<l |)cople, 
the sacred wine and oil, which were wschI and 
drunk whh the greatest avidiu. For tliis t>f- 
fcnce tlie historian, Josephus, has resent^ hi.s 
strongest terms of horror and execration ; “for 
such abominations, even if the Homans hod stood 
mioof, the city would have biHrn swallowed by an 
earthquake, or swept away by a deluge, or would 
have perished, like Sodom, in a tempest of fire and 
brimstone.” 

But by his own account, such cahunitiei would 
have be^ as tender mercies to Uic present suffer* 
tugs of thy j^v s. A deserter, who iiad at one 
thne beea^^^ppiited to pay fo the interputlit 
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of the (lead at a particular crate, stated, that from 
the 14lh of April, when the siege liegan, to 
the Ist of July, 115,S90 btHlics harl been buried 
at the public charge, or Uirown from the walls, 
not including those interred by their friends. 
Others said, that 600,000 of the poorer people 
had perished; that when they could no longer 
bur)* them, they shut tliem up in some of the 
larger houses, and left them there. A measure 
of wheat was selling for a talent, and tlie |>eople 
were raking the ver)* dunghea})8 for susten- 
ance. \>t still, though (lead bodies actually 
im|)eded the way of the defenders to the walls 
and though the city, like one vast sepulchre, 
seemed to exhale a |)cstilential stenen, wiili 
unbroken resolution which might have become 
better men, the soldiers both of John and Simon 
went sternly trampling over dead bodies as over 
the sensidess pavement, and manned the w alls with 
that wild desperation which familiarity wiili death 
is mit to engender. 

The Romans, in the mean time, laboured hard 
at their militnrv* engines, Tlu're was great scarcity 
of linilier ; they were obliged to bring it from a 
considerable distance, so that not a tree wm left 
standing within nl>ove ten miles of llic city ; all tlie 
delicious ganicns, the fruitful orchards, the sliady 
avenues, where, in their days of peace and liappt- 
ness, the inhabitants of Uie devoted city had en- 
joyed the luxury of their delicious climatCt the 
temperate days of spring, and die cool summ.^r 
nights, were utterly destroyed. It was a lament- 
able sight to behold die whole gi^ and luxuriant 
Htburban region turned to a frig&lral solilude. 



to the wall, amid Eho\%ers ot fctone» and fire, and 
every kind of iniinule. The enjjines bri^an to thun- 
der ; and the aanailanu, thou^li aumtHiinea cruahed 
by Uie atones that were hurled upon them from 
above, locked tlicir hliields over their iieada, and 
worked at the foundation with their hands ami 
with crow-bars, till at ienath tliey got out four 
large stones. Nigiit put an end to the conflict 
During the night, tlic wail suddenly fell in with 
a terrific noise ; for it happened to stand over that 
part which John had formerly undermined, in order 
to destroy the tmemy's engines. But when the 



thuiKiering aixmnd lam. Some of lu» comiianions 
wen* beaten down, but, though coveretl wiui clart^, 
he still |}erfti«U*d in mounting, till the Jew$i, panic 
stricken nt his boldness, and supposing tlial he was 
followed by many iiion*, timk to flight. He had 
actually n*ached the lop of the wall, when his foot 
slip|)ed, and he fell. The Jews tunied and sur^ 
rounded )iim. iie rose on his knees, still made a 
gallant defence, wounding many of Uie enemy ; 
and ai length expired, buried under a thousand 
spears. Of llie eleven, three reached the top of 
the wall, and were killed by stones ; eight were 
carried back, wounded, to the camp. Tins was on 
the third of July. Two days after, at Uie d^ul of 
night, twenty toldien of Uie gtiard, with a standard 
Imrer of fifth legion, two horsemen, and a 
txianpeler, crept aUentty ap the breach, aurpriiod 
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and slew the watch, and gave orders to the trum- 
peter to blow with all his might The rest of the 
sentinels, without waiting to see the number of the 
assailants, fled in terror. Titus, directly he heard 
the sound of the trumpet, armed his men, and 
scaled the Antonia. The Jew's fleil on all sides, 
some fell into the mines which John had dug under 
the Roman embankments ; but Simon and John, 
uniting all their forces, made a resolute effort to 
defend the entrance to the temple. A fierce battle 
ensued, with spears ami Javelins ; the troops of 
both parties were so mingh^l and confused, that 
no man knew where he was. The narrow passages 
were crowded with the dead, so that those engagc<l 
wem obligetl to scramble over heaps of bodies and 
of armour to get at each otlicr. At length, after 
ten hours’ liard flghling, Titus, contcntwl with the 
possession of the Antonia, rccalle<l his men. But 
a Bithynian centurion, named Julian, of uncommon 
tttrength and skill in the use of his w eapons, sprang 
forward from the side of Titus, where he w’as 
standing, and singly charged the Jews with such 
cxiraordinar}' resolution, that they ffed on all side 4 ; 
and Julian forced his way, committing dreadful 
slaughter as he went on, up to a comer of the inner 
court of the temple. Unfortunately liis shoes were 
full of nails, and slipping upon the smooth pave- 
ment, he fell with his armour clattering around 
Iiim. The fugitives turned upon him. A loud 
shout of terror arose from the Romans in the 
Antonia, answered by a fierce and exulting cry 
from the Jews* They surrounded the Ju- 
lian, and though hie covered Klyay his 

shield, and lepostedJy struggled tti: ike, ks was 
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overpowered by numbers. Still, however, his 
breast-plate and helmet protected the \ ital parts, 
till at length his limbs having l^ecn hewn oiT, he 
received a mortal wound, and fell dead. The 
Jews, to the great grief of Ciesar, dragged the 
body into the temple, and again drove back the 
Romans into the Antonia. 

It was now the 5lh of July.* Titus commanded 
that the fortress of .\ntonia should be razeil to the 
ground. He had heard that the daily sacrifice was 
now intcnnittcil, from want t>f j>ersons to make the 
offering ; and understanding the deep impression 
made on all the Jews by the Kusj)enMon of that 
rite, he detennin<‘d to try another attempt on their 
religious feelings. Josephus was sent to offer free 
egress to Jolm if he would come forth to 
lliat the temple might escape' defdement. Josepliua 
placc*d himself so us to be heanl by all the Jews; 
and connnunicatetl, in Uie Hebrew language, the 
offers of Titus. John replietl, in words of the 
fiercest bitteniess, imprecating curses on the head 
of the rciicgatle Josephus ; and concluded, that 

he feared not the taking of the city, for it waa 
the city of Go^L*’ Josephus broke out into a 
vehement invective, but neither his words, nor tlie 
tears or sobs by which lie was interrupted, had 
the slightest effect on John or his soKliers ; tbev 
rushed out and endeavoured to seke liuii. 2^oui'e 
few, however, were moved. 

Tlierc were certain men of distinction, who, 

* Thera b here a difficulty about the day. This ereut it 
coimiiniKnaled by the Jews on the ITth of July, the day 
indicated hy Joeeniuiii hut it cauovt easily be rsconciM 
with the hm»y« 

VOb. III. * 
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ftcm tiine to tiinc, had seized an opwriunity of 
desertion. Among these were Josepn and lour 
chief priests ; three sons of Ismael, the high priest; 
four of Matiiias ; one of the oUicr Matthias, whom 
8imon put to death witli three of liis sons. Titus 
had received the fugitives \%ith kindness, promised 
them his protection, and dismissed them to («ophni. 
These men were sent for, and with Jost*phus, at- 
tempted to persuade the |x?ople, if not to capitu- 
late, at least to spare the temple from inevitable 
defilement and ruin. But all in vain ! The sacred 
gates were blocked up with brJ»stas and catapults ; 
the |)eaceful U*mple, with its nuirhle courts and 
giki<^ pinnacles, assumiHl the ap|)carance of a 
warlike citadel. Its courts were strewn with the 
dead — men with swords reeking with the blixHl of 
the enemy, or of their own countrymen, nisluHl to 
and fro along the Holy place, or even the Holy of 
Holies. Even tlie Homan soldiers, it is said, 
shuddered at tlie profanation. Titus trieil a last 
remonstrance. “ I’ou have pul up a barrier,'* he 
said, “ to prevent strangers from )K>Ilutinu your 
temple : this the Homans have always n^h|icTled ; 
—we have allowed you to put to death all who 
violated its precincts. Vet ye defile it yourstdves 
wkh blood and carnage. I call on vour Go<l8 — I 
call on my whole anny — 1 call on the Jews who 
are witli me — I call on yourselves — to witness, 
that 1 do not force you to Uiis crime. Come forth, 
and fight in any other place ; and no Roman shall 
violate your sacred edifice.** But John and his 
Zealots suspected (it mav be witJi justice) the 
magnanimity of Titus, and would not surrender a 
pla^, the strength of wliich was their only trust 
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Perhaps they had still a fanatic confidence^ that, 
reeking as they were wit!) bhxKi, steeped to ffad 
lips in crime, they were still the chosen people of 
Jehovah ; and that yet, even yet, the Power whick 
smote Pharaoh, an<i Sennacherib, and the enemi^ 
of the Maccabees, would reveal himself in irre-^ 
sisiible terror. 

Titus, finding all his offers of mercy rejected, 
determined on a night attack : as the whole army 
could not make the assault, on account of tlie nar- 
rowness of the approaches, tliirly men were picked 
from each century, tribunes ap|x)iiiled over each 
lUOO, and C'crealis chosen to command the whole. 
Titus himself announced, that he wonld mount a 
watch-tower which belonged to the Antonia, ia 
or<ler that he might witness and reward every act 
of individual bravery. They advanced, whek 
night was three parts over, hut found the enemy 
on the watch. The battle Ix^gan to the a^lvantage 
of Uie Uoiiiiuis, who held together in compact 
bodies, while the Jews altacktHl in simdl troops or 
singly. In the blind confusion of the night, 
among the bewildering shouts on all sides, many 
fell u{>on each other, and those who were repellaa 
were mistaken for the assailants, aiul killed by 
their own men ; so that the Jews lost more by 
their own sword tlian by the fu<.\ Wlien day 
dawned, tlie combat conUnue<l on more even 
terms ; after eight hours* contest, tliough tb^ 
Poinans were thus fighting as in a tlieatre, in 
view of the etnuerur, thev bad not gained a toot 
of ground ; and the batik ceased, as it were, by 
common oonsent 

# s S 
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]n the mean time, the Romans had Icvellc<l |)art 
irUie Antonia, and made a broa^l way, by which 
they coidd bring tlicir engines to bear upon the 
^Jemple. Tlicy crccU*d their embankments, Uiough 
Will great diflhculty, from the scarcity of timber, 
Against four places of the outer court ; one op[K)- 
aite tlie north-east corner of the inner court ; one 
against a building In'twecn the two northeni gaU's, 
one against the western, and another against the 
northern cloisters. The iiuh^fatignhle Jews, in the 
^ean time, gave them no rest ; if the cavalr)’ went 
forage, and let their Ijorscs loose to feed, 
would sail) out in s(]ua(irons and surprise 
They made one desjRTate assault on the 
near the Mount of Olives, in ojxjn day ; 

, but for a charge of ca\alry on their flank, 
lutd almost succeeded in forcing tlie wall. In tliis 
> contest, a liorbcman, named Pedanius, stooped 
down, caught up a Jew, with all his armour, 
carried him by main slrcngtli, and threw him down 
before the feet of Titus. Titus admired the strength 
of Pedanius, and ordered the captive to be jmt to 
deidh. 

Overborne, cxliausted, famine-stricken, still the 
Jews fought, inch by inch ; and, according to the 
historian, sternly sacrificed, as it were, their own 
^lilliba» nutting ofl* every foot that the enemy iuul 
aa if to prevent the progress of the disease. 
tHity $ei on fire the portico which ic*d from the 
Anl^ui to the tcmnle, and made a breach of be« 
tween twenty and tiiirty feet. Two days after, the 
Benaini, in their tun), set fire to the cloister, and 
burned above twenty feet more. The Jews looked 
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Oil calmly, and allowed the flame to spread, till the 
whole sjmce between the Antonia and the temple ^ 
was cleared. 

But if the holy precincts were thu.s to perish by 
fire, they determined that they should not fall un-, 
avengrKl. Along the whole western cloisters they 
filled the space between the beams and the roof 
with dr)' wood, sulphur, and bitumen ; they then 
retreated from the defence, if quite e.xhausted. 
The more prudent of t!ic assailants Mis|)Ot'ted some 
stratagem, but many immediately applied tlic 
scaling ladders, and mount(*<l boldly to the roof. 
At that instant the Jews helow set fire to the train; 
the flames rushed roaring and blazing up among 
tJie astonisluMl assailants. Some flung themselTea 
down headlong into the city, others among dlf 
enemy ; there they lay bruisetl to death, or with 
broken limbs : many were burnt alive, others fell 
on their own swords. In vain they lo^ikedto their 
companions below, in vain they beheld the sorrow 
of C'it'sar himself, who, though lliey had acted 
without orders, commiscTated their fate. Escape 
or succour were alike im]H}Ssible ; a few on a 
broailer jmrt of the roof fought valiantly, and diiwi 
to a man witii their arms in tlieir hands. The 
fate of a youth, namtHl lA)nginu8, crcaletl general 
interest — tlie Jews ofFeretl to sjmre his life if he 
would go down and surrender ; on the oilier bandt. 
Ids brother Cornelius, from lielow, entreated hild 
not to disgrace the Roman character — llie 
etablied himself to the heart. One Artorius eaca]^ 
by a singular stratagem : he called to one of nia 
oamrades, and ofler^ to leave him bis whole pro- 
pel ty if be would catch him as he fell. The man 
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came below, Artoriiis juinpetl down, crushed his 
friend to death in his fall, and escafjetl unhurt. 
Thus a great part of the weslcni cloister w as burnt, 
the Romans set Are to that of the north, and laid it 
in ashes as fiiras the north-east corner, near Cedron. 
^ -In the mean time the famine continued its fear- 
ful ravages. Men would fight, even the dearest 
friends, for the most inis<Tahlc morsel. The very 
: dead were searcheil, as though the) might conceal 
Bome scrap of food, E\ en the robbers began to 
Buffer severely : they went prowling about like 
mad dogs, or reeling, like dninken men, from 
. weakness; and enlere<l and searchc<l the same 
houaes twice or thrice m the same hour. The 
most loatlisome and disgusting fiKx) was sohl at an 
enormous price. They gnawi*^! their belts, shoes, 
and even tlie leathern coats of their hhiekls— chopt 
hay and shoots of trees sold at high pric<*8. Yet 
what were all these horrors to that which followed ? 
There was a woman of fVrea, from the village of 
Beibezoh, Marv, the ilautrhter of ICleazar. She 


tossessed considerable wealth when she took ro- 
in tl*e city. Day afi<*r day she had been 
, pltmdere<l by the robbers, whom she liad pro>okcd 
by her bitter imprecations No one, however, 
Z would mercifully put an end to her raiw'ry ; and 
Jb^ mind inaddeiie<l willi %vrong, her IkkIv preyed 
S AfU by famine, she wildly resolved on an expe- 
pirn which might gratify at once her vengeance 
^||ail4 Her hunger. She had an infant that was vainly 
endeavouring to obtain some moisture from tier 
dry bosom — slic seiz<^ it, cooked it, ate one Italf, 
ati^ set the oth^ aside. The smoke and the snudl 


of food i|uickly reacbe<l the robbers— they forced 
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her door, and with horrible threats commanded 
her to give up wliat she iiad hf»en feasting on. 
She replic^l with apimllin^ indifTerence, that she 
had carefully reservtHlfor lier good friends a part of 
her meal — she uncovcretl ihe remains of her clvikL 
Tlie savage men sUkhI speed dess, at which site 
cried out with a shrill voice, “ Eat, for I have 
eaten — he ye not more delicate than a woman, 
more tender-hearted than a mother — or if ye are 
too religious to touch such fotnl, I have calt^n half 
alrea<ly, leave me the rest.” They retirt*d pale and 
trembling with horror — the story spread rapidly 
througli the city, nn<l reaclud the Roman camp ; 
where it was first heard with incredulity, afterwards 
with the deep«*st eommiseratit>n. How dreadfidly 
must the reeollt‘clion of the words of Moses have 
fixed tliems<*lves ujHm ilie minds of all those Jews 
who wert' not entirely unread in their holy writings ; 
— “ The tender and drtuate woman among yoir, 
which would not adventure to »rt the fole of her 
foot upon the ground for deticatenexs and tender- 
7 iesn^ her eye shall be evil toward the husband 
of her bosomy and toward her «o/i, and toward 
her daughter ; and toward her young one that 
vometh out from between her feet ^ and toward her 
children which she shall bear: for she shall eat 
them for want of all things^ seertUy in the eiegg. 
and slraitness wherewith thine enemy shatl dis^ 
tress thee in thy gates."* 

The destruction of the outer cloisters had Mi 
the Romans masters of the great court of tlie Gen- 
tiles ; on the 8th of August Uie engines began to 
baiter the eastern chambers of the inner court. 
For six previous days the larcrt^t and most power- 
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ful of t}te battering ramt Imd played upon the 
wall, the enormous siae and compacUiest of the 
stones had resisted all its efforts ; other troops at 
the same time endeairoured to iindennine the 
northern gate, but with no better success ; nollung 
therefore remained hut to fix Uie scaling ladders, 
and storm llie cloisters. Tlie Jeu s made no re- 
sistance to their inounlini? Uie walls ; but as soon 
as they reached the top hurled tliein down head- 
long, or slew tliein heiore Ujey could cover Uiein- 
j;eJvcs wilJi tlicir sliieKh. In some places tliey 
thrust down the ladders, load(‘<l uithaniKHl men, 
who fell back, and were dablK**! to pieces ()n tiie 
pavement- Snne of the standanl hearers had le 1 
the way, they also were n*|MdIe<l, and the Jews 
remain^ masters of tlie eagles. On the side of 
the Homans fell many distinguished soldiers; on 
that of the Jews, Kleazar, the nephew of Simon. 
Rqmlsed on all hands from the top of the wall* 
Titus commanded fire to he set to iJie gates. 

In the mean lime An.inus of Kmmaiis, the 
bloody executioner of Simon, and Archclaiis, son 
of Magadal, deserted to the Homans. Titus at 
first intended to jmt them to death, hut afu^rwards 
relented. 

No sooner had llie olazing torches lieen applied 
to the gales than the silver plates lieaieti, the 
wood lundle^l, the wiiole flamed up and spread 
rapidly to the cloisters. Like wild beasts envi- 
ro^ in a burning forest, the Jews saw the awful 
circle of fire hem them in on ev ery side ; their 
courage sank, they stood gasping, motionless and 
ItelfdeM ; not a hmid end^vour^ to quench the 
flames, or stop tlie silent progress of tbe oonflagra- 
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lion. Yet still fierce thouglits of desperate ven- 
geance were brooding in their hearts. Tlirough 
tlie whole night and we next day, the fire went on 
consuming the wiiole range of cloisters : Titus at 
length gave orders that it should he extinguished ; 
and the way through the gales levclletl for the ad- 
vance of the legionaries. A council of war was 
summoned, in which the expediency of destroying 
the magnificent building was sidemnly discussed* 
ll consistcil of six of the clnef oflicers of the army, 
among tlic rest, of Tiberius AlexaiultT, whose of 
ferings had formerly cnrichetl the splendid ctlificc. 
Tlirce of the council insisUKl on the necessity of 
destroying for ever this cita<]el of a mutinous 
people : it w as no longer a temple, but a fortress, 
and to be ltt*at<*d like a military' strong-hold. 
Titus inclincil to milder counsels ; the magnifi- 
cence of ll»e building had made a strong impres- 
sion upon his mind, ami be was reluctant to de- 
stroy what might U' consitiertHl one of the wonders 
of the Homan empre. Alexajuier, Fronto, and 
Cerealis concurrc<l in this opinion. juhI the soldiers 
were ordered to do ail they could to t^iicnch the 
fliUTics. Hut higher counsels had otherwise de- 
creed, and the Umiple of Jenisalcm was to be for 
ever ohliU*rated from Uie face of the eartii. The 
whole of the first day after the fire hi*gan, Uio 
Jews firom exhaustion and consternation remained 
entirely inactive. The next, they made a furious 
sally from Uie eastern gate against the guards who 
were posted in tlic outer court. The Icmonaries 
locktHl their shields together and stood We brunt 
of the onset: but Uic Jews still came pouring 
fiutli in such overbearing multitudes, Ihil Tittis 
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himself was forced to charge at tlic head of some 
cavalry, and with difficulty drove them back into 
the temple. 

It was the 10th of August, the day alrealy 
darkened in the Jewish calendar by the destruction 
of the former temple by the king of Babylon : it 
was almost passinl. Titus withdrew again into 
the Antonia, intending the next morning to make 
a general assault. The quiet summer evening 
came on ; the setting sun simne for the last tim? 
on the snow-white walls, and glistening piimacl *.s 
of the temple roof. Titus had retired to rest ; 
when suddenly a wild and terrible cry was hearl, 
and a man cam(‘ ntshing in, announcing that tlie 
temple was on fire. Siinc of the besieged, not- 
withstanding their repulse in the morning, b itl 
sallied out to attack the men who were busily 
employed in exiinguisbing the fires aliout t!ie 
cloisters. The Homans not merely drove them 
back, but, entering the sacretl s[iaL’e with ihi'in, 
forced Uieir way to tlie door of the temple. A 
soldier, wdlhout orders, inounling on the shoulders 
of one of his comrades, lhrt*w a blazing braiul into 
a small gibhrd diKir on the north sid<* of tin* cliaui- 
hers, in the outer building or jKircb. The flames 
sprung up at once. The Jews uttered one simul- 
taneous shriek, and gras|>ed their swords with a 
furious determination of revenging and perisliiiig 
in the ruins of the temple. Titus rushed down 
with the utmost speed : be shouted, he made signs 
to his soldiers to quench the firi! : his voice was 
drowned, and his signs unnoticed, in the blind 
confusion, Tlie legionaries either could not, or 
would not h«ur: tii^ rusbod on, trampling each 
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other down in their furious haste, or, stumbling 
over the crumbling ruins, perished with the enemy. 
Each e.xhortcd the other, and each hurled his 
blazing brand into the inner part of the edifice, 
and then hurried to his work of carnage. The 
unarmed and defenceless people were slain in 
thousands ; they lay heapetl like sacrifices, round 
the altar ; the sU‘j)s of the temple ran with streams 
of blood, which wasluxl down tlic hollies that lay 
about. 

Titus found it impossible to check the rage of 
the soldier)’ ; he entennl with his olheers, and 
sur\’eycHl the interior of the sacred etlifice. The 
splendour filled tliein with wonder ; and as the 
flames had not yet penetrattnl to the holy place, 
he made a last efTort to save it, and springing 
forth, again e.xhorted the soldiers to stay the pro- 
gress of the couflagratioii. The centurion, Labe- 
ralis, endeavouretl to force obiHlience with his staff 
of office ; but even res|M‘ct for the emperor gave 
way to the furious animosity against the Jews, to 
tlie fierce excitement of battle, and to the insatiable 
hope of plunder. The soldiers saw ever)* thing 
around them radiant with gold, which slione daz- 
zlingly in the w ild light of Uie flumes ; they sup- 
posetl tliat incalculable treasures were laid up lu 
the sanctuar)'. A soldier, impercTived, thrust a 
lighted torch between the hinges of llw door : the 
whole building was in flames in an instant The 
blinding smoke and fire forced the officers to re- 
treat, and tlie noble edifice was lefi to its fate. 

It was an appalling spcclatde to the Roman-— 
what was it to Uie Jew f The whole summit of 
the hiU which commandei thm MiXt Uaied like a 
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volcana One after anotlier the buildings fell in, 
with a trcinendous crash, and were swallowed up 
in the fier>' abyss. Tlie roofs of cedar were like 
sheets of flame : the gildetl pinnacles shone like 
spikes of red light : the gate towers sent up tali 
columns of flame and smoke. Tlie neighbouring 
hills were iighte<l up ; and dark group of poplc 
were seen watching in horrible anxiety the pro- 
gress of the destruction : the walls and heights of 
the upper city were crowded with faces, some pale 
with the agony of despir, others scowling un- 
availing vengeance. The shouts of the llomnn 
soldier)', as they ran to and fro, and the bowlings 
of Uie insurgents w ho were ^>erisliing in the flames, 
mingled with the roaring ol the conflagration and 
the tiiundering sound of falling timbers. The 
eclioes of tlie mountatn.s replietl or brought back 
the shrieks of the people on the heights : all along 
the wails resounded scream.H and wailings : men, 
who were expiring with famine, rallied their 
remaining strength to utter a cry of anguish and 
desolation. 

The slaughter witiiin was even more dreadful 
than the spectacle from without. Men and women, 
old and young, insurgents and priests, those who 
fought, and tliose who entreated mem', were 
licw'ii down in indiscriminaur carnage. Tlie num- 
ber of the slain exceeded that of tlie slayers. The 
legionaries had to clamber over heap of dead, to 
cariv on the work of extermination. John, at tbc 
heaci of some of his troop, cut bis way through, 
first, into the outer court of tlie temple, after- 
ward into the upper city. Some of the priesu 
n^nllie roof wifpmxl off tlie gilded spikes, with 
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their sockets of lead, and used them as missiles 
ap^nst the Romans below. Aftcmards they fletl 
to a [lart of tlic wall, about fourteen feet wide ; 
they were summonetl to surrender ; but two of 
them, Mair, son of Belga, and Joseph, son of 
Dalai, plungeil headlong into the flames. 

No part escnpetl the fury of the Romans. Tlie 
treasuries with all their wealth of money, jewels, 
and costly robes — the plunder which the Zealots 
had laid up — were totally destroyeil. Nothing re- 
mained but a small part of the outer cloister, in 
wliich about COOO unatmed and defenceless peo- 
ple, with women and children, had taken refuge. 
Tliese jHM>r wretches, like multitudes of others, 
had Ihtu led u[) to the temple by a false prophet, 
who had prcK*laime<l tliat (ukI cominundeil all the 
Jews to gt) up to the temple, where he would 
disjilay his Almighty jiower to save his people. 
Tlic siddiers set fire to tlie building : ever)' soul 
perished. 

For during all this time false prt>phets, suborned 
by the Zealots, had kept the }HH>ple in a state of 
feverish e.xcitement, as though the appointed De- 
liverer would still appear. They could not, in- 
deed, but remember the awful, the visible signs 
wliich had [m^eiHlcil the siege— -the fiery sword, 
the armies fighting in the air ; Uie 0}Kmtng of tlie 
great gate, the fearful voiev within the sunctuary, 
“ Let us depart the wild cry of Jesus, son of 
Ananus — IFoe, troe to the n’/y, which he had con- 
tinued from the government of Albinus to the 
time of the siege, when he suddenly slopped, 
slirieked out — woe to and was struck omd 

by a stone. Yet the undying hopes of fierce fiuwK 
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deism were kept alive by tlie still renewed pre- 
dictioQ of that Great one, who would at this time 
arise out of Juduea, and assume the dominion of 
tlie world. This prophecy the flattering Josenhus 
declared to be accomplished in the Roman, Ves- 
pasian ; but more patriotic interpreters still, to 
the last, expected to see it hilfilled in the person 
of the conquering Messiah, who would reveal him- 
self in the darkest liour, wither the Ronnin legions 
with one word, and then transfer the seat of em- 
pire from the Capitol to Sion. 

The whole Roman army entere<l tlje sacred 
precincts, and pitched their standards among the 
smoking ruins ; they offered sacrifice for tlie vic- 
tor)’, and with loud acclainations saluted Titus, as 
einjicror. Their joy was not a little enhanced by 
the value of the jilunder they had obtained, widen 
was so great that gold fell in Syria to half its for- 
mer value. The few priests were still on the top 
of the walls to whii h they had esrajietl. A boy 
emaciated with hunger came down on a promise 
ilial bis life should he sjiared. He immediately 
ran to drink, filled Ids vessed, and liurried away to 
his comrades with such s}iee<i that the soldiers 
could not catch him. Five days afterwards the 
jiricsts were stan e<l into surrender ; they entreated 
for their lives, but Titus answereil, that the hour of 
mercy was past ; they were led to execution. 

Stiil the upfier city licld out; but Simon and 
John, disheartened by the ca|Aure of the temple, 
demanded a conference. It was granted, and TtUis 
stationing himself at the western verge of the hill, 
addressed them through an interpreter. He offered 
to spare their lives on the condiuon of instant sur- 
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render. John and Simon demanded free egress 
willi iheir wives and children, promising to eva- 
cuate the city, and depart into tlic wilderness. 
The terms were rejected, and Titus vowed Uie 
unsparing extermination of tlie w liole people ; his 
troops had immediate licence to plunder and bum 
Acra. The archives, the council house, the wliole 
of Acra and Onhla were instantly set on fire. The 
insurgents took jK)ssehsh)n of the palace where, 
from its strength, the j>eople had laid up much of 
tlieir wealth ; they <lrove the Hinnans back, and 
pul to tlealh 8400 of the |jeople who had taken 
refuge there, and plundt'red all the treasures. They 
took two Homan soldiers alive; one they put to 
death, and dragged his IkkIv through the city ; the 
other pretending to ha\e something to coinmuui- 
cale to Simon, was led before him, but as he had 
nothing to say, he was made o\er to one Ardala, to 
be put to death. lie was led forth with his hands 
bound, and his eyes handage<l, to he killtHl in sight 
of the Homans, hut while the Jt w was drawfaig ids 
sword, he coutri\ed to make his escape. TltUS 
uuwdling to punish him with death after he had 
thus esca}x*d, hut wishing to show that it was un- 
worth) of a Htunan soldier to he taken alive, had 
him strippiHl of Ins armour, and disinisstHl him 
with disgrace. 'I he next day the Homans entirely 
cleared the lower tit), and set the whole on fire. 
The insurgents coojxd up in the up|HT city, lay iu 
umbush near the outlets, and slew ever) one who 
attempted to desert. Their great trust was iu the 
subterranean passages, iu which they hoped to lie 
hid. 

Ou tlie 20tli of August, Cmsar at length raised 
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Us mpumlB against the stccji cliffs of tlic upper 
city ; he liad Uic greatest difficulty in obtaining 
timber. But at last liis works w< rc ready in two 
Uaccs, one opjx>site the }>alace, the other near the 
XysUis. Tlie Iduinean clurfuiiiis now endca* 
voured secretly to make their terms. Titus re- 
luctantly consenttnl ; hi:t the \ igilant John de- 
tected the plot, threw tlie leaders into prison, and 
entrusted the defence of the walls to more trusty 
soldiers. Still the guards could not jirevciu de- 
sertion ; though iiiany were killed, \et many 
cscapetL Tlie Koman.*', weary of the work of 
slaughter, spared the hui sold all the rest 

as slaves ; though the\ hor<* but a low pric<% the 
market being gluUtd, and few purcliasers ftmnd — 
40,000 were thus sjtare<k the nnnd>er sohl as slaves 
was incalculable. AIhiui the siiim* time a priest 
named Jesus, sun of Thehuth, obtained his life on 
condition of surrendering some of the treasures of 
the temple wliieh he liad secured, two candlesticks, 
tab!e!i, goblets and uf pure gidd, as well an 

the curtains and the r<d/rs of tlie High Priests, 
Another, who ha<l been one of tin* treasurers, 
showed a place whe n* the \csts ami girdles of the 
priests were coiireaietl, with a great (piaiitity of 
purple and scarlet tiiread, and an immensi* ston^ 
of cinnamon, cassia, and oUier spires 

Eighteen days elapHt‘d hefor<‘ the works were 
comjdeted ; on the heveiitli of SepteinlMT, the en- 
gines Wre advancid to bailer down the last bul- 
wark of llic besteg<*d. Some did not await tlie 
conflict but crept down into the lower city, otbem 
shrunk into the subterranean jmssages, ottiem, 
more matifuliy» endeavoured to beat doan the 
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engineers. The Romans advanced in the pride 
of victory, the Jews were wcar\', famtne>strickcn, 
di»hcartent*<L A breach was speedily made, some 
of the towers fell, the leaders (hd not display their 
custoniar\' valour and conduct ; they fleti on all 
sides. Some who were acciistome<l to vaunt the 
most loudly, now stotxl iJcile, treml>ling, inactive; 
others endeavoured to break throu;jIi the Roman 
works and make their escape. \'at,me rumours 
were spread abroad that the whole westeni wall 
had fallen, that the Romans were in the city ; 
tite men lo^jketl ar<mnd for their wonted leaders ; 
they neither saw their active figureslmrr) ing about 
in the thickest of the fray, nor heard their voices 
exciting them to desiH'rate resistance. .Many 
threw llicinsehes on the grouiul and bitterly la- 
mented their fate. Kven Joliit and Simon, instead 
of remaining in their three iinpregnahle towers, 
where nothing hut famine could have retluced 
them, clescemltHl intt> the stret‘t^, aiul rted into the 
valley of Sih»am. They then made an attempt to 
force their way through the wall ; hut their daring 
and strength seemed alike broken, they were re* 
pulsed hy the guard, dis|KTsed, and at length crept 
down into the subterranean vaults. The Romans 
ascended the wall with slwmts of triumph at a vic- 
tory so much beyond all ho|K% easy aiul hlooilless ; 
they spread through the streets, slaying and burn- 
ing as they went, In many houses whert' they 
expetded rich plunder, they found nothing but 
heai>s of putrid bodies, whole fmiiilies who had 
dicil of hunger ; tliey retreated from the Kuktiisome 
sight and insufTcrahle stench. But they were not 
moved to mere y towards the living ; in some placet 
Wl. 111. F 
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For ooiiie distaoco tliey laid foU«we«l Uic itmiural 
windings of the cavern, aiui then attcnifiUHl to Jig 
their nay out beyond the uaib; but llieir provi- 
sions, however carefully husbanded, foan failed, 
attd Simon detenniiieJ on the hold ineaf»iire ol 
altempting to overawe the Itoniaiis by lii.s hudden 
and spectral ap|K*arance. Sewn of his capture 
was sent to Titus ; lie was ordered to be set apart 
fur tlic inijicnal triumplh 

Thus fell, and for ever, the metro]}olis of llie 
Jewish state. Oilier eilies have riscni on the ruins 
of Jenisaleiii, and suceeednl, as it were, to the 
inalienable itilienUiiee of per|jc*tnal siege, uppri s- 
sion, and ruin. JenisaJeiii iniglit alinusi seem to 
be a place under a [leeuliar curse ; it has probably 
witnessed a far greater jiortion of human misery 
tlian any other 8|xit upon the earth. 

Terentius Rufus, or Turnus Rufus, (as his name 
appears in the Rabbinical traditions, ever coupled 
with the most rancorous expressions of hatred, and 
confounded with the no lt?ss ohuoxtous T. Aiinius 
Rufus, liie governor of Jtuhea in the time of Ha- 
drian,) exctculed the work of desolation, of which 
he was left in charge, with unreleiiiing seweritv 
Of all the stalely cil\ — the |>opulouh streets, die 
palaces of the Jewisii kings, the fortresses of her 
warriors, the temple of Irt God — not a ruin re- 
mained, cxcx*jil the Ull lowers of Hiasiielis, Mari- 
amne, and Hijipicus, arul part of Uic western wall, 
which was left as a defence for the Roman camji* 
Titus having distributed praises and rewards to 
his army, and o0ered sacrihee to Ids gods, Imd 
depart!!^ Wherever be weal, miserable gangs 
of ca|Sives w ere dragged along, to glut the eyea 
and ears of the Got^ucron their tufferings in 
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those horrible sixNrtacleii, which are the eternal 
disfn^cc of the Koman character. At C;esarea 
Philippi, 2,500 were slain in cold blood, cither in 
combats %vith wild beasts, or lighting as bands of 
gladiators. Tliis was in honour of tlie birth-day 
of his brother Dotnitian — an appropriate celebra- 
tion for such an event. Vespasian’s birth-day 
was also commcmoratetl at Benins with the same 
horrible festivities. One act of* mercy alone, to- 
wards the Jewish race, markeil the journey of 
Titus. Tlie inhabitants of Antioch, incited by a 
Jewish apostate, Antiochus, the son of the first 
man among the Jews in the city, had cruelly per- 
secuted his brethren. This apostate had accused 
liis kindred of a design of setting fire to the whole 
city. For this, many were burnt tdive, and the whole 
community threatenetl with destruction. An acci- 
dental fire happened aftenvanls to take place, which 
was again laid to the charge of the Jews. In short, 
the whole Grecian population was so exasperated 
agiunst tlic Jews, that they petitioned Titus for 
their expulsion from the city, or at least to cancel 
their privileges. Titus at first gave no answer, 
but afterwards, on liis return from the Euphrates, 
he refused their demands in tlicsc affecting words : 
“ Tl»e countr)' of the Jews is destroyed— thither 
they cannot rctnni : it would l)e hard to allow them 
no nomc to which they can retreat — leave them in 
^ace.'' As he iiass^ from Antioch to Alexan- 
aria, he surveyed the ruins of Jerusalem, and is 
said to have been toiicheil with pity at the total 
desolation of that splendid eit>\ For this work 
of havoc, for the destruction of near a million 
and a half of human lives, and the reductioii of 
above 100,000 to the moal cruel servkude, Tiloa 
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was considered as entitled to a sjdcndid triumph. 
If the numbers in Joscpliiis may l)C depended on, 
the fearful catalo^rue of those who lost their lives 
or their libert}" in this extcnninatinp war, and its 
previous massaco's, stands as follows : 


BEFORE THE W AR I NUKU t'ESFAtil \N. 

At JentsaJem, killt'd by Floruii .'].600 


AtCirsarea 20,000 

At Scjihopolis 1 

At Aiiicaton 2, '»0<) 

At Htolemais 2,000 

At Ak'Eaiktlria 5(*,000 

At DaiivaNcus 10,0(U) 

At Jop)»a 0.400 

Upon the* moimtaiii Ai>ainuu 2.0(K» 

Tlie battle near AsRralun 10,000 

The ambujicades b.OOO 

129,500 


m K1N<» THE WAR lb flAEllJ^. AND Jl l» KA. 


At Japlia 15,000 

On Geriziiu 11,(00 

At Jutapata 40,(MM( 

AtJupna 4.200 

At Tanchea 0,500 

At Gamala 0,000 

At Glw:hala 0,000 

In Idinnea 10,000 

AtGeraaa 1,000 

Kearthe Jordan 15,000 


At Jeniaalem 


1 1«,300 
1 , 100,000 


amcB THE VkiA. or jbiii'silem. 


At llaetuenta I,r00 

At Jardea 3,000 

At M a a adB 060 

3,000 


TOTAL KlUjPl 
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PRISON eutt. 

In Gischala 2,200 

Near the Jonlan 2,500 

At Jerusalem 97,000 

TOTAl. PR1M»NEH-S 101,700 

The loss in many skinoishes and battles, — that 
of Itabyrium, for instance, — is omitted, as \vc have 
not the numbers ; besides the immense waste of 
life from massacre, famine, and disease, inseparable 
frtim such a war, in almost eveiy district. Tlie 
number of prisoners is only given from two places 
besides ,Ierusalem. 

Nothing could er|ual the splendour of the triumph 
which Vesjuisian shared v\ith his son Titus for 
their common victorie.s. Besides the usual tUsplay 
of treasures, gold, silver, jewels, purple vests, the 
rarest wild beasts from all tpiiirters of the glol>e» 
there wen* t xtraordinarv’ juigeanls, tijree or four 
8tc»ries liii^h, representing, to the admiration and 
delight of tliose civilized savages, all the horrors 
and miseries of war ; beautiful countries laid waste, 
armies slain, route<l, led captive ; cities breached 
by military engines, stormed, desiroyctl with fire 
and sword ; women wailing ; houses overthrown ; 
lemjiles burning ; and rivers of fire flowing through 
regions no longer cultivated or iK'opleil, but hlazitig 
far away into the long and urearv distance. 
Among the sfHnls, the golden table, the seven^^ 
branclicd candlestick, and the book t»f the law» 
from the temple of Jerusalem, were conspieuous. 

The triumph passtxi on to tbeC’apilol, and there 
paused to hear that the glory of Borne was com- 
pleted by the insulting and cruel execution of the 
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bravest general of the enemy. This distinction 
fell to the lot of Simon, Uie son of Gioras. He 
was dragjjeil along to a jdnee near the Forum, 
W’ith a halter round his neck, scoiirgeil as he went, 
and there put to death. 

, Tlie antiquar\' >till endeavours to trace, among 
defaced and mouldering reliefs of the arch 
raised to Titus, “ the Deliglit of Iiuinan-kind,” 
and which still stands in the Forum of Rome, the 
representation of the s|K>ils taken from the temple 
of Jerusalem— the golden table and candlestick, 
Uie censers, the silver trumpets, and even the pro- 
cession of captive Jews. 




BOOK XVII. 

TERMly.KTION OF THE WAR. 

Fall ttf Hrrwivm — yjarhtrrus — Ma$atta—^Fate af 
JosfphuM — jignpfHi — Berti^ict, 




( 75 ) 


It might have been expected that all hopes of 
resistance, even among Uie most stuhlK^m of the 
Jews, would have bet‘n buried under tlie ruins of 
the capital ; that after the fall of Jerusalem, with 
such dreadful miser)* and carnage, ever)* tow n would 
at once have its gates, and laid itself at the 

mercy of the irresistible conmieror. \’et, when 
Lucilius Bassus came to take the command of the 
Homan amn , he found thrw strong fortresses still 
in anns— IlertMlion, Masada, and Macha?ni8. 
HertKlioii iiniiuxliately cajiitulaied ; hut Macluenis, 
beyond the Jordan, relying on its impn^gnable 
liosition. (UfiiHl all the jR)wer of llie enemy. 
Maciuerus sUhkI on the summit of a lofty crag, 
surrouiKlt'd on all sides by ra\ines of enormous 
depth, which could not t'asily 1 k' crosstnl, and 
could not jiossfhly \ h * filhnl up. One of these 
ravines, on the western side, ran dow'n, a distance 
of iiearlv eight miles, to the Dead Sea. Those to 
tlie north and the south wen‘ less dei‘p, hut not 
less impassable : on the east the hollow was 175 
fwl to the bottom, Ix'yond which arose a mountain 
which faced Macha*rus. The tow n had l»eeii built 
and strongly fortifunl by Alexander Janneus, as a 
check upon Uie Arabian freebtHUers. It was a 
place of great l>eauty, as well as slrtmgth, adorned 
with noble {mlaees, and amply supplitxl w itli re» 
s«r\'Otrs of water. Bassus determined to form the 
siege on the eastern side; the garrison took poo* 
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MMkm of file cftadd, and forced the ilnuigm« 
wild had taken refoge there from all quartet to 
defend the lower town. Manjr feroe eondieli 
took place under tlic walk ; tiie gmrriion aome* 
times surprising the enemy by tlie rapidity of their 
sallies ; sometimes, when the Romam were pre* 

K ^ed for them, being repulsed with great toss. 

ere hamiened to ^ a young man, named 
Eieazar, or remarkable activity* and valour, who 
greatly disUnguislie<l liitnself in these attacks, 
Mtug always the first to charge and the last to 
retreat, ofem by his single arm arresting the pro- 
gress of the enemy, and allowing liis routed com- 
patriots time to make good tlicir retreat One 
day, after the battle was over, proudly confident in 
his prowess, and in the terror of bis anns, lie re* 
mained alone without the gates, carelessly con* 
versing with those on tlic wall. Rufus, an Eg>'p- 
tian, serving in Uic Roman anny, a man of singu- 
lar bodily strength, w'atchcd the opportunity, rushed 
on hini, and bore him off, armour and ail, to the 
Roman camp. Bassos ordered Uic captive to be 
stripped and scourged in Uie sight of Ute besieged. 
At tlie sufferings of their brave cliamfiton the 
whole city set up a wiki wailing. Bassos, when 
be saw tlie effect of his barbarous measure, ordered 
a cross to be creeled, as if for the execution of the 


gallant youth. The lamentations in the city bev 
came more lou<l and general. Eieiuuir's family 
was powerful snd numeroua Through their in- 
fluence tt was agreed to surrender tlie citadel^ on 
condition that £leazar*s life slmuld bo spared. 
Ilie strangers in the lower town attempt^ to cut 
ihiir way Siiougii the poM of the beaiegers; a 
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few of the InaTest toeceeded ; of ilioee who re* 
maioed, 1700 perished Hie treaty with the gar« 
rison was honourably observed. 

Bassus proceeded to surround the forest of Jar> 
des, where a vast number of fugitives liad taken 
refuge: they attempted to break Uirough^ but 
were repuls^ and 3000 put to Uie sword During 
the course of these successes Bassus died, and 
Flavius Silva assumed Uie command in Palestine. 
Silva immediately marched against Masada, the 
only place which still held out Masada was situ* 
ated on the soutli-westem side of the Dctid Sea, 
Like the other hill fortresses of Palestine, it stood 
on a liigii rock, girt with precipitous chasms, tlie 
sides of which a goat could scarcely clamber. It 
was accessible only by two narrow and very difti* 
cult pths, from the east and from tlie west On 
the east, a path, or ratlicr a rocky sUvir, letl up 
from tlie shore of the Dead Sea, called the Ser- 
|>eiit, from its winding anti circuitous course. It 
ran along tlie verge of friglitful precipices, wliicli 
made tlic Jicad giddy to look duw n ; it was neces- 
sary to climb step by step ; if Uie foot slipped, 
instant death was inevitable. After winding in 
this manner nearly four miles, Uiis path opened on 
a level space, on which Masada stood, in the 
midst of a small and liiglily cultivakHl plain of 
extraordinary beauty and fertility. The city was 
girt wiUi a wall, nearly a mile in circuit ; it was 
twenty-two feet high, fourUH;n broad, and bad 
tliirty-sevon lofty towers. Besides this wall, Ma- 
sada had a strong and magnificent palace, with 
sixty towers, buih by Herod, on Uie western cliff, 
and connected, by an undei^pround way, with dMi 
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citsiteL Tbe vrestem sacmi ws« commsiHlfsd^ m 
iti Bsrrowen psit« by an impiT^rosbie tower 

Hh* city %rss amply supplied with cfxcclient 
water, and witli uroviaions of all kiiidit, wine, oil, 
vegetables, and dates. According to the strange 
account of Josephus, the air of Masada was of 
such a temperature, that, although some of thi*se 
fruits had oeen laid up for a hundrtHi years, store 
the time of Herod, tJiey were still sound and 
firesii. Tliere were hkf*wise annorieiw sufricieiil to 
supply 10.000 men, with great stores t»f iinii nniglit 
iron, brass, and leatl. In fart, Masada had Ikh'o 
the fortress which HercxI the Great liad alwavs 
looked to, as a place of Hcciirity, either in case uf 
foreign invasion, or the revolt of his own suhjc^ctH. 
The town was now as strongly manned an forti- 
fied. Eleazar, the commanded, %vas a cU»st'eiulani 
of Judas, the Galilean, and inherited tbe princi- 
ples of his anccislor in thcfir sternest and most 
stubborn fanaticism. To yield to a foreign domi- 
nion, was to him and fus zealous ass<K iateh the 
height of iftipit*iy ; <Jealh was far prvfvmhlr to a 
treacherous dereliclioii of the soven»ignty of («k 1. 
Tlicy atied, to the end, up to their lofty tenets. 

Silva having blcn kadtsi the U>w'n, so tliat none 
could make their i^ap<*, scixetl a point of rtu k, 
called the White Promontory, to the westward. 
There lie ercc*it*d his works, a mound, 35U feet 
high, and above iliat a second bank of enonnous 
stonea ; and at lengtii he brought a battering ram 
to bear upon tlie walb. After long resurtance, a 
breach waa made ; but tlic besieged had run up 
another wail within, of great timbers lakl }Mirallel 
wkb each other, in Iwo separate rows, die inter- 
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^eoing space being filled with earth : this sort of 
double artificial wall %vas held together by trans- 
verse beams* and the more violendy it was bat* 
tcred* the more solid and compact it became* by the 
yielding of the earth. Silva ordered his men to 
throw lighted brands upon it : the timbers speedily 
kindled, and the whole became a vast wall of fire. 
Tlie north wind blew the flames into the faces of 
the Ix^siegers, and the Romans trembled for their 
own works and engines. On a sudden the wind 
shifted to Uie south, the flames burned inw^ards, 
and tlie whole fell down, a heap of smouldering 
ashes. The Romans withdrew' to their camp, to 
prepare for the attack on the next morning, and 
stationeil strong and vigilant outposts to prevent 
Uie flight of Uie garrison. But Elea^ar was not a 
man citiier himself to attempt flight or to permit 
others to ft»llow so dastardly a coursi*. He assem* 
bled Ids followers in the (ialace, and reminded 
them that the lime was now come w hen tliey must 
vindicate to the utmost their lofly }*rinciples. God 
had evidently abandoned his jxopie ; the fail of 
Jerusalem, tlie ruin of the temple, too sadly proved 
this. The sudden change of tiie wind, on the day 
hefort*, distinctly announced Uial they, too, w^ere 
deserted by his protecting providence. 8U11 tl 
was better to fail into tlie hands of God, Uian of 
the Roman ; and he proposed Uiat they should set 
the city on fire, ami perish together, witli llieir 
wives unviolated, their children yet firee from cap* 
tivit\% on that noble funeral piie. 

His men gaaedon eachoUier in wonder. Some 
were kindled at once with his enthusiasm ; others 
thought of their wives and children, and lean 
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wer^seen stealing slowly down their hardy checks. 
Eleazar saw that they wore wavering, and broke 
out in a higher and more 8|>lendid strain. He 
spake of the imniortaiity, the divinity of the soul ; 
its joyful escaixi from its imprisonment in its mortal 
tenement lie ajijiealed to the example of the 
Indians, who bear life as a burthen, and eheerfullv 
throw it off. Perhaps with still greater effect he 
dwelt on the treatment of the eoiujuereil by the 
Romans, the abuse of wi)inen, ibe slaveiy of chil- 
dren, the munierous fcenes in the ampbillieatres. 
“ Let U8 die,” be endt^tl, “ unennlaved ; let us de- 
part from life in fre<Hloin with our wives ami chil- 
dren. This our law demands, this our wives and 
children entreat ; Go<l liimstdf has driven us to 
this stern necessity ; this the Homans dn^atl above 
all things, lest we hboubl disap|Kdul them of their 
victory. Let us deny them the joy and Iriuinpli 
of seeing u» 8ub(lue<l, and rather strike lliem with 
awe at our death, and wiili enforced admiration of 
our indomitable valour.” 

He was inU;rruj»Utl by the unanimous voice of 
the multitude, v\ing with each other in eagerness 
to begin on the instant the work of wlf-devolion. 
On Uieir intoxicaUrd spirits no softer feelings ba<l 
now the slightest effect. They embracetl their 
wives, tlicy kissed their children even with tears, 
and, at the moment, as ihcmgli they had been ilie 
passive instrumentsof another’s will, they stabbed 
them to Uie heart. Not a mati declimHl the mur* 
derous office. But they tlnnight that they should 
wrong the dead if Uiey sur\ ivwl them many mi- 
nutes. Tliey hastily drew together their most 
valuable effectM^ and, heaping them up, set fire to 
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these sumptuous funeral piles. Then, ten men 
havinp^ been chosen by lot as the general execu- 
tioners, tlie rest, one after another, still clasping 
the lifeless bo<lies of their wives and children, field 
up their necks to the lilow. Tlie ten then cast 
lots, nine fell by eacli otln'fs hands ; the last man, 
after he had carefiillv searchctl whetlier there was 
any more work for him to do, seized a lighted 
brand, set fire to the palace, and then, with resolute 
and unflinching hand, drove the sword to bis own 
heart. 

One old woman, anotlier female who was a re- 
lative of Eleazar and distingnisluMl for her learn- 
ing, and five children, who had cre|)t into an 
underground cavern, were all that escajHHl ; 960 
perisheil. The next morning the Koinans ad- 
vanced to the wall in close array and with the 
greatest caution. They fixctl the scaling-ladders, 
mounted the wall, and rushed ir*. Not a human 
h(‘ing ap|H'ared, all was solitude and silence, and the 
vestiges of fire all around filled them with astonisli- 
iiKUit. They gave a shout as tliey were wont when 
they drove the battering ram, as if to startle the 
})eople from their liidiiig-places. The two women 
and the five children came creeping fortii. The 
Romans would not lieJieve their 8tor\% till, having 
partially exlinguisheil the fire, tliey made their 
way into tlie ymlnce, and, not without atlmiration, 
heheld iliis unexampled spectacle of self-devotion. 

Thus temiinatefi tlie final subjugation of Judioa, 
An eilict of the Emperor to set up all the lands to 
sale, had been received hv Bassus. Vespasian 
did not pursue tlie usual |K>)icy of the Romans, in 
sharing the conquered territory among militaiy 

VOL. III. o 
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colonists. He reserved to the imperial troMur}' the 
whole profits of the sale. Only BOO vet^ns were 
settled in Emmaus, about seven miles and a half 
from Jerusalcin, At the same time another Cflict 
was issued for the transfer of the annual capitation 
tax of two drachma, paid by the Jews in every 
quarter of the world, for tlie support of the temple 
w'orship, to the fund for the rebuildinjr the Temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, which, as Gibbon observes, 

by a remarkable coincidence, had been con- 
sumed by Uie flames of war about the same lime 
with the Temple of Jerusalem.” Thus the Holy 
Land was condemned to be portioned out to stran- 
gers, and the contributions for the worship of tlic 
Ood of Abraham levied for the maintenance of 
a hcatlien etlifice. 

Vet, though entirely extinguished in Juda‘a, tlic 
embers of the war still burned in more distant 
countries. Some of the Assassins (llie Sicarii) 
fled to Egy^Jt, and began to display their usual tur- 
bulence, putting to deatli many of the moro influ- 
ential Jewish residents, who opposed their stnlitious 
designs, and exciting the rest to revolt The Jews 
assembled in council, and determined to put down 
tiieso dangerous enemies to their peace, by seizing 
and delivering them up to the Romans. Six him- 
dred were immediately apprehended, a few, who 
fled to the Thehais, were pursued and captured. 
But the spirits of these men were still unsubdued ; 
the most jirotiacted and excruciating torments 
eould not tndooe one of them, not even the ten* 
dmsi boy, to renounce bis Creed, or to own Caesar 
as his Lofd. On the news of this corom^tODv 
Yespasian sent orders that the iemfile of Onias in 
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HelioTOlb should be closed. Liiipus, the Prefect, 
obeyed the order, took awav part of the treasures, 
and slmt up the temple, 'fhe edict was executed 
with still greater rigour by Paulinus, the successor 
of Lupus, who entirely stripfXHl the trcasur\% and 
made the way U) the temple impassable. 

Tlie last of these fanatics, having previously 
endangered the peace of Cvrene, liad almost in- 
volved in his own fate the finv distiniruished Jews 
who had escaped the ruin of tlieir count r)'. A cer- 
tain turbulent weaver of Cyrene, nametl Jonathan, 
pretended to sujK'niatural signs and visions, and 
led a multitude of the lower orders into the Desert. 
The chief Jews denounced him to Catullus, the 
governor of the PenlajKjlis. Troops of iiorse were 
sent out, the deludi‘d multitude broutrht back, and 
the imj)ostor, after having long haflled their search, 
was appreliended. Before the tribunal of the go- 
vernor this man aecusetl many of the chief Jewti 
as accomplices in his plot. C’atidlus listentHl with 
greedy ear to his charges, and even suggested the 
names of those whom he was anxious to convict. 
On tlui evidence of Jonathan and a few of hid 
comrades, a man named Alexander, and Berenice 
his wife, who had been on bad terms witli Catullus^ 
were seized and put to death. Three Uiuusand 
more shared tlieir fate, their property was confis- 
cated to the imix^rial trea8ur^^ Jonathan went still 
f^her ; he denounced, as the secret instigators of 
liis revoh, soino of the Jews of tlie highest rank 
who resided in Rome — among the rest, Josephus 
the historian. 

Catullus came to Rome with his witnesses; 
Vespasian ordered a strict investigation, the event 
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of wWch was tlie exculpation of the accused, and 
condemnation of Jonatlian, who was first 
scourged and then burnt alive. Catullus escaj^cd 
.animadversion ; but Josephus, who spares no op- 
portunity of recounting the judgments of Pro- 
vidence on his own |>ersonal enemies, gives a 
frightful picture of his end. He wiis seized with a 
dreadful malady of body and mind. Packed witli 
remorse of conscience, he would rave, and scream 
out that lie was environed by the ghosts of those 
whom he had murdered. lie would then leap out 
of IkkI, and writhe and roll on the ground, as 
though on the rack, or burning alive in the flames. 
At length his entrails fell out, and death pul an 
end to his agonies. 

Tliere were several persons w ho escaped from 
the genend WTeck of their country, w ho.se fate may 
excite some interest. Josephus, tlu*. liistorian, after 
his surrender, marric^il a captive in C’ic.sarea ; but 
in obedience, it may be supj)osed, to the law which 

f iroliibited such marriages to a man of jiriestly 
ine, he discarded lier, and inarrit^d again in Alex- 
We have seen that lie was present during 
the whole siege, endeavouring to persuade his 
countrvmen to capitulate. W hether he seriously 
considered resistance inijioshible, or, as he pre- 
tends, recognizing the hand of (icxl, and tlie ac- 
complishment of the prophecies, in the min of his 
country, esteemed it impious as well as vain ; 
whether he was actuated by the baser motive of 
self-interest, or the more generous dtmire of being 
of service to his miserable countrymen, he was by 
no means held in the same estimation by Uic Ro- 
man army as by Titus. They thought a traitor 
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to his country might be a traitor to tlicm ; and 
they were apt to lay all their losses to his charge, 
as if he kept up secret intelligence with the be- 
sieged. On the capture of the city, Titus offered 
him any boon he would request He chose the 
sacred books, and the lives of liis broilier and fifty 
friends. He was aftemards permitted to select 
190 of his friends and relatives, from the multi- 
tudes who were shut up in the temple to be sold 
for slaves. A little after, near Tekoa, he saw a 
number of persons writhing in the agonies of 
crucifi.xion, among the rest three of his intimate 
associates. He rode off with all speed to entreat 
their pardon ; it was granted, but two of them 
expired as they were being taken down from the 
cross, the third sunivctl. Tlic estate of Josephus 
lying within the Roman encampment, Titus as- 
signed iiim other lands in lieu of it Vespasian 
also conferred on him a considerable pro|>crty in 
land. Josephus lived afterwards in Rome, in high 
favour with Vesj^asian, Titus, and Domitian. The 
latter jmnished certain Jews, atul an eunuch, the ^ 
tutor of his son, who had falsely accused hiih 
exemfiteil liis estate from tribute, and advanced 
him to high honour. He was a great favourite 
with tlie Empress Domitia. 

By liis Alexandrian wife Josephus had three 
sons : one only, Hyreaus, lived to uuUirity. Dis- 
satisfied with his wife’s conduct, he divorced her 
likewise, and married a Cretan woman, from a 
Jewish family, of tlie first rank and opulence in 
the island, and of admirable virtue. 

At Rome, Josephus first wrote tlie History of 
the Jewish War, in the Syro-Cbaldaic language. 
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for the use of his own countrjinen in the East, 
particularly tliose beyond the Euphrates. He 
afterivards translated the work into Greek, for tlie 
benefit of the Western Jews and of tlie Romans. 
Both king Agrippa and Titus bore testimony to 
its accuracy. The latter ordered it to be placed 
in tbe public library’, and signed it vvitli his own 
hand, as an autlientic memorial of the times. 
Many years afterwards, about A. C. 93, he pub- 
lished liis great work on the Antupiities of the 
Jews, of which tlie main object was to raise his 
nation in the estimation of the Roman world, and 
to confute certain calumnious accounts of their 
early hi8tor\% which increased tlie hatrcid and con- 
tempt in which they were held. With the same 
view' he WTote an answer to Apion, a celebrated 
grammarian of Alexandria, who had given cur- 
rency to many of the ancient fictions of Egy ptian 
tradition concerning the Jews. He likewise pul>- 
lished his own life, in answer to the staUmienls of 
his old antagonist, Justus of Tiberias, who had 
sent forth a histor)' of the war, written in (ireck, 
witli considerable elegance. When he died is un- 
certain : liistory loses sight of him in his 56lh or 
57th year. 

The last of the royal house of Herod, who ruled 
in Palestine, king Agrip|ia, among the luxuries of 
the Roman capiuii, where he generally resided, 
forgot the calamities of his country, and the ruin 
of hi* peonle. He died, as he had livtxl, tlm 
humble and contemteii vassal of Rome. He had 
received the honours of the pra*torsliip, and an 
accession of territory, from Wsjiasian. In liim tbe 
line of the Idumean sovereigns w as extinct. 
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His sister, Berenice, had nearly attained a loftier 
destiny. She was received witfi the highest lio- 
nours at tlie inijx^rial court, where her beauty and 
attractions, notwithstanding that she had been 
twice married, and had no great character for 
virtue,* so inflamed the heir of the empire and 
the conqueror of Judua, Titus, that Rome trembled 
lest a Jewish mistress should .sit on the im}>erial 
throne. The public dissatisfaction was so loud 
and unambiguous, that Titus was constrained to 
dismiss her. JShe returned aftenvards to Rome, 
but never regained her former favoui. Tlie time 
of her death, as well as that of her brother, is 
uncertain. 


♦ ITie Udtnan satirist, Juvenal, has ijiven cumrvncy to a 
rejiort of a acaiulalou-s cuuuexion with her brutlier. 
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The p<>litical existence of the Jewish nation was 
annihilated ; it was never again recognised as one 
of the states or kingdoms of the world. Judaea 
was sentenced to be {)ortioned out to strangers — 
the capital was destroyed — the temple demolislied 
— tlic royal house almost extinct — the high priest- 
hood buried under the ruins of the temple. Our 
liistory has lost, as it were, its centre of unit\* ; 
we have to trace a despised and obscure race in 
almost every region of tlie world ; and conned, 
as we can, the loose and scattered details of tlieir 
story. We are called back, indeed, for a short 
time to Palestine, to relate new scenes of revolt, 
ruin, and }x.Tsecution ; we behold Uie formation of 
two separate sniritual states, under the auUiority 
of which, the whole nation seems to range itself in 
willing obedience ; but in later jieriods we must 
wander over the whole face of the habitable globe 
to gather the scanty traditions which mark tlie ex- 
istence of the Jewish |H'ople among tlie different 
Btates of Asia, Africa, and Europe — where, re- 
fusing still to mingle their blood with any other 
race of mankind, titey dwell in their distinct fami- 
lies and communities, and still maintain, tliough 
sometimes long and utterly unconnected with each 
other, the principle of national unity. Jews ia 
the indelible features of the countenance, in UHiii* 
tal cliaracter, in customs, usages, and lawn, in 
language, and literature, above all, in relimon ; in 
the recollections of the past, and in the hopes of 
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the future ; with ready pliancy they accommodate 
themselves to every soil, every climate, every 
gradation of manners and civilization, every fonn 
of government; with inflexible pertinacity they 
practise their ancient usages, circumcision, ab- 
stinence from unclean meats, eating no animal 
food which has not been killetl by a Jew; rarely 
intennarry, except among each other ; observe 
the fasts and festivals of their cimrcli ; and as- 
semble, wherever they are numerous enough, or 
dare to do so, in their synagogues for public 
worship. Denizens every where, rarely citizens ; 
even in the countries in which they have been 
the longest and most firmly cstablisliecl, they ap- 
pear, to a certain degree, strangers or sojourners ; 
they dwell apart, tliough mingling with their 
neighbours in many of the affairs of life. For 
common purposes they adopt the language of 
the country they inhabit; nut the Hebrew re- 
mains the national tongue, in which their holy 
books are read, and their religious senices con- 
ducted — it is their literarv' and sacred language, 
as Latin was tliat of the Christian church in the 
dark ages. 

The histor)" of the modem Jews may l>c com- 
prehended under three heads ; 1st, Their literature, 
which, in fact, is nearly the same wiUi that of 
their law and their religion, the great mass of 
their writings being entirely devoted to those 
subjects: 2. Their wrsecutions : 3. Their industry. 
With regartl to the first jKiint, it would not be 
consistent wHh the popular character of our work 
to enter into it, further tlian as it has influcnceil 
the character and circumstances of the nation. 
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The second will be too often forced upon our 
notice : at one period the liistory' of the Jews is 
written, as it were, in their blood ; they show no 
siprns of life but in their cries of agony ; they 
only appear in the annals of the world to be op- 
pressed, robbed, persecuted, and massacred, ^'et 
still, jialient and indefatigable, they pursue, under 
eveiy* disadvantage, the steady course of industry. 
A\’lierever they have been allowed to dwell un- 
molested, or still more, in honour and respect, 
they have added largely to the stock of national 
wealth, cultivation, and comfort. Where, as has 
been more usually the case, they have been barely 
tolerated, where they have l>een considere<l, in 
jiublic estimation, the basest of the base, the verj'' 
outcasts ami refuse of mankind, they have gone 
on accumulating those treasures which they dared 
not betray or enjoy ; in the most barbarous 
|>eriod8 they keiit up the only trathc and com- 
munication whicli subsisted between distant coun- 
tries ; like hardy ami adventurous miners, lliey 
were always at work under the surface of society, 
slowly winning their way to opulence. Perpetu- 
ally plumleriHl, yet always wealthy ; massacred by 
thousands, yet springing up again from their un- 
dying stock, the Jews ap])ear at all times, and in 
ail rt*gions : their })erf)etuity, their national im- 
mortality, is at once the most curious problem to 
the ]K)litical inquirer ; to the religious man a sub- 
ject of profound and awful admiration. 

It was not long after the dissolution of the 
Jewish state that it revived again in appearance, 
under the form of two separate communitieB, 
mostly independent upon each other ; one under m 
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sovereignty purely spiritual ; the other partly tem- 
poral and partly spiritual — but each comprehend- 
ing ail the Jewish femilies in the two great divi- 
sions of the world. At the head of the Jews, on 
this side of the Euphrates, appeared the Patriarch 
of the West ; the chief of the Mesopotamian com- 
munity assumed the striking but more temj)oral 
title of Resch-Glutha, or Prince of the C aptivity 
Tlie origin of both these dignities, esjKKrially of 
the western patriarchate, is involved in much ob- 
scuritv. It might have been cx|>ecteil that, fiom 
the character of the great war with Rome, the 
people, as well as the state of the Jews, would 
nave fallen into utter dissolution, or, at least, 
verged rapidly towards total extermination. Be- 
sides the loss of nearly a million and a half of 
lives during the war, the markets of the Roman 
empire were glutted with Jewish slaves ; the am- 
pliithcatres were crowded with these miserable 
people, who were forceil to slay each other, not 
singly, but in troops ; or fell in rapid succession, 
glad to escape the tyranny of their masters by the 
more expeditious cruelty of the w ild beast ; and in 
the unwholesome mines hundreds were d<K>med to 
toil for that wealth which was not to Ix^ their own. 
Yet still this inexhaustible race n*viveil before 
Imig to offer new candidates fur its inalienable in- 
heritance of detestation and misery. Of tlic state 
of Palestine, indeed, immediately after the war, 
we have little accurate inibrmatioii. It is uncer^ 
tain how far the enormous loss of life, and the 
numbers carried into captivity, drained the coun- 
try of the Jewish population; or how far the 
rescript of Vespasian, wliich offered the whole 
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landed property of the province for sale, intro- 
duced a foreign race into the possession of the soil. 
The immense numbers engaged in the rebellion 
during the reign of Hadrian, imply, either that 
the country' was not near exliausted, or that the re- 
production in this still fertile region was extremely 
rapid. In fact, it must be remembered, that 
whatever liavoc was made by tlie sword of the 
conqueror, by distress, by famine ; whatever the 
consumption of human life in tlie amphitheatre 
and the slave market, yet the ravage of the war 
was, after all, by no means universal in the pro- 
vince. Galilee, Judoka, and great part of Idumea, 
were wasted, and, probably, nmen dejjopulated ; 
but, excepting a few towns which made resist- 
ance, the |x)pulous regions and wealthy cities 
beyond the Jordan eseajR'd the devastation. The 
dominions of king AgripjKi were, for the most 
j>art, rcsjKX'ied. Samaria subiniiieil without re- 
sistance, as did most of tlie cities on the sea- 
coast. Many of the rich and influe nliai jjcrsons 
fell off from their more ohsUnate countrymen at 
the beginning, or during tlie course of the war, 
were favourably received, and dismissed in safety 
by Titus. 

According to Jewish tradition, the Sanhotlrin 
escaped the general wreck. Before the fonnation 
of tile siege, it luul followed Gamaliel, its Nasi, 
or Prince, to Jabne (J amnia).* Simeon, Uie son 

• AVc hare somdiines that the pennission 

grant vtl, occurtling to the Rabbiiii, hy Titiu, to the San- 
hedriu, to tle|iart to Jainnia, Jahne, or Jafne, is another 
venion of the occount in Joeephus, of the eminent penona 
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and successor of Gamaliel, had gone up to the 
Passover ; he was put to deatli. Pabbau Jocha- 
nan ben Zaccai, after having laboured in vain to 
persuade tlie people to peace, made liis e8caj>e 
to the camp of Titus, and afterwards became Nasi 
at Jamnia. It was Rabban Jochanan wlio, on 
tlie awful night when the great eastern gale of 
the temjile flew ojK‘n of its own accord, quoted 
the ominous words of the prophet Zachariah — 
Open thy doors^ 0 Lebanon^ that the fire viay 
devour thy cedars^ He escaped the fury of 
the Zealots by being laid out on a bier, as 
dead, and carried forth by his scholars, R. Joshua^ 
and R. Eliezar. Gamaliel, the son of Simeon, 
likewise escaped the fate of his father. W ith 
the pemussion of Titus, he followed Joclianan 
to Jamnia, and aftenvards succeciled him in the 
presidency 

who were courteouHly rcceivcil by Titus, sent to Gffphm^ 
and afterwards recidled, for a short tiiiu*, to fiy their 
influence, with Josephus, in jiersuading Uie lanneged to sur- 
render. 

♦ The .^onhedrin, the Habbins say, had ten flittings. 
From Gazith (the chamWr in the temple) to KbuJioth 
(the Tal>ern%, or tdiops, in the outer court) — from Khanuth 
to Jerusalem — from Jerusalem to Jubneh — from Jubm li to 
Osha — from Osha to Sheiilwraam — from Sheiihar»^iim to 
Betbshaaraiin — from Biihshuaraim to Sejipnoris — from 
Si*pphoris to TilJerias. Its Nasi, or Presiikuts, on die 
same authority were os follows : — 

Exra. 

Bimon the Just. 

Antigoiius of Soclio (the master of Sailoc). 

Josejih ben Joexer, President. Josiqih ben Jochanan, 
Vice-|iretident. Joshua 
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Tlmt this school of Gamaliel had any legitimate 
title to the dignity of the Sanhedrin, may be rea- 
sonably doubte<l ; but it seems clear, that the great 
school of J amnia obtained considerable authority, 
and whether from the rank and character of its 
liead, or from the assemblage of many of the 
mend)ers of the ancient SanhcHlrin, who formed a 
sort of communitN* in that place, it was lookcfl up 
to with great resj>oct and veneration by the Jews 
who remained in Palestine. The Romans would 
regard with contemptuous indiiference the esta- 
blishment of this kind of authority. Like Pilate, 
or Gallio, in the Acts, they would leave to the 

Joshua l>i‘n Penichiah — j^rsecutcil hy Alexaudir Jan- 
; flul to AU'Xiiiulna. 

Jiulah ben Tubtwii, P. Simon ben Shetach. V. P. — 
ttcconliuj' to Li^htfiKit, many numrnt actions were 
jR'rfonuctl t}y them ; — hangrtl etghtg ari/cArt m 
tme Jiiu, 

Shemniuh, P, Abtalion, V. P, — «U*sceiuled from Senna- 
cherib ! their mothers of Jewish blood. Perlmiis 
tile Sameas and Polliu of Josephus. 

llillel, P. Sliumniai, V.P. — liillelwas a second Moses: 
at forty years oUl he came up to Jerusalem ; forty 
} ears he studied the law ; forty }X‘ar» he was presi- 
dent. 

Simeon, non of llillel — siiptiosed by some the Simeon 
who took our Saviour in liis arms ; but there is con- 
siderable chronological difficulty. 

Gamaliel, son of Simeon, (the teachiT of St. Paul,) — 
with him the honour of the law failed, purity and 
Pharisaism dietl. 

Simeon, his sou — slain at Jerusalem, 

Jochaium Ixm Zaccai. 

Gamaliel of Jabneh, son of Simeon. 

Simeon, sou of Gamaliel fiwi Patriarch of Ttberiai. 

Judah, son of Simeon. 

Gamaliel, son of Judah. 

VOL. HI, 


H 
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conquered people to settle among themselves 
“ qiieitiom relating to their lair,'* But these 
points were of vital interest to the Jew : they far 
surpassed in importance all sublunary considera- 
tions ; on these dependwl the favour of their God, 
their only refuge in their degradation and misery ; 
and with unexam ple<U though surely not reprehen- 
sible pertinacity, the more they were depressed, 
the more ardently tliey were attache<l to tlieir own 
institutes. They were their only pride — tlieir only 
treasure — their only patrimony, now that their 
temple was in ashes, and their land had hef*n con- 
fiscated. Tlie enemy could not wrt'sl them away ; 
they were the continual remembrancers of the 
glories of the past, the only consolation and plerlgc* 
of blessing for the future. It is indtred a strange 
transition in Jewish history from the wild contc-sts 
of the fanatic Zealots, to the disputations of learned 
exjK)unders of the law — from tlie blo(Kly tribunals 
of Simon Bar Gioras, John of Gischala, and 
Eleazar the Zealot, to the jxMceful scholars at the 
feet of Gamaliel — from the din of arms, the ciin- 
fusion of bcsieg<*d cities, the iniwTies of famine, 
massacre, and conflagration, to discussions about 
unclean meats, new moons, and the observ'ance of 
the Sabbath. But of all things it is most strange, 
that a people apparently occupied in thewj scholastic 
triflings, should, in sixty' years, spring up again 
in a revolt scarcely less formidable to tlie ruling 
jiowcrs, or less calamitous to themselves, Uian the 
great Jewish war under Titus. 

Gamaliel, the president of the school in Jamnia, 
or, as tlie Jews assert, the Nasi of tlie Sanhedrin, 
w as deeply learned, but proud and overbearing. 
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He studiously depressed liis rivals in learning, 
R. Eliezer, son of Hyrcan, and R. Joshua, son of 
Hananial). It was a question, whether a first- 
born animal, wounded on the lip, was a lawful 
offering. Joshua decided in the affirmative. Ga- 
maliel not merely annulled his sentence, but in- 
flicted an humili^ng penance on Joshua, making 
him stand up while he was lecturing. A scholar 
asked Joshua, whether evening prayer was a duty 
or a free-will offering. Joshua decidetl for the 
latter. Another contraction and anotlicr penance 
ensued, till at length the indignant scliolars deter- 
mined to throw off the yoke, and G.imaliel was 
formally deposed. Much difficulty arose about 
his successor. R. Joshua, his great rival, was 
passed by, and the choice lay between R. Akiba, 
a man whose fiery and impetuous cliaracter after- 
wards plungetl iuinself and the nation in tlie darkest 
calamities, and R, Eliezer, a young man of noble 
family, said to be de.scen<led from Ezra. The 
choice fell on Eliezer. He hesitated to accept the 
dignified office. “ Why ?’* he was asked. “ Be- 
cause 1 have not a grey beanl ; and immediately 
his beard began to sprout, and grew, on the in- 
stant, to the most ortliodox length and venerable 
whiteness. Other schools were gradiiallv esUi- 
blished. Eliezer, son of Hyrcan, taught in l^ydda ; 
Joshua, son of Hauaniah, in Pekun ; Akiba, in 
Baar-brak. Of all these Rabbins, or MasU^rs of 
Uie Law, stories are told, sometimes puenle, 
sometimes full of goo<l sense and profound 
moral wisdom, sometimes most absunily ex- 
travagant ; and characteristic inciilents, which 
bear the stamp of truth, occur in tlic midst of the 

H 2 
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most monstrous lerrends*. But all these sljow 
the autliority of Babhinism — for so that system (»f 
teaching may be called — over the public mind ; — 
of Rabbinisiii, which, supplanting the original re- 
ligion of the Jews, became, aft(*r the ruin of the 
temple and the extinction of the public worship, a 
new bond of national union, the great distinctive 
feature in the character of modem Judaism. In- 
deed it is absolutely nccessar\', for the distinct 
comprehension of the later Jewish history, to eiUer 
into some farther consideration of the origin, 
growth, and nature of tliat singular Bpirilunl supre- 
macy assumed by the Rahhinical oligarchy, which, 
itself held together hy a strong corponile spirit, 
by community of interest, by identity of princi])lt', 
has contributed, more than any other external 
cause, to knit together in onv. l)0(ly the widtdy 
dispersed members of the Jewisli family, ami to 
keep them the distinct and separate people which 
they appear in all ages of the world. It is clear 
that, after the return from the Babylonian eaplivilv, 
tlie Mosaic constitution could lx* but jiartially re- 
established. The whole building was too much 
sltatlered and its fragments too widely dispersed, to 
reunite in their ancient and regular fonn. Palestine 

• Some of the Ratibini refused to oat fleiih, or drink 

wine, after the destruction of the t4mii»k\ “ Shall w« i at 
meat when meat ofimngf are forbidden, or drink wine 
when wine offirriogi are no more made in the femiae 
“By that rule,” answered the slirewd H, Joshua, “you 
nuuft abiftain from bread, for the »hew-bread ti no more set 
out—from fruita, for the finrt fruila are no longer u0^~. 
from water, for there U now no water by the altar. Go : 
waact no duties from the people which the many cannot div 
charge.** 
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was a dependent province of the |freat Persian em- 
pire ; and neither the twelve confederate republics of 
older times, nor the monarcliies of the later j>eriod, 
could be jMjraiittetl to renew their existence. But 
in no respect was the original Mosaic constitution 
so soon or so entirely departed from, as in the dis- 
tinctions and endomnents of tlie great learned 
aristocracy, the tribe of Levi ; in no point was it 
more imjjossible to reinstate the })olity on its primi- 
tive moclel. To ascend no liigher, the tribe of 
Levi seem to have lost all their jMjssessions in the 
provinces of Isniel on the separation of the king- 
doms. On the retimi from the Captivity, the 
Levites are mentioned as distinct from the priests, 
and are present^ as it were, giving authority at the 
public rciuling of the law. But they were by no 
means numerous, perhaps scarcely more than suffi- 
cient to furnish the different courses to minister in 
the temple. At all events they were no indejien- 
denl or opulent tribe ; their cities were gone ; and 
though they still retained Ujc lithe, it was so far 
from supporting them in great affiucnce, that when 
the higher class encroached upon tlie rights of the 
lower order, the latter were in danger of absolute 
sUirvation. In fact, they were the officiating 
priesthood, aiul no mure — bound to be act]iiainted 
with the forms and usages of the sacriffeial ritual ; 
but the instruction of the people, and U»e inter- 
pretation of the Law, by no means fell nect»ssarily 
within ilteir province. On the otlier hand, the 
Jews who returned from the Captivity brought 
with tlie;]i a reverential, or rather a |)assioiiate 
aUacliment to Uie Mosaic Law. Tliis it seems to 
liave been die prudent policy of their leaders, Bara 
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mnd. Nehemiah, to encourage by aU poasibJe 
loeana, aa the great bond of social union, and t/ie 
tinfiuling principle of separation from llie rest of 
mankind, llie consecration of the second temple, 
and the re-eslablishment of the state, was accom- 
minied by tlie ready and solemn recognition of tlie 
Law. By degrees attachment to 3ie Law sank 
deeper and deeper into the national character ; it 
was not merely at once their Bible and tlicir Statute 
Book, it enter^ into the most minute detail of 
common life. But no written law can provide for 
all possible exigencies ; whether general and com- 
prehensive, or minute and multifarious, it ecjually 
requires the expositor to adapt to it the immediate 
case which may occur, either before the public 
tribunal, or tlrnt of the private conscience. Hence 
it became a deep and intricate study. Certain 
men rose to acknowledged eminence for their in- 
genuity' in explaining, their readiness in applying, 
their facility in quoting, and their clearness in 
offering solutions of tlie ditficult passage's of the 
written statutes. Learning in the Law became 
the great distinction to which all alike jtaid reve- 
renti^ homage. Public and private affairs de- 
pended on Uie sanction of tliis self-formc<i spiri- 
tual aristocracy. In an imperfect calendar tlie 
accurate settling of the proper days for the dif- 
ferent fasts and festivals was of the first imiiortance. 
It would have been considered as inevitably tend- 
ing to some great national calamity, if it had been 
discovered tW the new moon, or any other 
movable festival, above all if the Passover, had 
been celebrated on a miscalculated day. The 
national sacrifice, or that of the individual, might 
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be vitiated by an inadvertent want of conformity 
to tlie strict letter of the ritual. Every duty 
of lift?, of social intercourse between man and 
man, to omit its weightier authority as the 
national code of criminal and civil jurispru- 
dence, was regulated by an appeal to the Book 
of the Law. Even at every meal, the scrupulous 
conscience shuddered at the possibilit)', lest 
by some neglect, or misinterpretation of the sta- 
tute, it might fall into serious offence I n every 
case the learned in the law could alone decide to 
tlic satisfaction of the inquirer. 

Moreover, by degrees, another worship, inde- 
pendent of tlie temple, irrew up— that of tlie syna- 
gogue. Tlie nation still met m the great temple, 
for the puqKJse of national expiation or thanks- 
giving. The individual went there to make his 
legal offerings, or to utter his prayers in the more 
immediate presence of the God of Abraham. But 
besides tliis he had his synagogue — where, in a 
smaller community, he assembled, with a few of 
his neighbours, for divine worship, for pravrr, and 
for instruction in the law. Tlie latter more im- 
mediately, and gradually the former, fell entirely 
under the regulation of the learned interpreter rf 
the law, wlio, we may say, uniteil tlie professkms 
of the clergy and the law — tlie clergy, consklered 
as public instructors ; for Uie law-school and the 
synagogue were alwavs closely comHX*ted, if they 
did not fonn parts of the same building. Thus 
there arose in the state the curious phenomeiioii 
of a spiritual supremacy, distinct from the priest- 
hood ; for thou^ many of these teachers were 
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actually priests and Levites, they were not neces* 
sarily 'so — a supremacy which exercised the most 
unlimited dominion, not formally recognised by 
the constitution, but not the less real and substan- 
tial ; for it was ground(*<i in the general belief, 
ruled by the willing obedience of its subjects, and 
was rooted in the very minds and hearts of the 
people, till at length the maxim was openly pro- 
mulgated, “ the voice of the Rabbi, the voice of 
God.” Thus, though the high priest was still the 
formal and acknowle<lg(Hl hciid of the state, the 
real influence passed away to these recognized in- 
terjjretcrs of the Divine wonl. The circunisUinces 
of the Jewish history^ concurred in depressing the 
spiritual authority of the priesthood ; and, as in 
such a community spiritual authority must have 
exisU^d somewlicrc, its transfer to the Rabbins, 
though slow and imjjerceptible, was no less cer- 
tain. During the reign of the Asmomians the 
high priesthotKl became a mere a|)f)endage of the 
teni|>oral sov<Teignty ; but the Pharisaic, or learned 
jiarty, were constantly struggling for sujxTiority 
witli the throne, which thus nominally united both 
the religious and worldly supremacy. Herod 
ruled as a military de8|K>t ; but it was not tlie priest- 
hood, the chief dignity of which lie filled with his 
dependants, but this boiiy of men, learned in 
law of the Fathers, which alone resisted die 
introduction of Grecian manners and customs, 
and kept alive the waning embers of Judaism. 
We liave seen that, in tlie zenith of his |iower, he 
dared not exact an oath of allagiancc, from his 
dread of a most influential class a^ously dlhiciied 
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to the law. The Sanhedrin was, in general, the 
organ by which they acted, as the seats of that 
half-senatorial, half-judicial body, were usually 
filled by tlie most learned and influential of the 
Rabbins, or teachers. It is probable that general 
opinion would point them out as the fittest persons 
to fill the places of the twenty-three judges, ap- 
pointed, acconling to Josephus, in every consider- 
able town. Still their |x>wcr was more deeply 
rooted than in the respect paid to any court or 
office : it consisted ratlicr in the education and 
daily instruction of the people, who looked up to 
them with implicit confidence in their inhiUibility. 

But besides the interpretation of the written 
statutes, according to the rules of plain common 
senst*, or more subtle reason, the expounders of 
the law assumed another ground of authority over 
the public mind, as the dejMisitaries and consen a- 
tors of Uie unwritten or Iraditionar)' law. This 
was not universally acknowleilgeil — and, from the 
earliest jx'riod, the great schism, in Jewish opi- 
nion, was, on this important {>oint, tlie authority of 
tradition. But the traditionists were far superior 
in weight and numbers — and, by the mass of the 
jx*ople, the Masora, or unwritten tradition, re- 
ceived, as the Rabbins asserted, by Moses on 
Mount Sinai, and handed down, in regular and 
unbroken descent, through all the great names of 
tlieir early history, tlif heads of the Sanhedrin, its 
successive cousenutors, till it finally vested in 
themselves, was listened to w ith etpial awe, and 
received with equal veneration with the statutes 
inscribed by die hand of the Almighty on the 
tables of stone. Tliis was generally called Ma- 
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som, OT Tradition^ or Cabala* — the rtcdved doc- 
trine, of the schools — ^thus uniting, as it were, the 
sanctity of tradition in the church of Rome, with 
the Mdidity of precedent in our law courts. 

Hence the demolition of the temple, the final 
cessation of tlie senices, and tlie extinction of tiic 
priesthood, who did not survive their occupation 
—events which, it might liave been expected, 
would have been fatal to tlic national existence of 
ilte Jews as destroying the great bond of union, 
produced scarcely any remarkable cfFfitl. Tlic 
Leritical class liad already bt^n superseded, as 
the judges and teachers of tlie people ; the syna- 
gogue, with its law school, and its grave and 
learned Rabbi, hati already begun to usurp the 
authority*, and was preparetl to supply the place of 
the temple with its solemn rites, regular sacrifices, 
and hereditar)" pric?stlK>od. Hence Uic remnant 
of the people, amid the general wreck of their in- 
stitutions, tlie extinction of tlie race, at le^t the 
abrogation of tlic office of high^priest, and even 
the defection of tlie representative of tiieir late 
sovereign Agripfm, tmUiraily looked round with 
eagerness to see if any of tbcir learned Rabbins 


• Tb« term Cidiala ii usually tu that wild HVKtimi 

of orient^] {diilo^ihy which wm uitnMluci*d, it uocvrlam 
at what ptariiid, into the Jewish schools ; iu a wider sense, it 
c o t np rebanded all the decisioiis of the Rabhiuical courts or 
•ciuKd% whelhctr on rehgums or civil points— wliaterer, in 
duort, was consuknvd to have been nded by com[ie(eiit 
judges ; but iiroiieHy meant that knowledge which was tfa- 
ffi t ion al l y dfsnvad fimin the hidden mvitefies cuntaimid in 
the leCtan oC tha law, in the mimtier of tiinei they occurred, 
and in their lelatke poattioa. 
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liad escaped the ruin ; and directly they found 
them established in comjiarative security, willingly 
laid whatever sovereignty they could dare to offer 
at their feet. Tlieir Roman masters had no tii- 
bunal which they could approach ; the administra- 
tion of their ovm law was indispensable ; hence, 
whellier it assumed the form of an obgarchy, or 
a monarchy, Uiey submitted themselves witli the 
most implicit confidence, and in the most un- 
doubting spirit, to tlie Rabbinical dominiom 
The Jews, though looked upon with contempt 
as well as detestation, were yet regarded, during 
the reign of Vespasian and his immediate succes- 
sors, with jealous watchfulness. A garrison of 
800 men occupied tlie ruins of Jerusalem, to pre- 
vent the recoustniction of the city by the fond 
and religious zeal of its former inhabitants. The 
Christian Hegesippus relates that Vespasian com- 
manded strict search to be made tor all who 
claiiiUHi des<*ent from the house of David — in 
order to cut off, if }>ossible, all hopes of the resto- 
ration of the royal house, or of tiie Messiali, the 
confidence in whose spetniy wining still burned 
with feverish excitement in the hearts of all faith- 
ful Israelites, lliis barbarous inquisition was 
continued in the reign of Domitian ; nor did die 
rest of the nation escape tlie cruelties which deso- 
lated the empire under the goveniinent of tliat 
sanguinary tyrant The tax of two draclims, 
levied according to the rescripl of Vesparian, ftwr 
tlie rebuilding Uic temple of Jupiter Capitoltnus, 
was exacted with unrmenting rigour ; ai^ if any 
persons denied Ibeir Judaism^ the most ii^eoenl 
means were employed against persons of age and 
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cli8ractcr^ to ascertain the fact Suetonius, the 
historian, liad seen a public exanunatiuu of this 
nature before the tribunal of the procurator. Still 
it may be doubted whether these perstTulions, 
which, perhaps, were chiefly Jirix-tcd at thr Juda- 
izing Christians, opprcsnal the Jewinh jK'ople very 
^ -^heavily in their native land. It is ini|K>s»ihh*, un- 
communities were suflered to be foniied, and 
w'hole race enjoyed coiiij»arative securil), that 
the nation could have a|)|>cari‘<l in the foriiiidahle 
attitude of resistance which it assiuiu*!! in the time 
of Hadrian. 

The reign of Ncna gave a brief mU*naI o\ 
peace to the Jews with tlie rest of the world ; hut 
in that of Trajan either the oppressions of their 
enemies, or tlieir own mutinous and fanatic dis- 
position, drove them into revolt, as frantic and 
disastrous, as that which had laid their city and 
temple in ashes. In every (|uarler of the world, 
in each of their great settlements, in Babylonia, 
Egy'pt, and Cyrene, and in Ju<kea, during the 
sovereignty of Trajan and his successor, the Jews 
broke out into bold and ojhmi rebellion — not 
without considerable successes — and wctc finally 
subdued, only afUT an obstinate struggle and 
enormous loss of life.* 

The wise and upright Trajan was not superior to 

• Gibbon attributei all tbc«5 insurrection* to the uniiro- 
voked tfirbulatice ami fauaticwin of the Jews. Uut his 
mina, luHwttlisUadmff it* boanted Ulwality, was by no 
myflffif eMmnpt from me old vulgar prejudice* agaiu** the 
Jew*; hetghteiiod, pin-hajM^ by bis ttafrieiidly 
mudi more philiHioiilueal, to the rdigioD from whtcb 

Cbristiaiiify took its rite. 
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the intolerant religious polic)' of his predecessors. 
From the memorable letter of Pliny, it is manifest 
that the existing laws, though not clearly defined, 
were rigid against all who practised foreign super- 
stitions. It is by no means improbable that its 
descent from Judaism, of which Christianity was 
long considered a modification, tended to increase 
the liostility against the unoffending ChristiaiiB» 
wliicli tlieir raj)id progress had excited. If, even 
uiuh’r a man of the temper and moderation 
of FMiny, and by tlie express rescript of the em- 
jKjror, all the Christians obtaineil, was not to be 
“ hunted out with the implacable zeal of an in- 
quisitor;*' if scenes like those, so strikingly de- 
scribeil in the acts t>f the martNTclom of Ignatius, 
were bv no means unfre<pienl : we may fairly con- 
clude tftat tlie odious Jews, under worse governors, 
or where the |H>pular feeling was not repressed 
by tiie 8tn)ng hand of authority, would be liable 
to |>erpetual insult, oppression, and jicrsecution. 
The Rabbinical traditions an^ full of tlte sufferings 
of the people during this melancholy period, but 
tliey arc so mouldctl up with fable^, tliat it is 

* It in n‘lattxl that, unforiuuat«;ly, th« birth-day of a 
princf fell on tlu* anniversary of the fatal IHh of .\ugust ; 
and while the whole Kontan empire was rejoicing, the Jews 
alone were bewailing, in ill-tiinetl lamentations, the fate of 
tlieir temiile. Again, whUe the im|)erial family were in the 
deepest mourning fur the loss of a daughter, t^ nnlucky 
Jews were celebrating with noisy mirth their Feasfw Lampe. 
The indignant empress exclaimed, Before you ma^ 
against the barbarianiu sweep this insolent peopte firom the 
face of the eartl^** IVaiaii surrounded a vast number of 
Jews with his lw<»iii aaa.ordered them to be hesm down, 

lie afterwards tmered their wires, either to share the fkle of 
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difficult to decide whetlier they rest on any 
CTOundwork of truth. This, however, is certain, 
that during the war of Trajan with Parthia, when 
the Roman legions were probably withdrawn from 
the African provinces, and a few feeble garrisons 
alone remained to maintain the peace, intelligence 
was received that the Jews of Egypt and C\Tene 
had taken arms, and were pcr^trating the most 
dreadful atrocities against the Greek inliabitants of 
those districts. The cause of this insurrection is 
unknown ; but when we remember the implacable 
animosities of the two races, which had been 
iiandcd down as an inheriuince for centuries, it is 
by no means surprising, tliat, directly the coercive 
authority of the Roman troops was withdrawn, a 
violent collision would take place. Nor is it im* 
probable tliat the Greeks, who had been suffering 
grievous exactions from a rapacious Roman go- 
vernor, might take up their old quarrel, and in the 
absence of the Romans, endeavour to indemnify 
themselves by tlie plunder of their more indus- 
trious, perhaps more wealthy, neighbours. On 


their huiibands, or to ttubniit to the cmbriiceH uf liih soldiery. 
“ WhBi thou hast done to those Ivneath the earth, do to 
those who are upon it" .Sudi was the answer uf the wo- 
men. Their blood waa mingled with that of their liusliaiids ; 
and the sea that broke upon the shores of Cyprus was tiiiged 
with the red hue of carnage. If there be aii\ truth in dui 
kwniid, it recoiled before lo^ from those sfiores in a tide, 
wmeb shewiMi atiU more visiUe signs uf unndimting veo- 
geance. But mdepecKlent of the improbability of the wboki 
story, and iU inconaiatency with the character of the em» 
pmr, the (amtly of Trajan make a great figure in this, at 
m other Jewish legenda ; yet it ta ahnoat certain that he had 
no 
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vvliich side hostilities began, we know not ; but the 
Jews, even if they only apprehended an attack, 
had horrible reminiscences of recent disasters, or 
traditions, not very remote, of the days of Caligula ; 
and might, not unnaturally, think that there was 
wisdom in endeavouring to be the first in the field ; 
and that it was better to perish with arms in their 
hands, than stand still, as in former times, to be 
tamely pillaged and butchereiL All Egypt, both 
Alexandria and the Thebais, with Cyrene, arose 
at once. In Egypt the Jew's had at first some 
success ; but the Greeks fell back on Alexandria, 
mastered the Jews within the cit\', and murtlered 
the whole race. Maddened by lliis intelligence, 
as well as by Uie memor>^ of former cruelties, the 
Jews of Cyrene, headed by Lucuas and Andrew, 
by some 8up|K>s<?d, though improbably, two names 
of the same individual, sw ept ail over Lower Eg\^t, 
where they were joined by a host of their country- 
men, and iKjnetrated into the Tliebais, or even 
fartlier, ana exacted the most dreadful retribution 
for tlie present and tlie post Horrid taJes were 
told of tlie atrocities they committed — some of 
their rulers Uicy sawed asunder from bead to foot; 
thev flayed their bodies, and cloUied themselves 
with their skins, twisted their entrails and wore 
tliem as gmlles, and anointed tliemselves with 
blood. We are even told that this peojJe, so 
scrupulous in the refusal of all unclean food, never- 
theless feasted on the bodies of tlieir enemies. 
Witli barbarity for which they could fjuote better 
pecedent, Uicy arc said to have tlirown them to 
wiki beasts, and forced them to fight on tlm 
theatres as gladiators : 220,000 fcU Wore their 
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remorseless vengeance. Whether these cannibal 
atrocities were true or not, that they sliould be 
propagated and credited, shows the detestation in 
wliicli the race was lield. Lupus, tlie Roman 
governor, meanwliile, without troops, sat an in« 
active spectator of tliis devastation ; while Lucuas, 
the Jewish leader, is reported to have assumed the 
8t>'le and title of king. 

Tlie flame spread to Cy^prus, where the Jews 
were numerous and wealthy. One Artemio placed 
himself at their head ; they rose and massacred 
240,000 of their fellow citizens ; the whole jK>pu- 
, lous city of Salaniis became a desert. Tlic revolt 
^ in Cyprus was first suppressed ; Hadrian, after- 
wards emperor, landed on the island, and marched 
to the assistance of the few inhabitants who had 
been able to act on the defensive. He defeated 
the Jews, expelled them from the island, to whose 
beautiful coasts no Jew was ever after permitted 
to approach, if one were accidcnUilly wrecked 
on the inhospitable shore, he was instantly put to 
dealii. Martius Turbo was sent by sea for Uie 
purpose of expedition, witii a considerable force of 
horse and foot to the coast of rene. As far as 
the campaign can be traccnl, it seems that he 
inarched against Antlrew, and, after much hard 
fighting, suppressed the insurrection in tliat pro- 
vince, and then turned ufKin £g>'pt where Lucuas 
stili made head. Lucuas, acconiiug to a tradition 
preserved by AbulHiaragi, attempt^ to force Ids 
wav by the Isthmus of Suez ; and some, at least, 
of nis {bllowers found their way to Palestine. The 
lost of the Jews, as might be expected, was im- 
mense ; their own traditions report, that as many 
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fell in this disastrous war, as originally escaped 
from Egypt under Moses — 600,000 men. 

Cyprus was scarcely subdued, and the war was 
still raging in Egypt, when tidings arrived that the 
Jews of Mesopotamia were in arms. Probably 
the eastern Jews had found that, by the conquests 
of Trajan, they had changed masters for the 
worse. Under the Parthian kings they had lived 
in )>eace, unmolested in their religion, sometimes 
making proselytes of the highest rank — in the 
case of Izatcs — of kings themselves ; and they 
were oppressed by no exclusive taxation. The 
Jews of Africa and Syria might have looked with 
repining envy on tlieir more prosperous brethren 
in Babylonia : the scene of the great captivity 
was now become the only dwelling of Jewish 
peace and Jewish independence ; wliile the land 
of milk and honey flowed with the bitter streams 
of 8er>itude and persecution. Even if the Baby- 
lonian Jews did not, as gratitude and policy would 
equally have urged, during the war between Rome 
and her eastern rival, manfully take arms in favour 
of their protectors against the enemies and op- 
pressors of their race — if they left the armies of 
Parthia to fight their own battles, and quietly 
waited to be transferreil to the conqueror, vet^ 
when they were included, by the victories of iVa- 
jan, within the pale of Roman oppression — visited 
in their turn by that fierce sohliery which had 
trampled on the ruins of Jerusalem — maile liable, 
perhaps, to a capitation tax for tlie maintenance of 
a heathen temple, — it was by no means surprisinff 
if they endeavoured to shake off the galling and 
unwonteil yoke. Tlieir insurrection was soon sup- 
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pressed by the vigour of Lucias Quietus, a man of 
Moorisli race, and considered tlie ablest soldier in 
the Roman army. The commission of Quietus 
was not only to subdue, but to expel the Jews from 
the whole district The Jens defended themselves 
with obstinate courage, and, though overpowered, 
stfll remained in Mesopotamia. Tlie immediate 
appointment of L. Quietus to the govenimcnt of 
Judaea, seems to intimate some apprehension of 
commotiom in tliat po\ince, which miglit be kept 
down by the terrors of liis name. In the next 
year (A. C. 117) Trajan died, and Hadrian as- 
cended the throne. For the Meso|M}tamian Jews 
alone this was a fortunate occurrence ; for as the 


G iident Hadrian abandoned all the conquests of 
s predecessor in the East, and re-eslablishtHi the 
Eu|mrate8 as the boundary of the Roman empire, 
fliey fell again under the milder dominion of their 
ancient sovereigns. Tlie new emperor was not 
Hkely to entertain very favourable sentiments to- 
wards his Jewish subjects. He had l>een an eye- 
witness of the horrible scenes which had desolated 


the love!)' island of Cyprus ; he had seen the vo- 
hiptiious Idalian groves reeking with blood, or 
unwholesome with die recent caniage of their in- 
haUtants ; the gay and splendid cities reduced to 
the silence of desolation. It is not improliahh* tiiat 
the same mischiefii might seem to he brooding in 
Ptdesdne. An edict was issued tantamount to the 


toUd suppression of Judaism: it interdicted cir- 
cumcision, the reading of the law, and the observa- 
tion of the sabbath. It was followed by a blow, if 
possible, more fatal : the hiumtion of tlie emperor 
was aimounced to amiiiiiiate at once all hopes of 
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the restoration of the Holy city by Uie establish- 
ment of a Roman colony in Jerusalem, and the 
foundation of a fane, dedicated to Jupiter, on the 
site of their fallen temple. A town had probably 
risen by degrees out of the ruins of Jerusalem^ 
where the three great towers and a part of the 
western wall had been left as a protection to the 
Roman garrison : but the formal establishment of 
a colony implied the perpetual alienation of the 
soil, and its legal appropriation to the stranger, 
llje Jew's looked on with dismay, willi anguish, 
with secret thoughts of revenge, at lengUi with 
hojjes of immediate and splendid deliverance. It 
was an opinion deeply rooted in tlie hearts of all 
faithful IsracliU's, that in tlie darkest hour of tlie 
race of Abraluun, when his children were at the 
extreme point of degradation and wretchedness, 
tlmt even then the ann of the Lord would be re- 
vealeil, and the expected Mcssiali would make liis 
sudden and glorious appearance. They were now 
funding the low est depUis of misery. They weanc 
forbidden, under pen^ties sternly enacted and 
rigidly enforced, to initiate their children into the 
cliostm family of God. Their race w'as in danger 
of becoming extinct j for even tlie blood of Abra- 
ham would little avail the uncircuuicised. Tlieir 
city was not inerelv a mass of ruins, inhabited by 
the stranger, but the Pagans were about to make 
their permanent residence uiion the site of Sion, 
and a temple to a Gentile idol to usurp tlie place 
of the Holy of Holies. 

At this momentous period it was announced 
that tlie Messiah liad appeared. He liad come in 
power and in glory ; ms name fuUUlcd the great 

I 2 
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jmpliecy of Balaam. Barcochab, the Son of the 
Star, was diat star which was to ** arise out of 
Jacob.*’ Wonders atteiidctl upon his |)erson : he 
breathed dames from his moutli, which, no doubt, 
would burn up the strength of the proud oppres- 
sor, and wither the annies of the tyrannical 
Hadrian. AI>ovc all, the greatest of the Hahbins, 
the living oracle of divine tnilh, whose pmfound 
learning was looked up to by the whole race of 
Israel, acknowledged the claims of the new* Mes- 
siah, and ojx*nly attache^l himself to his fortunes ; 
he was called tlie sUindard hearer of the Sim of 
the Star. Rabbi Akiba was said not to be of the 
pure blooil of Israel, but descended (such is the 
Rabbinical gcnoalog)) from Sisera, the general of 
Jabin, king of Tyre, by a Jewish mother. For 
forty years he had lived a simple shephcrtl, tend- 
ing the flocks of a rich citizen of Jerusalem, 
named Calba Sheva. Love made him the wisest 
of his age. He became enamoured of his master s 
daughter: the wealthy Jew' rejected the indigent 
shepherd, wdio was an alien from the race of 
Israel. But the lovers were secretly married, 
and Akiba left his bride immediately, and spent 
twelve years in study, under the tuition of R. filic- 
zer and R. Joshua. He returned, it is said, wdth 
12,000 disciples. But the unrelenting father had 
dtsinherited liis daughter. They lived in the 
greatest penury ; and she bore her first cliild on 
a bed of straw. Akiba went back for twelve years 
more to tlie seat of learning. He relumed again, 
Miowtd by 24,000 disciples ; and tlie father, at 
kmgth appeased or overawed by Uie fame of Ids 
son*in-law, broke his vow of implacable resent- 
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ment, and bestowed on liim and his wife sufficient 
property to enable them to live in splendour. A 
tliousand volumes would not contain the wonder- 
ful things wliich Akiba did and said. He could 

E 've a reason for the use of tlie most insignificant 
tter of the law ; and it is boldly averred, that 
God revealed more to him than he did to Moses. 
He first committed the traditions to writing, and 
ilius laid the groundwork for the celebrated 
Mishna, or Comment on tlie Law. A striking 
story is told of Akiba. His great maxim was, 
“that c\ery tiling is ordained of heaven for the 
best.’* Witli this axiom on liis lips, he was riding 
with some of liis followers near the ruins of Jeru- 
salem. They hurst into tears at tlie melancholy 
siglit ; for, to heighten their grief, tliey beheld a 
jackal prowling uj>on tlie Hill of the Temple. 
Akiba only obscr>'ed, that the vcr\' successes of 
the idolatrous Romans, as they fulfilled the words of 
the prophets, were grounds of loftier hopes for the 
people of Goil, The end of these lofty hopes 
must have severely tried the resignation of Akiba. 
He was yet in the zenith of liis fajne, tliough now 
nearly 120 years old, the jwrioil of life to whicli 
his great prototype, Moses, attained ; if, indeed, 
liis biograpliers have not rather conformed his 
life to that model : he is said, also, by some, to 
have been Uie head of the Sanhedrin, when Bar* 
cochab, or Coziba, announced his pretensions as 
the Messiah. Akiba had but newly returned 
from a visit, or from a flight, to his ^Icsopota- 
inian brethren, and whether tlie state of affairs 
at Nahardea, and Nisibis, had awakened Ilia 
hopes, and inflamed a noble jealousy, which in- 
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1 10 fltk any baiavd to obtain tqaui in* 
hia Knvihran tn Jadito ; or whrihcr 
*"7 fw»«al and contiorifftl plan for the 
ftajn i4ti<» of Jrwidi SbortY, be Ihfimr kiimdf at 
infto the patty the ntavcti^tiifiptred inatir- 
f*nl ^ Behold,** »aid the hoar>* entiitiAiaai, in an 
aaieiiihly eC the Itniftiin^ people, ** ilic Star lliat ia 
coitie out of Jacob ; ihr daya of the re^lemption 
are at hami/* ‘‘Akiba,” the nnire eautioua 
R. Johanan, “ the will aprttiff from tliy jaw- 
bone, and yet the son t»f David will not have 
come.** The period of tlie firnl ap^M^aranct* of tJie 
pretended Mensiali is by no means certain, evi n 
nis real name is unknown : be is ilesigitaU*<l onl\ 
by bis title, Bar-cocbab, the Son of a Star, wbit n 
liis disappointed countrmien, afu*nvards, in tiicjr 
biltemebs, chan^^ed to Bar-cosba, the Son of a 
Lie. He is said to have been a robber ; he bad 
leamecl a trick of kf^epinsr bybte<l toiv, or straw, 
in bis mouth, which was the w’cret of hi.s breath- 
infr flames, to the terror of his eneinic‘8, and the 
unbounded confidence of bis partizarm. He set^ms 
to have been a man of no common vijfour and 
ability ; but, unhappily, this si*cond Jewish war 
had no Josephus, and the whole history of iIm^ 
campaigns, where the Jews manifestly gaiiuNl 
great advantages, and in which tin* most able 
general of Rome, Severus, found it exp*dient to 
lect on the defensive, and reiluce the province 
rather by blockade and famine than by o|ien war, 
can only be made out from three short clianlers of 
Dio Cassius, occasional brief notices in otiier aii- 
tfiors^ and the Legends of tlie Talmud. Lucius 
QukUis, the able conqueror of Mesopotamia, sus* 
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pected of ambitious oa the empire, had 

Deen deprived, first of his nndred Mooristi troops, 
then of his province, and finally of his life. By a 
curious coincidence, the Roman commander, to 
whom the final demolidon of Jerusalem Imd been 
committed by Titus, bore the name of Terentius 
Rufus ; the prefect in Palestine, at the commence- 
ment of the revolt under Bar<cochab, was T. An- 
nins, or Tynnius, called, by the Rabbins, TvTrannus, 
or Turn us Rufbs, the Wicked. Thus, the two 
men, who were the objects of the deepest detes- 
tation to the Jews, are |>erpetualiy confounded. 
Rufiis is said, by the command of Hadriau, to 
have driven the plough over the mins of Jerusar 
lem. At the first threatening of the revolt, 
probably after tlie visit of Hadrian to the East, 
in the year 130 (A.iJ.), Rufus poured all the 
troops at his command into Juda^; be seized 
and inipri.soned Akiba : but eitlier liis forces or 
his abilities were unequal to tlie crisis. The 
Romans could not believe that with the memory 
of the former war still on the lips of the fathers of 
the present generation, the Jews would provoke 
the danger of a second exterminating conflict 
But for some time the insurgents had been busily 
employed in laying up stores of arms. By de- 
gr^, they got possession of ail the strong 
heights, raise<i w^ls and fortifications, dug or 
enlarged subterranean passages and eavenis, boUi 
for retreat and conununication, and contrived, by 
holes from above, to let light and air into those 
secret citadels, where tliey deposited their arms, 
held their counsels, and concealed themselves 
from the vigilance of the enemy. Mult^udes 
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crowded openly, or stole in secret, to range them- 
selves under the banner of tlie Messiah. Native 
Jews and strangers swelled his ranks. It is 
probable that many of the fugitives from the in- 
surgents in Eg}'})t and Cyrene had found their 
way to Palestine, and lay hid in caves and fast- 
nesses. Even many who were not Jews, for the 
sake of plunder and the licence of war, united 
themselves with the rebels. No doubt, some 
from the Mesopotamian provinces came to the 
aid of their brethren. The whole Jewish race 
throughout the world w'as in commotion ; those 
who dared not betray their interest in the common 
cause o}K!nly, did so in secret, and |)erhap8 some 
of the wealthy Jews in the remote provinces 
privately contribulc<l from their treasures. Bar- 
cochab, if we may believe the Rabbins, found 
himself at the head of 200,000 men, a staUunent 
somewhat invalidated by the adililion, tliat tliere 
was not a soldier who couhl not, putting his horse 
at full sp^d, tear up a cedar of Lebanon by the 
roots. Those who had denied or disguised their 
circumcision, hastened to renew that distinguish- 
ing mark of their Israelitish descent, and to entitle 
themselves to a sliare in the great redemption. 
The Christians, alone, stood aloof, and would lend 
no ear, nor pay resfiecl to the claims of another 
Messiah, a man of robbery and bloodshed, of 
cartlily pretensions, and the aspirant founder of a 
tempor^ kingdom. Bar-cochab is rc|>orte4l to 
have revenged himself by the most cruel perse- 
cutions on those most dangerous opponents to his 
claim as the MessialL 

The first expedition of Bar-cochab was to make 
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himself master of the mins of Jemsalem. As we 
have before observ'ed, probably some sort of mde 
towTi had grown up amid the wreck of the city. 
Pious pilgrims, no doubt, stole in secret to pay 
tlieir adorations on the sacred hill ; and some 
would think it worth while to venture all hazards, 
if their last remains might repose within the 
circuit of the Holy City. With what triumph 
must they have crowded to the same spot, when 
the conquering banner of the Messiah was un- 
folded, for here Bar-cochab openly assumed the 
name of king, and is said to have issued coins 
w^ith his 8Uj>erscription, and witli the year of 
the freedom of Jemsalem as the date.* Still tlie 
Jews avoided a battle in the open field. Tumus 
Rufus revenged himself with the most unre- 
lenting cmelties on the defenceless. According 
to Eusebius, he put to death thousands of men, 
women, and children. But the obstinate courage 
and activity of the Jews were unbroken ; they 
jmrsued their deliberate system of defence, so that, 
on tlic arrival of the famous Julius Severus to take 
the command, they were in |K>88cssion of fifty of 
the strongest castles, and 985 villages. But 
Severus had leanuHl the art of war against despe- 
rate* savages in Britain. He turned their own 
policy against the insurgents. He ventured on 
no general battle with an enemy now perhaps 

♦ There is no hiKtorica] account of this event, though 
Uktc seems little doubt of the fact, Ty disen au«l othois 
have concluded, from extant coins, that he was in no»- 
session of Jenisalem for three years ; if »o, it wax from 132 
to 135. Tlie coins, howev'er, are of very' doubtful date and 
authority. 
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ffrown to an overwlielming forc^ ; but he attacked 
Uienr strong holds in detail, cut off their supplies, 
and 'reduc^ tiiem to the greatest distress by fa- 
mine. Yet the Romans experience<l, on their 
side, considerable losses, for Hadrian, whether 
with the army or in the neighbourhood, did not 
adopt the customary fonn in his des|>atches to the 
senate, “ 1 rejoice if all is well with you and your 
children ; with myself and the army all is well.'^ 
In Jerusalem the insurgents were dishearUmed and 
confounded by the sudden falling in of the vast 
subterranean vaults, where, according to tradition, 
the remains of Solomon were buried. It was re- 
ported that tliis ha<l been the tre isure-house, as 
well as the sepulchre, of tlic Jewish kings, and 
stones were current tliat John ilyreanus and 
Herod lia<i successively violated the cemeteries, 
and enriched themselves with their spoils. Now 
their sudden fall not only made the Hill of Sion 
inscciu'e, but was consulered as of awful omen. 
The Romans, probably after a hard conU^st, made 
themselves masters of Jerusalem, and razed every 
building tliat remained to the ground : it was tlien, 
perliaps, if not before, tliat the plough was passed 
by Rufus over llie devoted ground. 

At length tlie discipline of tlie Roman ln>ops, 
and the consummate conduct of Severus, brought 
the war nearly to a close. The strong city of 
Bitiier alone remaimxi, tlic nnaro^xilis and citadel 
of the insurgents, llie situation of this city is nut 
certainly known; it is placed by Eusebius near 
Beili-lioron, by otliers near tlic sea. How long 
Bilher stood out after tlie siege was actually 
formed, is equally uncertain. When aflairs began 
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to wear a gloomy aspect, Tthus write the Rabbins,) 
Eliezer, the son of Hama^, enjoined the besieged 
to seek tlieir last resource, prayer to the God of 
their fathers. All day long the zealous Rabbi 
was on his knees. As long as he prayed, like 
Moses during the battle with the Amalekites in 
the Desert, so long the Jews assumed new 
courage, and fought with unconquerable fury. A 
Samaritan undertook to silence by treachery the 
devout and prevailing Rabbi. He stole up to him 
where he was kneeling in prayer on a conspicuous 
eminence, and wliis|)ered some indistinct words in 
his car. The vigilant Bar-cochab demanded what 
was the object of his message. The Rabbi could 
not answer. The Samaritan, after long pretended 
reluctance, declared that it was an answer to a 
secret message confided to him by the Rabbi, 
about capitulation. Bar-cochab commanded the 
Rabbi to be executed on the spot This bar- 
barous measure alienated and dispirited liis fol- 
lowers. Bither was at length stormed, Bar-cochab 
was killed, and his head carried in triumph to the 
Roman camp. It was again on the fatal 9th of 
Ab * (August), the anniversary of the double de- 
stniction of Jerusalem, that Bither fell ; it was 
razed to the ground. 

Of the massacre the Rabbins tell frightful stories, 
but their horror is mitigated by tlieir extravagance. 
More are said to have fallen at Bither than escaped 
with Moses from Egypt The horses waded up to 
their bits in carnage. Blood flowed so copiously, 

* Hie Jewish day of moumiiig hat always been kept on 
the 9th, though it seems from Jooe|ihtt8 that me 10th was the 
real day of the destruction. 
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that the stream carrietl stones weighing four 
pounds into the sea, according to their account, 
forty miles distant. The dead covered eigliteen 
square miles, and the inhabitants of the adjacent 
region had no need to manure their ground for 
seven years. A more trustworthy autliority, Dio 
Cassius, states, that during the whole war the 
enormous number of 580,000 fell by the sword, 
not including those who perished by famine, 
disease, and fire. Tiie whole of Judijea was a 
desert; wolves and hyienas went howling along 
the streets of the desolate cities. Tliose who 
escaped the sw'ord were scarcely more fortunate ; 
tliey were reduced to slaveiy by thousands. There 
was a great fair held under a celebrated Terebinth, 
w liich tradition hiul consecrated as the very tree 
under wliich Abraham had pitched his tent. 
Thither his miserable children were brought in 
droves, and sold as cheap as horses. Others were 
carried away and sold at Gaza ; others transported 
to Kgt'pt. The account of the fate of Rabbi 
Akiba is singularly characteristic, lie was sum- 
moned for examination l^efore the odious Tumus 
Rufus. In the middle of his interrogations, Akiba 
remembered that it was the hour of prayer. He 
fell on his knees, regardless of the presence of the 
Roman, and of the pending trial for life and death, 
and calmly went through his devotions. In tlie 
prison, while his lii>s were burning with tiiirst, he 
nevertheless applied ins scanty pittance of water 
to bis ablutions. The barbarous Roman ordered 
the old man to be flayed alive, and then put to 
death. The most furious |)ersecuUon was com- 
menced agamst all the Rabbins, who were con- 
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sidered the authors and ringleaders of the insurrec- 
tion. Chanania, the son of Theradion, was de- 
tected reading and expounding the Law, he was 
burned with the book which he W'as reading. It was 
forbidden to fill up the number of the great Syna- 
gogue, or Sanhedrin, but Akiba, just before his 
death, had named five new members; and Judah, 
the son of Bavah, secretly nominated others in a 
mountain glen, where he had taken refuge. Sol- 
diers were sent to surprise Judah; he calmly 
awaited their coming, and was transfixed by 300 
spears. 

Hadrian, to annihilate for ever all hopes of tlie 
restoration of tlie Jewish kingdom, accomplished 
his plan of founding a new city on the site of Jeru- 
salem, peopled by a colony of foreigners. The 
city was called *^Jia Capitolina ; *Klia after the 
pricnomen of the einjieror, Capitolina as dedicated 
to the Jupiter of tlic capitol. An edict was issued, 
prohibiting any Jew’ from entering the new city 
on pain of death, or approaching its environs, so 
as to contemjdate even at a distance its sacred 
height. More effectually to keep lliem away, tlie 
image of a swine wjis placed over the gate leading 
to Bethlehem. The more |»eaccful Christians were 
permitted to establish themselves within the walls, 
and iElia became the seat of a flourishing church 
and bishoprick. 
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For the fourth lime the Jewish people seemed on 
Uie brink of extermination. Nebuchadnezzar, 
Antiochus, Titus, Hadrian, had successively ex- 
erted their utmost power to extinguish, not merely 
tlie political existence of the state, but even the 
separate being of the people. It might have ap- 
peared impossible that anything like a community 
should again revive within Palestine ; still more so, 
that the multitudes of Jews scattered over the 
w’hole face of tlie world shoidd maintain any cor- 
re8|K)ndence or intelligence, continue a ibstinctand 
unmingled race, or resist the process of absorption 
into the general popidation, wdiich is the usual fate 
of small bo<lies of strangers, settletl in remote and 
unconnected regions. In less than sixty years 
after the war under Hadrian, before the close of 
the second centur\' after Christ, the Jews present 
tlie extraordinary' spectacle of two regular and or- 
ganized communities : one under a sort of spiritual 
head, the Patriarch of Tiberias, comprehending 
all of Israclitish descent w ho inhabited tlic Roman 
empire ; the other under the Prince of the Cap- 
tivity, to whom all the eastern Jews paid their 
allegiance. (>il>bon has briefly stak'd the growth 
of the former of these principalities with liis usual 
general accuracy, as regards facts, tiiough the 
relation is coloured by his siircastic tone, in 
which the bitter antipathy of bis scliool to the 
Jewisli race is strongly marked. Notwithstand- 
ing these rejiealed provocations, the resentment 
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of the Roman princes expired after Uie vic tor)* ; 
nor were their apprehensions contintied heyond 
the pericKl of war and danger. By the general 
indulgence of polytheism, and by iln‘ mild temper 
of Antoninus Pius, the Jews were rciStortHl to their 
ancient privileges, and once more (»htai!H‘d ihcj 
permission of circumcising their childrt*n, with llie 
easy restraint that they should nc\(*r confer on 
any foreign proselyte that distinguishing mark of 
the Hebrew race. The numerous rcMnains uf that 
people, tliough tliey were still excluded from the 
precincts of Jerusalem, were pennitUid to ft»rm 
and to maintain conhiderable (‘stabliHliimmts both 
in Italy and in the provinces, to accjiiire the 
freedom of Rome ; to enjoy munici}jal honours, 
and to obtain, at tlic siunc time, an exemption 
from the burtlicnsome and expensive olbces of 
society. Tlie moderation or the contempt of the 
Romans gave a legal sanction to the form of 
ecclesiastical jxjlice which was instituU^d by the 
vanquishcnl sect. Tlie patriarch, who had fixed 
his residence at Tiberias, was empowered to apjjoint 
his subordinate ministers and ajHistles, to exercise 
a domestic jurisdiction, and to receive from his 
despised brethren an annual contribution. New 
synago^cHi were frequently erecletl in the prin- 
cipal cities of the erniiire ; and the sabbaths, the 
fasts, and the festivals, which were ♦•ither com- 
manded by the Mosaic Law, or enjoined by the 
traditions of the Rabbins, were celebrated in tlie 
most solemn and public manner. Such gentle 
treatment insensibly assuaged the stem temjKsr of 
the Jews. Awakene<l from their dream ot pro- 
{diecy and conquest, they assumed the beliaviour 
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of peaceable and indtwtrious subjects. Their irrc- 
concilcable hatred of mankind, instead of flaming 
out in acts of blood and violence, evaporated in 
less dangerous gratifications. They embraced 
every opportunity of over-reaching the idolaters 
in trade ; and they pronounced secret and ambi- 
guous imprecations against the haughty kingdom 
of Edom.*'* 

Unfortunately it is among tlie most difficult 
parts of Jewish history to trace the irrowth of the 
patriarchal authority establishwl in Tiberias, and 
its recognition by the whole scattered ho<ly of the 
nation, who, with disi liter cstetl zeal, and we do not 
scruple to add, a noble attachment to the race of 
Israel, became voluntary subjects and tributaries 
to their spiritual sovereign, and iinitt‘d with one 
mind and one heart to establish their eommiinity 
on a settled basis. It is a simndar spectacle to 
behold a nation dispersed in every rt'gion of the 
world, without murmur or repugnance, submitting 


* According to the false Josc'phiLs, T«**j»ho. 
of Esau, conducU'd into lUdy tlie army of/flneas. King of 
Carthage. Another colony of Idumeons, tlying from the 
sword of David, took refugi* in the dominions of Romulus. 
For these, or for other rviisons of eipial weight, the name of 
Edom was applieil by tlie Jews to the Roman empin*. — Gth- 
ban's note. The false Jo«iephu.H is a romancer of very modem 
date, though some of these legends ore probably iiion* an- 
cient. It may be worth coiisiilenng whetlicr many of the 
gtories in the Talmud are nut history, in a figurative dis- 
guise, adopted from prudence. The Jews might d.ire to say 
many things of Rome, under the idgaificaut apjiellatioii of 
Edom, which they feared to utter publicly. Later and menro 
ignorant ages took literally, and, perhaps, emlK'Uished, what 
was intelligible among thie generation to wliich it was ad- 
dratned. 
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of the Roman princes expired after tlie victory ; 
nor w^re their apprehensions continued hoyond 
the period of war and danger. By the general 
indulgence of pohlheisni, and by tlie mild temper 
of Antoninus Pius, tlie Jews were restonnl to their 
ancient privileges, and once more obtain(‘<l the 
permission of circumcising their chiJihren, wit]» the 
easy restraint that they should never confer on 
any foreign proselyte tKat distinguishing mark of 
the Hebrew race. The numerous remains of that 
people, though tliey were still excluded from tlie 
precincts of Jerusalem, were j>ermitU?<i to form 
and to maintain considerable esLablisbments both 
in Italy and in tlie provinces, to accpiire the 
freedom of Rome ; to enjoy municipal honours, 
and to obtain, at the same time, an exemption 
from the burthensome and expensive o/Tiees of 
society. Tlie moderation or the conti nipt of the 
Romans gave a legal sanction to the form of 
ecclesiastical police wiiicli was instituted by tlie 
vanquished sect. Tlie patriarch, who had fixed 
his residence at Tiberias, was empowered to ap)K>int 
his subordinate ministers and ajKistles, to exercise 
a domestic juris^liclion, and to receive from bis 
despised bretliren an annual contribution. New 
RNTiagogues were frcHjuently erected in the prin- 
cipal cities of the emiiire ; and the sabbaths, the 
fasts, and the festivals, which were either com- 
manded by the Mosaic Law, or enjoined by the 
traditions of tlie Rabbins, were celebrated in tlie 
most solemn and public manner. Such gentle 
treatment insensibly assuaged the stem tcmiier of 
the Jews. Awakened from their dremn or pro- 
phecy and conquest, they assumed tlic beluiviuur 
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of peaceable and industrious subjects. Their irre- 
concileable hatred of mankind, instead of flaming 
out in acts of blood and violence, evaporated in 
less dangerous gratifications. They embraced 
every opportunity of over-reaching the idolaters 
in trade ; and they pronouncetl secret and ambi- 
guous imprecations against the haughtv kingdom 
of Edom.”* 

Unfortunately it is among tlie most difficult 
parts of Jewish history to trace the irrowth of the 
patriarchal autliority establishes! in Tiberias, and 
its recognition by the whole scattered Ixxly of the 
nation, who, with disinteresteni zeal, and we do not 
Bcniple to add, a noble attachment to the race of 
Israel, became vohinUry subjects and tributaries 
to their spiritual sovereign, anrl united with one 
mind and one heart to eslablisli their community 
on a nettled basis. It is a singular spectacle to 
behold a nation dispersetl in ever)* reirion of the 
world, witliout murmur or repugnance, submitting 

* According to the false Jost'phus, T*k*pho, the grandsoa 
of Ksau, conducted into Italy tlu? army of ACnuaa, Kmg of 
Carthage. Another colony of Idumeaas. dying from the 
RWord of David, took refuge in the duininionH of Romulua. 
For tlieae, or for other n*iwi>ns of eijual weight, the name of 
Kdom waa ap^diod by tlie Jews to the Roman empin*. — Gth^ 
hon'M Hotf. Tlu; false Jottephus w a romancer of very modern 
date, though some of tliese legends are probably tnoa* an- 
cient. It may be worth cotesidenag whidlier man\ of the 
itories in the Talmud are not history, in a figurvitivo di^ 
guim*, atloptwl from prudence. The Jews might d.ire to say 
many things of Rome, under the wgatiicant ap{>eUation of 
Edom, wluch they feared to utter |)ublicly. Later and inoro 
ignorant ages took literally, and, jierhatm, emUdliahed, what 
was intelligible among the generation to which it was ad- 
dretoed. 
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to die Tegulatkms^ and taxing themaelTes to aup«> 
pent the greatness of a supremacy which reated 
solely on public opinion, and had no temporal 
power whatever to enforce its decrees. It was not 
long before the Rabbins, who had been hunted 
down with unrelenting cruelty, began to creep 
forth from tlieir places of conc^ealinent ; the ilcatii 
of Hadrian, in a few years after the tennination of 
the war, and the accession of the mild Antoninus, 
f^ve tliera courage, not merely to make their pub- 
lic appearance, but openly to rc*estabiish their 
sclioois and synagogues. The school of J amnia, 
calleil the vineyard, because the scholars stood in 
regular rows, was re*o})cned, and the Jewish 
youth crowded to tlie ft^et of their acknowledged 
teachers. Of the Rabbins wlio were considered 
legitimate members of the great Sanliedrin, tlierc 
escaped the storm, Simon the son of Gamaliel, who 
bad an hereditary title to the presidency (he is 
said to have been the only young scholar who 
escaped the wreck of Bilher) : five who had 
lieen named by Judah the son of Bava, Jiulah the 
son of llai, Simon the son of Jochai, R. Jose, 
R. Rlasar, R. Nehemiah, and lastly, R. Meir. 
Tlie first pious care of Uie Rabbins was to obtain 
penntssion to jK’rform funeral rites for their 
brethren ; this iiululgcnce was long celehraU*d 
by a thanksgiving in their daily prayers ; their 
next, U) obtain an abrogation of tlie j>crsc(‘Uting 
edicts. For this jairpose Simon Ben Jochai, and 
a voulh of great promise, were sent to Rome. 
Tins journey is adorned with tlie customary fables. 
Tlicy obtained the favour of the emperor by a 
miraculous cure of his sick daughter, it is certain, 
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however, that Antoniuus issued an edict which 
permitted the Jews to perform the rite of circum- 
cision ; but, as though he. appreliended that the 
religion of this despised people might still make 
proselytes, they were forbidden to initiate strangers 
into the family of Israel.* Still it should seem 
that in Palestine they were watched with jealous 
vigilance. A story is related of the fall of the 
school in Jamnia (Jabne), which sliows as well 
tlie unruly spirit of the Jews, as the rigorous police 
of the Romans. Simon Ben Jochai, who appears 
to have been by no means a safe person to be 
entrusted with a mission to Rome, makes a pro- 
minent figure in the narrative. During a public 
debate, at which R. Jebuda, R Jose, and R. Pinion 
Ben Jochai were present, the topic of discussion 
was tiic national ciiaracter of their Roman masters. 
The cautious Jehuda turned the dangerous subject 
to their praise, on tliose points on which a Jew 
might conscientiously admire his oppressors. 
“ 11 ow splendid,*’ he exclaimed, “ are tlie public 
works of this people ! In every' city they iiave 
built spacious market-places for the })ublic use, 
for the commerce, and for tlie amusement of the 
inhabitants. They throw noble bridges over the 
rivers, and thus unite separate prov inces, and faci- 
litate the mutual intercourse of distant regions. 
How beautiful are their baths, wliich conuibiite 
as much to the health as to the enjoyment of the 

♦ Perhaps the cunfuition between the Jews anti Christians, 
whose rapid progress eacited great alann. might be the real 
^use of this lunitation; or it might be aimed at the Judais- 
ing C'Urisiiaiis, who insisted on circumcising their new 
converts; Oiough, after all, it is by no means improbable that 
Judaism still made proselytes from tin? heathen. 
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pwple !” Thus spoke R. Jehuda, the president 
The fier>' Simon Ben Jochai sprang up, and cried 
aloud, “ Wiiy this adulatory encomium on hea- 
thens ^ For what puq)08e are all these works 
erected, but to gratify their own rapacity and 
facilitate their exactions / Why do they build 
spacious market-places, but for tlie assembling to- 
g^ier of harlots to gratify their licentiousness ? 
Their batlis are erected only for tlieir own sensual 
delights ; their bridges, that their collectors of 
tribute may pass from land to land. fFe occupy 
ourselves in Divine lore; we study eternal and 
disregard temporal advantages.’* 

Tlie consequence of this imprudent speech w’as 
a formal accusation bi^fore the authorities. Simon 
was adjudged to liave forfeited his life. R Jose, 
because he liad maintained a suspicious silence, 
was banished. R. Jehuda alone obtained a general 
licence to teach. Simon fled, but Uie school was 
suppressed. Anotlicr proof of the perpetual 
prehensioii of insurrection is thus related : — Tlie 
trumpet blast, which was sounded at the com- 
mencement of die month Tisri, awakened the sus- 
picion of a governor, ignorant of Hebrew customs : 
it was re|>orted U> be a signal for general revolt 
The governor was appeased by a prudent arrange- 
ment of Simon, the son of Gamaliel, who ordered 
that the trumpet should sound, not at the com- 
mencement, only in the middle of the prayers, tlius 
clearly forming part of the serv ice. 

Nor was the reign of the pliiiosophic M. Aure- 
lius without danger, perlia])s not without well- 
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and the capture of Ctesiphon, after a long siege, 
brought tlie Mesopotamian Jews once more under 
the dominion of Rome. Seleucia, in which there 
were many Jews, capitulated; but in violation of 
the terms, four or five thousand persons were put 
to the sword. Cassius assumed the purple in 
Syria ; the Jews are supposed to have joined his 
stondard, for Marcus Aurelius, though he dis- 
played his characteristic lenity towards the Roman 
insurgents, punished the intractable Jews with tlie 
repeal of the favourable laws of Antoninus Pius. 
Their conduct seems to liave ruffled tiie temper of 
tlie jihilosophic emperor, who declared that they 
were more unruly than the wild Sauromata^ and 
Marcoinanni, against wdiom he was engaged in 
war. Yet these severe laws were either speedily 
annulled, or never carried into execution. The 
Rabbinical dominion gradually rose to spreater 
power ; the schools flourisheii ; perhaps in tiiis in- 
terval the great synagogue or Sanlieiiriu had its 
other migrations, f rc»m Usha to Shepharaain, from 
Shepharaam to Rethsiiaaraim, from Bethshaaraim 
to Sepphoris, and hnally to Tiberias, where it 
fixed its pontifical throne, and maintained its su- 
premacy for several centuries. Tiberias, it may 
oe remembered, was a town built by Herod An- 
tipas, over an ancient cemetery , and tlierefore 
abominateii, by the inoR* scrupulous Jews, as a 
dwelling of uncleanness. But the Rabbins socm 
obviated this objection. Simon Ben Jochai, by 
his cabalistic art, discovered tlic exact spot where 
the burial-place liad been ; tliis was marked off, 
and the rest of the city declared, on the same 
unerring authority, to be clean. Here, then, in 
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this noble city, on the shore of tlie sea of Ga» 
lilee, the Jewish pontiff fixed his throne; the 
Sanhedrin, if it had not, as the Jews pretend, ex- 
isted during all riie reverses of the nation, was for- 
mally re-established. Simon, the son and heir of 
Ganialiel, was acknowledged as the Patriarch of 
the Jews, and Nasi or President of the Sanhedrin. 
R Nathan was tlie Ah-belli-din ; and the cele- 
brated R Meir, the Hachim, or Head of the Law. 
In every region of the West, in every province of 
the Roman empire, the Jews of every rank and 
class submitted, with the utmost readiness, to the 
sway of their Spiritual Potentate. His mandates 
were obeyed, his legates received with honour, his 
supplies levied wiUiout difficulty, in Rome, in 
Spain, in Africa. At a somewhat later )H*riod, 
probably about the reign of Alexander Severus, 
the Christian writer, Origen, thus describes tlie 
power of the Jewisli Patriarch. “ Even now, 
when the Jews are under the dominion of Rome, 
and pay the didrachm, how great, by the permis- 
sion of Caesar, is the power of their Ethnarch ! 1 

myself have been a witness that it is little less than 
that of a king. For they secretly pass judgments 
according to their law, and some are capitally 
condemned, not with open and acknowledged au- 
thority, but with the connivance of the ent)>eror. 
This 1 have learned, and am fully acquainted 
with, by long residence in their country.'* 

Here, then, it mav be well to take a survey of 
these dc^nions of the Western Patriarch, to as- 
certain, as far as possible, the origin and condition 
of tlie different settlements of Jews in £uro|H!, 
Western Asia, and Africa, the constitution of 
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their societies, and the nature of the authority 
exercised by the supreme pontiff. 

It will have been seen, in many incidental notices, 
that long before the dissolution of the Jewish state, 
and before the promulgation of Christianity, this 
people were widely dispersed over the whole face 
of the globe. The following passage of Philo, in 
his letter of Agrippa, which might be confirmed 
by other quotations from Josephus, describes their 
state in his own days (the reign of Caligula) : 
“ Jerusalem is the city of my ancestors, the me- 
tropolis, not only of Judaea, but of many other 
provinces, in consequence of the colonies which it 
lias at different times sent out into the neighbour- 
ing countries, Egypt, Phcenicia, Syria, and Coele- 
Syria ; and into more distant regions, Pamphylia, 
Cilicia, the greatest part of Asia Minor, as far as 
Bithynia, and the remote shores of the Buxine ; so 
also into Europe, into Thessaly, Boeotia, Macedo- 
nia, Ailtolia, Attica, Argos, Corinth, and into most, 
and those the best, parts of the Peloponnesus : and 
not only are tlie Continents full of Jewish colonies, 
but the principal islands also, Eubcea, Cyprus, and 
Crete. I say nothing of the countries beyond the 
Euphrates ; for all of them, except a small portion, 
particularly Babylon and Uie Satrapies of the rich 
adjacent districts, have many Jcwisli inhabitants.” 
The events of the Jewish liistor)' in Palestine 
tended to increase ratlier than diminish the num- 
ber of those wlio were either dragged away a« 
captives, or sought peace and security from tlie d^ 
vastation of their native land in Uie less troubled 
provinces of the empire. Even where they suffered 
most, through their own turbulent disposition, or 
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the emiiity of their neighbours, tliey sprang again 
from their undying stock, however it might be 
hewn by the sword, or seared by the fire. Mas- 
sacre seemed to have no effect in thinning their 
ranks, and, like their forefatliers in Egypt, they 
still multiplied under the most cruel oppression. 
In Egy^pt and Cyrene, indeed, they h^ experi- 
enced the greatest losses, but on tlie visit of Ha- 
drian to Alexandria, he found the city and country' 
still swarming with Jews. The origin and history 
of tlie Egyptian, as well as of tlie Syrian Jews, 
have been already traced. The Jews of Asia Minor 
owed their first establisliment to Antiochus the 
Great, who settled great numbers in the different 
dties in that region. From Asia Minor they pro- 
bably spread to Greece and to tlie islands. The 
clearest notion of their numbers in all this part of 
the world, including Galatia, Bitbymia, and Cap- 
jMidocia, may be found from the narrative of the 
Apostobc journies. M batever city Paul enters, 
be seems to find a synagogue, and a number of 
his countrymeu, many of whom were powertid and 
opulent We need only name the cities of Eplicsus, 
Laodicca, Pergamus, Thessaloiiica, Athens, and 
Corintii. It is probable that in /\sia Minor, and in 
Alexandria, the later Jews first generally adopted 
their commercial habits ; but their condition was 
much more secure in the former country than 
among the fiery inhabitants of the factious Egy p- 
tian city. Many public decrees are extant, not 
only Of the Roman authorities, particularly Julius 
Ciesar, which secure im|>ortant orivileges to Uie 
Jewish residents in Asia Minor, but likewise local 
ordinances of the different dties, Pergamus, llali- 
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carnassus, Laodicea, Efdicstis, and Miletus, highly 
favourable to these foreign denizens, and seeming 
to show that the two races lived together on terms 
of perfect amity . In some of the occurrences re- 
lated in the Acts of the Apostles, the Jews, in 
those times, appear a considerable and inBuential, 
by no means the proscribed and odious, race, which 
they were held in other quarters. The public 
decrees usually gave them tlie title of Roman citi- 
zens, a privilege to wliich many of the Jews (the 
well-known instance of St Paul will occur to every 
one) had undoubteiUy attained. It was their great 
object to obtain exemption from military service. 
In oilier times they do not seem to have objected 
to enrol tliemsclves in the armies of their rulers. 
Some arc said to have been in Alexander’s army ; 
and an improbable story' is told, by a doubtful 
authority, Hecataeus, of their refusnig and ob* 
tainiug an exemption from being employed in 
building an idolatrous temple in Babylon. Hie 
striking story of Moseliama is more authentic.^ 
But most likelvt liaving betaken themselves to 
the more lucrative occupations of peace, at later 
periods they pleaded that it was contrary to their 
religion to fight, or to work, or even to march on 
tlie Sabbath, and that they could not paitake of 

* While some Greek soldiers were wstehing with super- 
stitious anxiety the flight of a bird, which was to be of 
or evil omen, they were hurruiHitruck to see it fall, tra utna sd 
by tlic arrow of their Jewish comrade. Tlii‘ Jew calmly 
answered, How much must yonder bird have known of tba 
secrets of futurity, which knew not bow to avoid the i 
of MoseUama the Jew ? 
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the same meat with the other soldiers ; their plea 
seems to have been admitted. Of their wealth, 
we have a curious evidence. Their contributions 
to the temple were so ample, as to excite the 
jealous rapacity of the Roman governor. Cicero, 
in a memorable oration, vindicates Flaccus for not 
having permitted the provinces to be drained of 
their w^Ui for such a purpose, and holds up his 
example to other governors, complaining that 
Italy itself suffered by the exportation of so much 
wealth. 

The origin of the Jews in Italy, or rather in 
Rome, is very obscure. It is usually ascribed to 
the vast number of slaves brought to the capital 
by Pompey after liis conquest of J erusalcm. Tiiese 
slaves were publicly sold in the markets ; yet, if we 
are to believe Philo, they were emancipated almost 
without exception by their tolerant masters, who 
were unwilling to do violence to their religious 
scruples. Is it not more probable, that there were 
some, if not many, opulent commercial Jews al- 
ready in Rome, who, with their usual national 
spirit, purchased, to the utmost of their means, 
tneir unliappy countrymen, and enabled them to 
settle in fre^om in the great metropolis t 'Fhe 
passage in Cicero alluded to above, is conclusive 
evidence to the wealth of the Jewish community 
in Italy. However that may be, it is certain that 
a vast number of Jewish libertines or ftreed-slaves 
inhabited Rome. Tacitus states their number at 
4000. It appears from Josephus, as we have seen, 
that 8000 were present when Arclielaus anpearod 
before Augustus, and a vast number poured out to 
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welcome the false Alexander. They formed the 
chief population of the Transtiberine region.* 
They shared (tliat is, the less wealthy) in the 
general largess of com which was distributed 
among the poorer inhabitants of the city : by a 
special favour of Augustus, t if the distribution 
fell on a Sabbath, their portion was reserv’ed. 
They were expelled by Tiberius, and a great num- 
ber ilrafled off as soldiers to Uie unwholesome 
island of Sardinia; by Caligula they were op- 
pressed ; by Claudius once more expelled, or at 
least their synagogues closed on account of the 
feuds between the Jews and Christians. Vet here, 
as elsewhere, oppression and persecution seemed 
not to be the slightest check to their increase. 
They had a sort of council, or house of judgment, 
which decided all matters of dispute. To tliis, no 
doubt, eitlier in the synagogue or law court at- 
tached to it, 8t. Paul expected to give an account 
of his conduct. The numbers of the Jews in 
Rome were doubtless much iiicreased, but their 
respectability as well as their popularity much 
diminished, by the immense influx of Uie most 
destitute as well as the most unruly of tlie race, 
who were swept into captivity by tliousands after 


* It iimusing to the malicious atitiafadion with 
which Uattiiage aUein]>t)i to fwove agaiust his Roman ('atho- 
hc oppuncuts, that they were }H>sH4*hM>rs of the Vatican. 

I It si'ems to have been the aiiniKement of the idle youth 
of Rome to visit tlic Jewish svoagogiie. The well-known 
paswige in the ninth satire of fiorace will occur to the chui- 
aic4il reader. Though we have some doubts, whether the 
JiKhtism of the tmet’g friend, Ftu»cua Amtme, has not been 
inferred on ins\iliicieut gruiindti. 
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the fail of Jerusalem. The languap^e of the in- 
cidental notices which occur about the Jews in the 
Latin authors, after this period, seems more con- 
temptuous, and implies that many of them were in 
the lowest state of penury, the outcasts of society. 
Juvenal bitterly complains that the beautiful and 
poetic grove of Egeria was let out to mendicant 
hordes of Jews, who pitched their camps like gip- 
sies, in the open air, with a wallet and a bundle 
of liay for their pillow, as their only funiitiire. 
Martial alludes to their filth, and. what is curious 
enough, describes them as pedlars, venders of 
matches, which they trafficked for broken glass. 

Of their establisliment in the other provinces in 
the Roman empire, we have no certain information. 
In the middle ages the most extraordinar)* fables 
were invented, concerning their first settlement in 
Germany, France, and Spain. Those relating to 
tlie latter country may serve as a 8j>ecimen. There 
they claimed descent from maritime adventurers in 
the time of Solomon, or from a part of their race 
transported to that country when Nebuchadnezzar 
conquered Spain ! • Hebrew derivations were found 
for many or the Spanish cities, which proved, to 
the satisfaction even of later antiejuaries, the early 
settlement of the Jews in that region ; forgetting 
entirely tlie close aflinity of the Plarnician and 
Punic dialects with tlie Hebrew, and the stucessive 

^ These fables wen* |>robably inveiit<*d for the puqKNie of 
exCiilpatuig themitelveiK with die ChriKtiaxitt, aa, having lung 
before been seiMmited from the nation, lltey niuJd nut have 
bcNne any part in the giiitl of the Crucifixion of Christ. 
When the Christianx took Toledo, thin plea wan urged ; perw 
haps it was invented at that time. 
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occupation of, at least, maritime Spain by these 
kindred nations. In fact, the Jews spread with 
tlie dominion of the Roman arms, part as slaves, 
part as free men with commercial objects, or seek- 
ing only a safe and peaceful settlement Some, 
no doubt, made their livelihood by reputable 
traHic or industry, and attained to o|)iilence; 
others were adventurers, more unscnipulous as to 
the means by wliich they obtained tlieir subsist- 
ence. The heatlien could not but look with some* 
tiling of the interest excited by wonder on this 
strange, unsocial, and isolated people, who dwelt 
among them, and yet were not of them. While 
tlie philosopher despised the fanaticism which be 
co\ild not comprehend, the jwpuiace mingled 
sometliing like awe with their disUke. Tlie worse 
and more destitute of the race probably availed 
themselves of this feeling ; many, half impostors 
and half enthusiasts, gained their livelihood by 
working on the superstitious terrors of the people, 
who were never more open to deception than in 
this age of comjmrative improvement. The empire 
swarmed with Jewish wonder-workers, matne- 
matichuis, astrologers, or whatever other name or 
oflice they assumed or received from their trem- 
bling hearers. 

\ et, in some points, all of Hebrew blood, rich 
and poor, high and low, concurred, in their faith- 
ful attachment to their synagogue, their strict 
subordination to their religious teachers, and 
througli tlicir synagogue and teachers to the great 
^hritual head of tlicir community, the Patriarch of 
Tiberias. Wherever Jews resided, a synagogue 
might be, and usually was formed. Every syna* 
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f ogue was visited in turn by the Legate of the 
Patriarch. These legates were called apostles : 
the office probably existed before the fall of Jeru- 
salem : the apostle collected the contributions for 
the temple. Tliey had authority to regulate all 
differences which might arise, and to receive the 
revenue of the Patriarch. Every year a procla- 
mation was made by sound of trumpet, in every 
synagogue, commanding the pa^Tnent of the 
tribute : its final day of settlement was on the last 
of May. On the return of these legates they 
inform^ the Patriarch of the stale of the syna- 
gogues, assisted him as counsellors, and held a 
(iistinguished rank among the people. Tlic early 
Christians accuse the Jews of having sent mes- 
sengers throughout the world, for the pur}H>sc of 
anathematizing them in their synagogues, and 
uttering a solemn curse upon tlic name of Jesus 
Christ It is by no means unlikely that these 
legates received instructions to warn all the faitli- 
ful Israelites against this detested innovation, and 
to counteract by every means in their jmwer the 
progress of the new religion. No doubt the rapid 
growth of Christianity tended to strengthen the 
power of the synagogue, by constantly keeping 
alive the vigilance, and inflaming the zeal, of the 
more stedfast and ardent adherents to the Law. 
Indeed the point w hich mitigates, more than any 
other, our compassion for the sufferings of the 
Jews, is the readiness with which they joined the 
heatSien in the persecution of the Chri^ans. Too 
often the Jews, though themselves eating tlie hitter 
bread of slavery, and instructeil in the best school 
for the liumaner feelings, adversity, were seen 
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rejoicing by tlie stake of the expiring Christian. 
In the beautiful description of the death of Poly- 
carp, there is a frightful incident of the Jews 
howling around the body of tlie holy martyr. 

The worship of the synagogue, with its append- 
ant school or law court, where lectures were given, 
and knotty points of the law debated, became the 
great bond of national union, and has continued, 
though the momirchical centre of unity in Tiberias 
disappeared in a few’ centuries, to hold together 
the scattered nation in the closest uniformity. The 
w'orsliip of tlie synagogue is extremely simple. 
Wherever ten Jews were found, there a synagogue 
ought to be formed. The Divine Presence, the 
invisible Shecliinah, descends not but where ten 
are met together ; if fewer, the Divine Visitant 
was supposed to say, “Wherefore come 1, and 
no one is here It was a custom, therefore, in 
some of the more numerous communities, to ap- 
point ten “ men of leisure,*’ whose business it 
was to fonn a congregation. * The buildings 
were plain ; in their days of freeilom it was tiiought 
right that the house of prayer to God, from its 
situation or its form, should overtop the common 
dwellings of man ; but in their days of humilia* 
lion, in strange countries, the lowly synagogue, 
the type of their condition, was content to lurk 
undisturbed in less conspicuous situations. Even 
in Palestine the synagogues must have been 
small, for Jerusalem was said to contain 460 or 
480 ; die foreign Jews, from the different quarters 
of tlie world, seem each to have had their separate 

* Such teems the simple solution of a question on which 
learned volumes have be^ written, 

VOL. HI. I 
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building, where they communicated in prayer 
witii tlieir neighbours and kindred. Such were 
the sjuagogues of the Alexandrians, the Cyre- 
nians, and others. Besides the regular syna- 
gogues, which were roofed, in some places they 
had chapels or oratories, open to the air, chiefly 
perhaps where their worship was not so secure of 
protection from the authorities ; these were usually 
ra retired and picturesque situations, in groves, or 
on the sea-shore. In the distribution of the syna- 
gogue, some remote resemblance to the fallen 
temple was kept up. Tlie entrance was from the 
east: in the centre stood an elevated tribune or 
rostrum, in the place of the great altar, where 
prayer, the only }>ermitted sacrifice, and if from 
an humble and contrite heart, doubtless most ac- 
ceptable to tlieir Almighty Father, was constantly 
oflered, and the book of the Law was read. At 
the west end stood a chest, in which tlie book was 
laid up, making tlie place, as it were, an humble 
Holy of Holies, though now no longer si'parated 
by a veil, nor protected by the Clierubim and 
Mercy Seat. Particular seats, usually galleries, 
were railed off for the women. 

The chief religious functionary in the s}'nagogue 
was called tl»e angel, or bishop. He ascended 
the tribune, rej)eated or chanted the prayers, bis 
head during the ceremony being covered with a 
yeil. He called the reader from his place, o])cued 
the book before him, pointed out the jiassage, and 
overlooked him that he read correctly. The rea- 
ders, who were three in number on the ordinary 
days, seven on the morning of the Sabbath, five on 
festivals, were selected from the body of the 
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people. Tlie Law of course was read, and the 
prayers likewise repeated, in the Hebrew language. 
Tlie days of public service in the synagogue were 
the Sabbath, the second and fifth days of the week, 
Monday and Thursday. There was an officer in 
tlie synagogues out of Palestine, and probably 
even witliin its borders, called an interpreter, who 
translated the Law into the vernacular tongue, 
usually Greek in the first case, or StTO-Chaldaic 
in the latter. Besides the bishop, there were three 
elders, or rulers, of the synagogue, who likewise 
formed a court or consistory for the judgment of 
all offences. Tliey had the power of inflicting 
punishment by scourging ; from Origen’s account, 
tlie fiatriarch of Tiberias had assumed the power 
of life and death. But the great control over the 
public mind lay in the awful sentence of excom- 
munic«ition. The anathema of the synagogue cut 
off the offender from the Israel of Goi\ ; he became 
an outcast of society. The first process, usually, 
was the censure ; the name and the offence of the 
delinquent were read for four succeeding sabbaths, 
during which he had time to make his peace with 
the congregation ; the end of that period the 
solemn Niddui, or interdict, was pronounced, which 
for thirty days w^parated the criminal from the 
hopes and privileges of Israel. For more heinous 
oflences, and against contumacious delinquents, 
tlie more terrific Cherein, or the still more fatal 
Shammata, tlie excommunication, w'as proclaimed. 
The C herein inflicte<l civil death, but, on due re- 
pentance and reparation for the crime, the same 
autliority which denounced, might repeal the 
Clierem — the absolved ofl'ender was restored to 
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life. But no power could cancel the irrevocable 
Shammata. Some indeed have doubted whether 
the last sentence was ever pronounced, or even 
was known to the law. Prudence would certainly 
have advised the disuse of a practice wliich might 
drive the desperate offender to seek that consola- 
tion in anotlier faith, wliich was irrevocably denied 
liim in his own : tlie church would have opene<l 
its gates to receive him who was doomed lu per- 
petual exile from the synagogue. Tlic sentence 
of excommunication was couclied in the most fear- 
ful phrases. Tlie delinquent was excommunicated, 
anathematized, accursed — by the book of the Law, 
by the ninety- three precepts, by the malediction 
of Joshua against Jericho, by that of Elisha 
against the children who mocked liim, and so on 
through all the terrific threatenings of the ancient 
law and histor)'. He was accursed by the myste- 
rious names of certain spirits of deadly jiower. 
He was accursed by heaven and earlh, by the 
Seraphim, and by the heavenly orbs. “ Let no- 
tliing good come out of him, let his end be sudden, 
let ^1 creatures become liis enemies, let the whirl- 
wind crush him, the fever and every other maiadv 
and the edge of the sword smite him, let his death 
be unforeseen, and drive liim into outer darkness.” 
Excommunication, as we liave said, inflicted a 
civil death ; how far, at least in the milder form, 
it excluded from the synagogue, seems not quite 
clear. But no one, except his wife and children, 
might approach the mord ie[>cr — all otlicrs must 
avoid liim the distance of a toisc. If there were 
a dead body in Ids house, no one might inter it ; 
if a cldld be bom, die father must circumcise it 
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Public detestation was not appeased by deatli. 
No one mourned liim who died excommunicated ; 
his coffin was stoned, and a hea \7 slab was placed 
over his remains by tlie hands of justice, eitner as 
a mark of infamy, or to prevent him from rising 
again at the last day. No doubt these spiritual 
terrors were often abused by the domineering 
Rabbi ; but it is as little to be questioned, that 
they exercised a high moral influence. Tlie ex- 
communication smote the ailulterer, or the unna- 
tural father, who, in their striking language, more 
cruel than the ravens, neglected tlie cluldren whom 
God had given. 

Tlie influence of the Rabbins was not grounded 
on the public services of religion alone. The 
whole course of education was committed to their 
care, or at least to Uieir superintendence.* In all 
those interesting epochs of domestic life in which 
tlie heart is most open to impressions of reverence 
and attachment, the Rabbi, even where the ancient 
Levitc had no office, had made himself an indis- 
pensable part of the ceremony. When the house 
rejoiced in the birth of a man child, though cir- 
cumcision was not necessarily perfonned in the 
8)iiagogue, nor was the ojierator usually of that 

* The following is cunsiileriKl the aut honied course of 
Jewish education. As soon as the cluldren ciiu sjieak, they 
are taught certain religious axioms ; from three or foiur to 
six or seven they leani their letters ; at that age tht^ go to 
fM:hool, and are taught to read the Pentateuch ; at teu they 
commence the Mischna ; at thirteen and one day thew ore 
considered responsible, and ore bound to ket*p the 61 o )w«- 
ce|)ts of the law ; at hfleen they stiuly the CKnnara, e.,the 
T^mud ; at eighteen they many ; at twenty they enter 
into biyuneaa. 
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order, yet ill-oinened and unblest was the eighth- 
day feast which was not graced by the presence 
of a Rabbi. In marriages the Rabbi joined the 
liands, pledged the cup, and pronounced the seven 
prayers of benediction over the wedded pair. The 
^bbi attended tlie sick, and consoled liim with 
the assurance of the certain resurrection of all 
fiuthfld Israelites to their exclusive Paradise, and 
he attended at the interment of the dead. Nor 
was tliis all : by degrees the whole life of the Jew 
was voluntarily enslaved to more than Brahminical 
or monkish minuteness of obser\'ance. Ever\' day 
and ever)' hour of the day, and every act of every 
hour, had its appointed regulations, grounded on 
distorted texts of Scripture, or the sentences of the 
wise men, and artfully moulded un with the na- 
tional reminiscences of the past or their distinctive 
hopes of the future, — the divine origin of tlie law, 
the privileges of God’s chosen people, the restora- 
tion to tlie Holy City, the coming of tlie Messiah. 
The Jew with his early prayer was to prevent the 
rising sun, but more bless^ he who encroached 
upon the night to lament, before tlie dawn, tlic fate 
of Jerusalem. His rising from his bed, his man- 
ner of putting on the different articles of dress, 
the dis[K)sition of his fringed lallitli, his phylacte- 
ries on his bead and arms, his ablutions, his meals, 
even the calls of nature were subjected to scru- 
pulous rules — both reminding him that he was 
of a peculiar race, and perpetually reducing him to 
ask Uie advice of the wise men, who alone could 
set at rest the trembling and scrupulous conscience. 
Nor was it enough that tlie all-secing eye of God 
watched with je^ous vigilance the mmutest acts 
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of his people; Rabbinical authority peopled the air 
witli spirits of beneficent or malign aspect ; the 
former might be revolted by the least unclean- 
ness, the latter were ever ready to take advantage 
of every delinquency. The wise men alone were 
well acquainted with tlie nature, the orders, the 
powers, or the arts of these mysterious beings ; and 
thus a new and unbounded field was opened for 
Uieir interference. Such was the character of the 
Rabbinical dominion as it was gradually, though 
perhaps not as yet perfectly, develope<l. Such (for 
this dominion now assum^ a monarchical form) 
was the kingdom of the Patriarch of Tiberias, in 
its boundaries as extensive as tliat of Rome, and 
founded on the strongest basis, the blind and 
zealous attachment of its subjects. 

Before long the Sanhedrin of that cit\' began 
to assume a loftier tone, their edicts were dated as 
from Jerusalem, their school was called Sion. But 
into this suiritual court, as into that of more 
splendid and worldly sovereigns, ambition and in* 
trigue soon found their way. The monarch could 
not brook any constitutional limitation to his state 
or autiiority ; the sulmrdinate officers, the aristo- 
cracy of tliis singular state, were eager to usurp 
upon the throne. The first collision was on the 
all-important point of etiquette. No sooner was 
Simon, son of Gamaliel, quietly seatetl in the Pa- 
triarchate, tlian he began to assc^rt or enlarge his 
prerogative. Hb Ab-betli-din, R, Nathan, and Us 
Hachini, R. Meir, enjoyed a larger share of his 
state than he was willing to concede. W hen any 
one of these heads of the spiritual senate entered, 
the whole assembly was accustomed to rise, and to 
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remain standing till be was seated. This equality 
of respect was galling to the pride of Simon ; he 
determined to vindicate the superior dignity of his 
chair, and took an opportunity of moving, in the 
absence of the parties concerned, that the whole 
assembly should rise only on the entrance of the 
Patriarch, on that of the Ab-beth-din two rowi, on 
that of the Hacliim only one. TTie next time that 
R. Nathan and R. Meir made their appearance, 
this order was obscr\*ed. Tlie degrading innova- 
tion went to tlieir hearts. Tliey dissembled their 
resentment, but cntcretl into a secret conspiracy 
to detlirone or to humiliate the unconstitutional 
despot “ He,” said R. Meir, “ who cannot an- 
swer ever\' question which relates to the word of 
God, is not worthy to preside in the great Sanhe- 
drin. Let us expose his ignorance, and so com- 
pel him to abdicate. Then you shall be Patriarch, 
and I your Ab-beth-<lin.” In secret council they 
framed the most intricate and |>erplexing questions 
to confound the despot. Happily for him their 
conversation was overheard by a leamwl and 
friendly member of the Sanhedrin, who began to 
discuss in a loud tone, so as to be heard by Simon 
in the neighbouring chamber, the |)oint8 on which 
it was agreed to attack and perjdex the overbear- 
ing Patriarch. At the next sitting, the rebels, 
Nathan and Meir, advanced to the charge with 
tlieir formidable host of difficulties. To their con- 
fusion, Simon forewarned, repulsed them on nil 
points, and unravelled, with the utmost readiness, 
the most intricate questions. Simon triumphed, 
the rebellious Ab-beth-din and Hachim were ex- 
pelled from the Sanliedrin. But still they kept up 
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liie war, and daily assaUed the Patriarch with a 
new train of difficulties, for which they required 
written answers. At length the civil contest ended, 
through the intervention of the more moderate. 
The ex Ab-beth-din and ex Hachim were rein- 
stated ; but, on the momentous point whether the 
whole Sanhedrin rose on their entrance, or only 
two rows, we deeply regret that we must leave 
the reader in the same lamentable ignorance with 
ourselves. 

Not content, or rather flushed with this advance 
towards unlimited monarchy in his own domi- 
nions, the high-minded Simon began to meditate 
schemes of foreign conquest. The independence 
or equality of the head of the Babylonian com- 
munity haunted him, as that of the Patriarch of 
Constantino])le did the early |>ope8 ; and a cause of 
quarrel, curiously similar to that about the time on 
which Easter was to be kept, speedily arose. Tlie 
schools of Babylonia and Palestine fell into an 
open schism concerning the calculation of the 
paschal feast, Simon determined to assert the 
8U|>eriority of the patriarchate of Tiberias over his 
disobe^Jient brethren. The scene is in the liighest 
degree characteristic. It must, however, be pre- 
mised, that it is by no means certain at what time 
the Princes of the Captivity commenced Uieir 
dynasty. In the following 8tor)\ Ahia appears as 
the head of the community ; but probably the 
prince had not yet obtained* tlie influence, or as- 
sumed the state, which, during tlie first fifty years 
of the third century, distinguished the Jewish 
sovereign of the East. Hananiah, who taught at 
Nahar-pakod, and Judali Ben Betliuriah, were the 
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most epiinentof the learned teachers in the sci tools 
of Babylon ; and to humble their pride and bring 
them into subordination to the seat of learning in 
Tiberias, was the great object of the mission 
which was despatched by the Patriarch. Tlie two 
legates were himished with tlirce letters. They 
delivered the first to Hananiah, which bore the 
superscription, “ To your holiness.” Delighted 
with their recognition of a title considered of 
high importance, Hananiah courteously inquired 
the reason of their coming. — ‘‘ To leani your 
system of instruction.” Still more flattered, Ha- 
naniah received the ambassadors witli the utmost 


cordiality, and commended tliem to the people, 
as worthy of every Imnour, both as descendants 
of the high priest (for the Patriarch of Tiberias 
claimed his lineage from Aaron) and for their own 

E ersonal merit. When the treacherous legates 

ad secured their ground in tlie good opinion of 
the people, they began to controvert the judg- 
ments of Hananiali, to animadvert on his opinions, 
and to lessen him by every means in the public 
estimation. Hananiah, enraged at tliis abuse of 
his kindness, summoned a second assembly of the 
people, and denounced the legates as traitors and 
mnorant men. The people replied, That which 
toou liast built, thou canst not so soon pull down ; 
the hedge which thou hast planted, thou canst not 
pluck up without inju^ to thyself.” Hananiah 
demand^ their objections to his system of in- 
stmetkm. They answered, Thou hast dared to 
fix intercaiaiions and new moons, by which great 
inconfonntties have arisen between the bretluren 


tn Bahykmia and Paiestine.” ISo did Rabbi 
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Akiba/’ said Hananiah, “ when in Babylon.*' 

“ Akiba,” tliey rejoined, “ left not his like in Pa- 
lestine.” “ Neither,** cried the desperate Rabbi, 

“ have I left my equal in Palestine ” The legates 
produced their second letter, which ran in these 
mysterious words : “ That which thou leftest a kid, 
is grown up a strong-homed goat ;** it meant that 
the Sanhedrin, which he left without power, had 
regained all its authority. Hananiah was struck 
dumb. R Isaac, one of the deputies, saw his time : 
he mounted the tribune, from which the law was 
usually read. “ Tliesc,** he said, naming them, are 
tlie holy days of GckI — these the holy days of Har 
naniah !’* An indistinct murmur ran through the 
synagogue. 11. Nathan, the second deputy, aroae 
and read the verse of Isaiah, ‘‘ Out of Sion goeth 
forth the law, and the word of God from Jeru- 
salem.*’ Then, with a bitter intonation, “ Out of 
Babylon goeth forth llie law, the word of God from 
Naliar-pakod,** The assembly was in an uproar. 
“ Alter not the word of God,” was the universal 
cr\'. The legates followed up their advantage and 
produced their third letter, which threatened excom- 
munication against the factious opponents of their 
authority. They added tliese emphatic words : — 
“ llie learned have sent us, and commanded ns 
thus to say. If he will submit, well ; if not, utter 
at once the interdict So likewise set tlie choice 
before our bretliren in foreign parts. If they wiH 
stand by us, well ; if not, let them ascend their 
high places ; let Aliia build them an altar, and 
Hananiah (be was of Levitical descent) sing at 
the sacrifice ; and let them at onct‘ set tl^mselret 
apart and say, We have no portion in tlie Israel of 
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God.” ‘ From all sides an instantaneous cr\’ arose, 
“ Heaven presen'e us from heresy — we have still 
a portion m the Israel of God.” The authority 
of the Sanhedrin in Tiberias was universally re- 
cognized. Judah Ben Bethuriah, as well as 
Hananiah, was forced to bow to the yoke ; and 
till the political separation of the Babylonian 
from the Western Jews, on the restoration of the 
Persian monarchy (for the province had now been 
again brought under the Roman dominion by the 
conquests of Verus), the Patriarch of Tiberias 
maintained his uncontested supremacy over the 
whole Jewish commonalt>’. In the preceding 
history, both in the object and the manner in 
which it was conducted, we are almost tempted to 
inquire whether it is not a scene borrowed from 
the annals of the Papal Church. 

But before we describe the re-establishment of 
the Resch-Glutha, or Prince of the C’aptivity, in 
all the state and splendour of an oriental sove- 
reign, far outshining, at least in })omp, his rival 
sovereign in Tiberias, we return to tne west to 
trace the history of the Palestinian Jews, as con- 
nected with that of their Roman masters. During 
all the later conflicts with Rome, the Samaritans 
had escaped by quiet submission the miseries which 
had so perpetually fallen on their more unruly 
brethren ; they had obtained the rights of Roman 
citizenship for their fidelity. During the first 
establishment of tlie Rabbinical dominion at Tibe- 
rias, its cliiefs had displayed an unprecedented 
de^ee of liberality towards their once detested 
neighbours. Though they sarcastically denomi- 
nate tlicm the proselytes of the lions,” yet they 
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would inhabit the same city, sleep in the same 
house, cat at the same table, and even partake of 
animals wliich they had killed. This unusual 
mildness rested on the authority of R. Akiba, and 
seems to strengthen the suspicion that it was 
grounded on policy, and that the enterprising 
Rabbi had laid a deliberate scheme of uniting in 
one league all who claimed Jewisli descent. But 
this amity between the two liostile sects was but 
transient. One Rabbi declared that it was better 
to use water for an offering than Samaritan w'ine. 
Another, in their own city, openly accused them 
of worshipping idols on Gerizim ; he hardly 
escaped witli ins life. Political circumstances 
increased tlic jealousies, which at last broke out 
into open hostilities ; and opportunities occurred in 
which lliey might commit mutual acts of violence, 
witliout tlie interference of the ruling powers. 

In one of the great contests for tlio empire, 
they espoused opposite |mrtic8. The Samaritans, 
unfortunately for themselves, were on tiie losing 
side. Pescennius Niger had assumed the purple 
in Syria. The Jews presented a petition for the 
reduction of their ta^ation. “ Ve demand,** said 
the stern Roman, “exemption from tribute for 
your soil — 1 will lay it on tlie air you breathe.” 
The Samaritans took up arms for Niger, the Jews 
threw themselves into the j>arty of Severus. That 
able general soon triumphed over all opposition, 
and severely punished the partizans of liis rival : 
the Samaritans forfeited their privilege of Roman 
citizenship. The presence of tlie emperor over- 
awed the conflicting factions, though Severus him- 
self was in great danger from a daring robber of 
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tbe cjountry, named Claudius, who boldly rode into 
his camp, saluted and embraced him, and before 
(»der8X*ould be given fur his seizure, had escaped. 
Seyerus celebrat^ a Jewish triumph, probably on 
account of tlie general paci£cation of the province. 
His laws were favourable to the Jews. The edict 
of Antonine was re-enacted, though still w ith its 
limitation against circumcising proselytes. The 
Jews were permitted to undertake tlie tutelage of 
pagans, wliich shows that tliey had still the privi- 
leges of Roman citizenship, and they were exempt 
from burthens incom^talible with their religion. 
Still they were interdicted from approaching the 
wails of the Holy City, and their general condi- 
tion is tlius described by Tertullian, who wrote 
during tbe reign o< Severus. “ Dispersed and 
vagabond, exiled from tlicir native soil and air, 
they wander over tlic face of the cartli, without a 
king, either human or divine ; and even as stran- 
gers, they are not permitted to salute with their 
footsteps their native land.” 

The Jews and Christians contest the honour of 
having furnished a nurse to the fratricide son of 
Severus, Caracalla if this tyrant indeed sucked 

♦ Jofft, tn hifl ** Gf*»iclnchte dt*r «eit tier rcMt der 

Msceabier/* conceiven tliuit tbektraiii^ »tohes in tite Jewiiih 
wriimt; aUiuI the inUircuurM* Inrtwwu one of the Autouiues, 
(moifi ajm*rt the hrsd, tlw Piouh,; and the head of the Sauhe- 
dnn of TiberioK, and liih »ecret Judaism, are grounded on 
this tale of Caracalla. IVc take tlar upjtortuiuty of express- 
ing our obligation to this work, which has been of tlie ga*ate«t 
tMe in the composition of this last volume of our liisUiry. 
We differ from Just, who is a pupil of Eicbhom, on many 
points, particuiariy the cumposiUou of the older 
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the milk of Christian gentleness, liis savage dispo- 
sition turned it to gall. According to the l^b- 
binical legends, he was so attached to bis Jewish 
playmates, as to have shed tears when one of 
them was wliipt by order of the emperor. Indeed 
for several reigns, Judaism might boast its influ- 
ence on the imperial throne. Among the strange 
medley of foreign superstitions with which tlie 
filthy Heliogabalus oflended even the easy and to- 
lerant religion of his Roman subjects, he adopted 
the Jewish usages of circumcision and abstinence 
from swine’s flesh. And, in the reign of the good 
Alexander Severus, that beautiful oasis in the 
desert of this period of the impi'riai history, tiie 
Jews enjoyed the equal protection and tlie favour 
of the virtuous sovereign. Abraham, as well as 
Christ, liad his place in the emperor’s gallery of 
divinities, or men worthy of divine honours. 
Alexander was even called the Father of tlie 
Synagogue. 

In the mean time, the Patriarchal throne had 
been ascended by the most celebrated of the Rab- 
binical sovereigns ; Jehuda, sometimes called the 
Nasi or Patriarch, sometimes the Holy, sometimes 
emphatically the Rabbi, succecHled his father, Si- 
mon, son of Gamaliel. Jehuda is said to have 
been bom on the day on which R. Akiba ilied ; 
an event predicted, lu'cordiiig to his admirers, in 
the verse of Solomon — “ One tun ariteih^ and one 
tun goeth down. Akiba was the setting — Jehuda 

but we gladly bear tontiinony to the high value of his work^ 
which, both iu deqjth of nssearch aud amuigemeut, is far 
tuiHfnor to the desultory, luid by uo meaus trustworthy^ 
volume^ of Bosnuge. 
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the dawning sun. He was secretly circumcised, 
in defiance of the law of Hadrian. His whole 
life was of the most spotless purity; hence he 
was called tlie Holy, or the Holiest of the Holy. 
R. Jeimda was the author of a new constitution to 
the Jewish people. He embodied in the cele- 
brated Mischna, or Code of traditional Law, all 
the authorized interpretations of the Mosaic Law, 
the traditions, the decisions of the learned, and the 
precedents of the courts or schools. It is singular 
that tills period is distinguished by the labours of 
the great Roman law\'er8 in the formation of a 
code of jurisprudence for the whole empire. It 
might seem as if the Jews, constituting thus, as it 
were, an imperium in imperio, a state within a 
state, were ambitious of providing themselves with 
their own pandects, either in emulation of their 
masters, or lest their subjects might discover the 
superior advantage of a written code over the 
arbitrarv' decisions of the Rabbinical intcrjireters 
of their original polity. Tlie sources from which 
the Mischna w'as derived, may give a fair view of 
the nature of the Rabbinical authority, and the 
manner in which it had superseded the original 
Mosaic constitution. The Mischna was grounded, 
1. On the w^ritten Law of Moses. 2. On the Oral 
Law, received by Moses on Mount Sinai ; and 
handed down, it was said, by uninterrupted tradi- 
tion. 3. The decisions or maxims of the W ise 
Men. 4. Opinions of particular individuals, on 
which the schools were divided, and wliicli still 
remained open. 5. Ancient usages and customs. 
The distribution of the Mischna affords a curious 
exemplification of the intimate manner in which 
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the religious and civil dudes of the Jews were in- 
terwoven, and of the authority assumed by the 
Law over every transaction of life. The first 
book considers the people as cultivators of the 
soil, and appears to imply that they were still, to 
a considerable extent, landed proprietors in Pales- 
tine. It regulates all affairs of husbandry — ^trees, 
fruits, seeds, fkc. Tlie second book relates to 
festivals and holy days. The third contains the 
statutes relating to marriage and the female sex. 
The fourth considers the Jew cliiefly in his com- 
mercial character ; it defines the law of property, 
exchange, damage, loss, restitution. The fifth 
treats of holy tilings, oblations, vows, &c. The 
sixth, of things clean and unclean. 

As the object of this great work was to fix, once 
for all, on undoubted authority, the whole un- 
written law, some of tlie more zealous Rabbins 
reprobated tliis measure of Jehuda the Holy, as 
tending to supersede or invalidate their own per- 
sonal weight. But the multiplication of written 
statutes enlarges rather than contracts tlie province 
of the law yer ; a new field was opened for ingenuity, 
and comment was speedily heaped upontlieMischna, 
till it was biu'ied under its weight, as the Mosaic 
Law' had been before by the Mischna. The inter- 
preters of the Mischna assumed a particular name, 
the Tanaim. In fact, the acknowledgment of the 
Mischna as a sort of new constitution, j^werfidly 
contributed to the maintenance of the Habbinicud 
auUiority after the foil of the Patriarchate and the 
extinction of the schools. It threw back tlie 
written Law into a sort of reverential and myste- 
rious obscurity. Never was such honour paid to 

VOL. HI. M 
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the books of Moses as by the Rabbins of Tibe* 
lias, or' such labour employed in their preserva- 
tion : ever\' letter was counted, every dot, every 
iota sanctihed, as perhaps of the deejiest import ; 
but they were dark oracles, whose profound mean- 
ing coiiid not be caught by the vulgar ear; while 
from the formal, and as it were constitutional, re- 
cognition of the unwTilten law, as embodied in tlie 
Mischna, it became tiie popular and practical code, 
until the more voluminous Talmud sujierseded, in 
its turn, the Mischna. Those ponderous tomes 
were at once the religious and civil institutes of tlie 
Jewish people, and swayed the Jews with as un- 
contested authority as the Acts of the Saints and 
the canon law the nations of Christian Euro|je. 

In the mean time the rival throne in Babylonia, 
tliat of the Prince of the Capti\ ity, was rapidly 
rising to the state and dignity wliich jxjrhaps did 
not attain its j^erfect height till under the Persian 
monarchs. There seems to have been some ac- 
knowledged hereditary claim in H. Hona, who 
now a[)|>ears as tiie Prince of the Captivity, as if 
his descent from the house of David had been re- 
cognized by the willing credulity of his bretliren. 
At least, if any reliance is to be placet! in a s})eecii 
attributed to R. Jehuda, tliat if H. Hona Wf»re to 
make liis apfieara uce, he should do homage to him : 
a submission which would not, it may be thought, 
have been extorted from the Patriarch of Tiberias, 
even the modest and humble R. Jeiiuda, unless 
general opinion had invested the rival chieftain 
wiili some peculiar sanctity. The Prince of the 
Captivity might recall in splendour, parttcu- 
hurJy dunng nis inauguration, some iofty reminis- 
cences of Uie great Jewish monarchy, under the 
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ancestors from whom he claimed hb descent, the 
holy David and the magnificent Solomon, though 
afFectingly mingled with allusions to tlie present 
state of degradation. The ceremonial of nis in- 
stallation is thus described. Tlic spiritual heads 
of the people, the masters of the learned schools, 
the elders, and tlie ])eople, assembled in great 
multitudes within a sUitely chamber, a(lome<l with 
rich curtains, in Babylon, where, during las days 
of splendour, tlie Resch-Glutha fixed his residence. 
The prince was seated on a lofty throne. The 
heads of tlie schools of Sura and Pumbeditha were 
on Ids riglit liand and left. These cliiefs of the 
learned men then delivered an address, exhorting 
the new monarch not to abuse his power ; he was 
called to slavery rather than to sovereignty, for 
he was prince of a captive people. On the next 
Tliursday he was inaugurated by tlie laying on of 
hands, iuid tlie sound of tnunpets, and acclama* 
lions. He was escorted to liis ])alace witli great 
pomp, and received magnificent presents from all 
Iiis sulijects. On the Sabbath all tlie principal 
people assembled before his house, he placed liim*- 
self at tlieir head, and, his face covered with a 
silken veil, proceeiled to the Synagogue. Bene- 
dictions and hymns of thanksgiving announced 
his entrant^'. They then brought liim the Book 
of the Law, out of wliich he read tlio first line, 
afterwards he addressed tlie assembly, with hia 
eyes closed out of respect. He exhortc<l them to 
charity, and set tlie example by offering liberal 
alms to the poor. The ceremony closed with new 
acclamations, and prayers to God tliat, under the 
new Prince, he would be pleased to put an end to 

M 2 
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their cahunides. The Prince ^ve his blessing to 
the peoide, and prayed for each ^vtnee that H 
inignt M presenred from war and famine. He 
concluded w orisons in a low voice, lest his prayer 
should be repeated to the jealous ears of thenadvc 
monarchs, for he praved tor the restoration of the 
kingdom of Israel, fiich could not rise but on the 
ruins of their empire. Tlic Prince returned to his 
palace, where he gave a splendid banc|uet to the 
chief persons of tlie communitv. After that <lay 
he lived in a sort of stately Oriental seclusion, 
never quitting his |Milacc exccjH to go to the schools 
of the learned, where, as he entered, the whole 
asscmbl) rose and continued standing, till he took 
his seal. He sometimes |iaid a visit to the native 
Sovereign in Babylon (Bagdad). Tliis probably 
refers to a somewhat later period. On these great 
occasions his ifn])criai host sent his own chariot 
for Ills guest; but the Prince of the C’aptivity 
dared not accept the invidious distinction, he 
walked in humble and submissive miHlesly behind 
the chariot, A ct his own slate was hv no means 
wanting in splendour : he was arrayed in cloth of 
gold : fifty guards marched iK'fore him ; all the 
Jews, who met him on tlie way, paid their liomagc, 
and fell behind into his train. He was received 
by the eunuchs, who coiiducU'd him t<i the thron<*, 
while one of his officers, as he marcheil slowly 
along, distributed gold and silver on all sides. As 
the Prince approache<l the im|K*rial throne, he 
prostrated himself on the ground, in token of vas* 
salagc. The eunuchs raised him and placed him 
on^ic left hand of the Sovereign. After the first 
salutation, the Prince represented the grievances 
or discussed the affairs of his |ieoplc. 
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The court of the Resch-Glutha is described as 
equally splendid ; in imitation of his Persian mas- 
ter, he nad his officers, counsellors, and cup- 
bearers. Rabbins were ^pointed as satraps over 
the different communities. This state, it is pro- 
bable, was maintained by a tribute raised from the 
body of tlie people, and substituted for that which, 
in ancient times, was paid for the temple in Jeru- 
salem. His subjects m Babylonia were many of 
tlicni wealthy. They were husbandmen, shep- 
herds, and artisans. The Babylonian garments 
were still famous in the West, and probably great 
part of that lucrative manufacture was carri^ on 
by the Jews. Asinai and Asilai, it will be recol- 
lected, were weavers. It is said, indeed, in the 
usual figurative style, of a Jew merchant, of 
Babylon, that he had 1000 vessels on the sea, and 
1000 cities on land. They prided themselves on 
tlicir learning as well as their wealth. Tliough 
the Palestinian Jews affected to speak with con- 
tempt of Babylonian wisdom, yet in general esti- 
mation the schools of Naliardca, Sura, and 
Pumbeditha, might com|)Cte witli Sepphoris and 
Tiberias. 

Whetlier the authority of the Prince of the Cap- 
tivity extended beyond Babylonia and the adjacent 
districts, is uncertain. The limits of Persia form 
an insuperable barrier to our knowleilge, and 
almost all the rest of Asia, during this period, is 
covered, as it were, with impenetrable darkness. 
Many Jews were no doubt settled in Arabia. 
Maliomet found them both numerous and powerful, 
and a Jewish dynasty had long sat on one of the 
native tlirones ; but tliis subject will come under 
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our notice when we consider the influence of the 
progress of Mahometanism, as connected with the 
History of the Jews. All other accounts of Ori- 
ental Jews, at this early period, are so obscure,* 
so entirely or so nearly fabulous, that they may 
wisely be dismissed ; but there is one curious point, 
which, as it seems to rest on better evidence, de- 
mands more particular notice, the establishment of 
a Jewish colony in China, if not anterior, certainly 
immediately 8ubstH]uent to the lime of our Lord. 
This sinp^ular discovert’ was made known to Europe 
by the Jesuit missionaries, but unfortunately the 
Father Gozani, who had the best op|)ortunity of 
obtaining accurate information both as to their 
history' and the manusc ripts of the law which they 
possessed, was ignorant of the Hebrew language. 
It was inferred from their tradition, in our opinion, 
somewhat hastily, that Jews had Ikhui settled in 
the country 249 years bcfon* tin* Christian era. 
More authentic statements fixiul their introiluction 
into the empire towards the close of Uie reign of 
Mingti, of the dynasty of Han, wlio reigni^l from 
56 to 75, A. C. They wi5re originally 70 Wngs, or 
families, and settled in the cities of Nimpo, Ning- 
hitt, Hamtclieu, Peking, and Caifungfou. Only 
seven remahic<l in the middle of the seventccuUi 
century’, all in the latter city, the capital of Honan. 
They came from Si-yu, the west country, and their 
Hein^ language betrayed evident signs of cor- 
ruption from tlie introduction of Persian words. 


^ That then* were Parthian ai well on Klomtte (Persian) 
and Meeopotamian Jews, is clear fram the Acta of the Apon- 
Uea ; the tradiUooa of Cliristianity aasurt Uie early projia- 
gsHcm of the faith in those regiona, which intimates, wo aro 
hicUned to think, that the Jews were numerous, but little is 


known whkh it either distiuct or certain. 
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They could not have been of the earlier dispersion, 
for they had the book of Ezra, and highly rever- 
enced his name. They knew nothing, or at least 
had preserved no knowledge of Christ or his reli- 
gion. They were employed in agriculture and 
traffic. They had cultivated learning with success, 
and some of them, as it was attested by extant in- 
scriptions, had been highly honoured with the 
imperial favour, and had attained the rank of Man- 
darins. One of these inscriptions, l>earing date in 
1515, praises the Jews for their integrity' and 
fidelity’, in agricultural pursuits, in traffic, in the 
magistracy^ and in the army, and their punctual 
observance of their own religious ceremonies : it 
assures them of the emperor’s high esteem. They 
paid great respect to the name of Confucius, and 
after the Chinese customs preserved the memory 
of their fathers, with religious reverence, on tablete 
inscribed witli their names; in other respects they 
were strict Jews: they observed the sabbath, 
lighting no fire, and preparing their foo<l on the 

S eceding day : they jiractisetl circumcision on 
e eighth day : tliey intermarried only among 
tlicmselves. They lielieve, according to the Jesuit, 
in Purgatory', Hell, Paradise, the Resurrection, 
and the last Judgment; in Angels, Cherubim and 
Seraphim. They neither make, nor attempt to 
make, proselytes. Tlieir sacred eilificc (a remark- 
able fact) resembles mucli more the temple than 
tlie modem synagogue. It is situated in an open^ 
space, among pavilions or avenues of trees. It 
consists of a nave and two aisles, the centre ia 
divided into a holy place, and a Holy of Holier 
whioli is square without and circular witliin; here 
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are deposited the books of the Law and the 
sacred chamber is only entered by the cliief priest 
The chief priest is not distinguished by any splen- 
dour of apparel, only by a red bell of silk, which 
passes over his right and under his left shoulder. 
They chaunt the sacred scripture and their prayers, 
as Father Gozani had heard the Jews in Italy. 
They entertain distinct though remote hopes of 
the coming of the Messiah. Such, in a brief 
outline, is the history of one branch of this ex- 
traordinary people, thus in the eastern as well as 
the western extremity of the old world, resisting 
the common laws by which nations seem to be 
absorbed into each other. However opposite the 
institutions, the usages, the manners of the people 
among whom they dwell ; whether the govern- 
ment be mild or intolerant, the Jews, equally 
inflexible and unsocial, maintain their seclusion 
from the rest of mankind. The same principles 
operate on tlie banks of the Yellow River, and on 
those of the Tiber or the Seine ; the Jew, severed 
for ages from all intercourse with his brethren, 
amid the inaccessible regions of the Celestial 
Empire, in most rcs|)cct8, remains as he would 
have been, if he had continmxl to inhabit the 
vailies of Palestine, under the constant and im- 
mediate superintendence of the national chief of 
his religion, the Patriarch of Tiberias. 

* The learaed Baroa de Sacy has clearly ihown that the 
eziftio^ copies of the sacred writings among the Chino'io 
Jew«, impeKeci as they are, are not older than the year 
1 6*20, A. C. Hieir former sacred books had been destroyed 
first by an inundation of the great Yellow River in 14^46, 
afterwards by a Are about 1600, and lastly, those they jkis- 
seas were greatly damaged by a second mundatiun in 1642. 
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Thb middle of the third century beheld all Igrael 
thus incorporated into tlieir two communities, 
under their Papacy and their Caliphate ; the 
crreat events which succeeded during? the five fol- 
lowing centuries, to the end of the seventh, or the 
middle of the eighth, w'hich operated so powerfully 
on the destinies of the w'hole world, in the east as 
well as in the west, cotdd not but exercise an 
im})ortant influence over the condition, and, in 
some respects, the national cliaracter of the Jews, 
Our histon- will assume, j)erhaps, its most intelli- 
gil>le form, if we depart in some degree from a dry 
chronological narrative, and sun'ey it in relation 
to the more inijwrtant of these revolutions in the 
history of mankind. Ist, The restoration of the 
IVlagian religion in the East, under tlie great Per- 
sian monarchy, which arose on the ruins of the 
Parthian empire. 2ndly, The estahlbhment of 
Christianity as the religion of the Homan empire. 
Srdly, The invasion of the barbarians. 4thly, 
The rise and progress of Mahometanism. 

I. Tlie first of these points we have in some 
degree xmticipated. Tlie Prince of the Captivity 
probably rose to wwer in the interval between the 
abandonment of the Meso]iotamian provinces by 
Hadrian, about 118, A. C., and the final decay 
of Uie Parthian kingdom, about 229, w'hen that 
empire, enfeebled by the conquests of Trajan, and 
by the assumption of independence in the Peraian 
province, held, but with a feeble hand, the sove* 
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reignty over its frontier districts. But his more 
splendid state seems to have been assumed after 
the accession of the Persian dynasty. The re- 
appearance of the Magian religion, as the dominant 
fiiith of the East, after having lain hid, as it were, 
for centuries among the mountains of Iran, is an 
event so singular, that it has scarcely received the 
notice which it desencs in histor)'. It arrested at 
once the progress of Christianity in the cast, which 
was thrown back upon the western provina^s of 
Asia, and upon Euroiie, not without having re- 
ceived a strong thougli partial tinge from its ap- 

S oximation to that remarkable faith. The great 
eresiarch Manes attempted to blend the two 
systems of belief — an attempt the less difficult, as 
many among the more successful of the early 
heretics had already admitted into their creed the 
rudiments of oriental plulosophy, which formed 
the grounJ-work of Magianism : but Manes met 
the fate of most conciliators ; he was rejected, 
and probably both himself and his prosclyu?8 
violently persecuted by both })arties. In wliat 
manner the sovereigns of Persia, and their tri- 
umphant priesthood, conducted themselves at fir.st 
towards tueir Jewish subjects in Babylonia, we 
have little certain intelligence. Some stories, 
which bear the stamp of authenticity, appear to 
intiinate persecution. The usage of the Jews in 
burying the dead was offensive to the Madans ; 
and there were certain days in which no limt was 
permitted to be burning, excepting in the Fire 
Temples. The Jews were unwillingly constrain.nl 
to pay this homage to the Guebre ceremonial. 
It is said that a fire-worshipper came into a room 
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in Pumbeditha, where Abba Bar Hona lay ill, 
and took away the light. R. Jehuda cried out, 
“ Oh, merciful Father ! take uu under thy protec- 
tion, or lead us rather into the hands of the chil- 
dren of Esau*' (the Romans). 

But on the whole their condition must have 
been favourable, as the pomp of their prince, the 
wealth of his subjects, and the flourishing condi- 
tion of the Mesopotamian schools, are strong tes- 
timonies to the equitable and tolerant government 
of their Persian rulers. Tlie oriental cast, which 
many of their opinions had assumed as earlv as 
the Babylonian captivity, and the prevalence of 
the cabalistic philosophy, which, in its wihl ge- 
nealogy’ of many distinct icons or intelligences, 
emanating from the pure and uncreated light, 
bore a close analogy to the Dualism of the Ma- 
gians ; and its subordinate hierarchy of immaterial 
and spiritual beings, angels, or genii, would har- 
monize more easily with, or at least be less abhor- 
rent from, the prevailing tenets of the Magians, 
than the more inflexibie Christianity, widen re- 
jected the innovations of Manes. 

The compilation of the Babylonian Talmud, 
as it shows the industry of its compilers, seems to 
indicate likewise tlie profound peace t^oyeil by 
the Jewish masters of the schools. This great 
work was commenced and finislied under the su- 
perintendence of Rabbi Asche. This celebrated 
head of the schools introduccil a new mode of 
teaching ; his scholars met twice in the year, and 
received each time two portions of the Law and 
of the Mischna, the whole circle of Jewisli study, 
which had been divided into sixty parts. Thois 
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haek w die next day of meetiiig, the beet wece 
Bi l e ct e d and hannoiii^, and from these in thirty 
y«an grew the Gemara, which» with the Miachna, 
foims the Babylonian Talmud, that extraordinary 
iDOtmment of human induatry, human wisdom, and 
human folly. The reader at each successive ex* 
tract from tliis extraonlinary compilation hesitates 
whether to admire tlie vein of profound aiiego* 
rical tnidi, and the pleasing moral apologue, to 
smile at the monstrous extra\^agance, or to shud* 
der at the daring blasphemy. The infiucnce of 
the Talmud on European superstitions, opinions, 
and even literature, remains to be traced ; to the 
Jew the Talmud became the magic circle, within 
which the national mind patiently laboured for 
ages in performing tlie bidding of the ancient and 
mighty enchanters, who drew the sacred line, be- 
yond which it might not venture to [jasa 

II. The western Jews must have beheld with 
deeper dismay, and more profound astonishment 
at the mysterious dispensations of Providence, tlie 
rival religion of Christianity, tliat apostasy, as 
they esteemed it, from the worship of Jf*hovah, 
graiiduaily extending over tlie whole of Europe, 
till at lengtii, under Constantine, it ascended the 
imperial tiirone, and liecame the estaljlished reli- 
gion of the Roman world. The period between 
the death of the Patriarch, R Jehuda the Holy, 
and the accession of Constantine to the empire, 
had been barren of important incidents in Jewish 
history. The Patriarchate of Tiberias seems 
gradually to have sunk in estimation • this small 
and •ptricusi court fell like more splendid and 
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worldly thrones, through the strumles oi the 8o» 
▼ereign for unlimited sway, and we unwillingness 
of the p^plp to submit even to constitutional 
authority, exactions of the pontiff, and of the 
spiritual aristocracy — the Rabbins, became more 
and more burthensome to the people*. The 
people were imjpatient even of the customary tax- 
ation. Gamahel succeeded Jehuda, Jehuda the 
Second, Gamaliel Tliis pontiff was of an impe- 
rious character ; he surrounded himself with a sort 
of body-guard ; at tlie same time he was outshone 
by his competitors in learning, Simon Ben Laches 
and R. Jochanan, whose acknowledged superiority 
tended still fartlier to invalidate the supremacy oi 
the Patriarch 

A temporary splendour was thrown around the 
Jewish name by the celebrity of Zenobia, the 
famous Queen of Palmyra, who was of Israelitish 
descent. But the Jews of Palestine neither de- 
rived much advantage from the prosperity, nor 
suffered in the fail of tliat extraoi^inary woman. 
Her favourite, Paul of Samosata, seems to have 
entertained some views of attempting on union 
between Judaism and Cluristianity ; both parties 
rejected the unnatural alliance. The Jews spoke 
contemjituuuslv of tlie wise men who came firom 
I'ndmor, and ]Paul of Samosata was rejected by 
the orthodox church as an intractable heretic 
On the formal establisliment of Ciuristianity, the 

At A period coniiderably later, the Apostles of the Pa* 
triarob aie called in a law of Uonorius devasimlort* It is 
asserted in the life of Chrysostom, that tlie heads of the 
synagogues were displaced if they did not send in enoxigh 
money# 
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more zealous Jews might tremble lest the syna- 
gogue should be dazzled by the splendour of its 
triumphant competitor, and recognizing tlie mani- 
fest favour of tne Divinity in its success, refuse 
any longer to adhere to a humiliated and hope- 
less cause ; while the Christians, after having 
gained this acknowledged victory over Paganism, 
might not unreasoiiably expect that Judaism, less 
strongly opposed to its principles, would relax its 
obstinate resistance, and yield at length to the 
universally acknowledged dominion of the new 
faith. 

But the Rabbinical authority had raised an in- 
surmountable barrier around the synagogue — 
masters of the (?<lucation, exercising, as we have 
shown, an unceasing and vigilant watchfulness, 
and mingling in every transaction during the 
whole life of e^ch individual ; — still treating their 
present humiliation merely as a preparatory trial 
from the ever-faithful God of their fathers, and 
feeding their flock with hojics of a future deliver- 
ance, when they should trample under foot the 
enemy and oppressor enlisting every jjassion 
and every prejudice in their cause ; occupying the 
studious and inquisitive in the interminable study 
of their Mischna and Talmuds ; — alarming the 
vulgar with the terrors of their interdict ; while 
they still promised temporal grandeur as the in- 
alienable, though j>crhaps late inheritage of the 
people of Israel ; consoling them for its tardy 
approach by the promise of tlie e<|ually inalienable 
and equally exclusive privilege of the children of 
Israel-Everlasting life in the world to come 
these spiritual leaders of tbc Jews still repelled^ 
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with no great loss, the aggressions of their oppo* 
nents. At the same time unhappily the church had 
lost entirely, or in p^eat degree, its most effective 
means of conversion — its miraculous powers, the 
simple truth of its doctrines, and the blameless lives 
of its believers. It substituted authority, and a re- 
gidar system of wonder-working, which the Jews, 
who had been less affected than might have been sup- 
posed by the miracles of our Lord and liis Apostles, 
had no difficulty in rejecting, either as manifest 
impostures, or works of malignant and hostile 
spirits. In fact, the Rabbins were equal adepts in 
these pious frauds with the Christian clerg)^ and 
their people, no less superstitious, listened with the 
same avidity, or gazed with the same credulity, on 
the suf)ernatural wonders wrought bv their own 

ise Men, whicli obscured, at all events neutra- 
lized, the effects of tlie miracles ascribed to the 
Christian saints. Magical arts were weapons 
handled, as all acknowledged, with equal skill by 
both parties ; the invisible world was a province 
where, though each claimed the advantage in the 
contest, neither thought of denying Uie power of 
their adversary. A scene characteristic of the 
times is rc|>orled to have taken place in Rome ; 
the legend, it will easily he credited, rests on 
Christian authority. A conference took place in 
the presence of Constantine and the devout em- 
press-mother, Helena, between tlic Jew's and the 
Christians. Pope Sylvester, then at the height of 
his wonder-working glory, had already triumphed 
in ar^ment over his infatuated opponents, when 
the Jews had recourse to magic. A noted en^ 
chanter commanded an ox to be brought forward; 

VOL. 111. H 
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he whispered into the ear of the animal^ which in- 
stantly fell dead at the feet of Constantine. Tlie 
Jews shouted in triumph, for it was the Ham-scra- 
phorasli, the ineffable name of God, at the sound 
of which the awe-struck beast had expired. Syl- 
vester obsen^ed with some shrewdness, “ as he 
who wliispered the name must he well acquainted 
with it, why dt)es he not fall dead in like manner ? 
The Jews answered with contemj)tuoiis acclama- 
tions — “ Let us ha\e no more verbal disputations, 
let us come to actions.’* “ So be it,” said Sylves- 
ter; “ and if this ox comes to life at tlve name of 
C’hrist, wdll ye believe t ** They all unanimously 
assentetl. Sylvester rai8e<l his eyes to heaven, and 
said wdth a loud voici* — “ If he be tlie true God 
whom I preach, in the name of Cdirist, arise, oh 
ox, and stand on thy feet.’* The ox spranpr up, and 
began to move and feed. Tlie legend proceeds, 
that the whole assembly was baptiz(*d. The Chris- 
tians, by their otni account, carried on the contest 
in a less favourable field tlnin the city of Uome, 
and urged their conquests into the heart of the 
enemy’s country'. Clonstantinc*, by the advice of 
bis mother Helena, adtmiwi with great magnifi- 
cence the citv' which htul risen on the ruins of 
Jerusalem. It hatl lKM*ome a place of such splen- 
dour, that Eusehius, in a transport of holy triumph, 
declared that it was the new' Jcrusalern fort‘told by 
the prophets. The Jews were probably still inter- 
dict^ nrom disturbing the peace, or profaning the 
soil of the Christian city, by entering its walls. 
They revenged themselves by rigidly excluding 
every stranger from the four great cities whicri 
they occu{ded-— Dio Cassarea (Iskpplioris), Naza- 
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reth, Capernaum, and Tiberias. As it was the 
ambition of tfie Jews to regain a footing in the 
Holy City, so it was tliat of the Christians to esta- 
blish a church among the dwellings of the circum- 
cised. This was brought about by a singular ad- 
venture. H illel liad succeeded his father, J udah the 
Second, in tlie patriarchate. If we are to believe 
Epiphanius, the Patriarch himself had embraced 
C hristianity, and had been secretly baptized on his 
death-bed hv a bishop. Joseph, his pliysieian, had 
witnessed the scene, whicli wrouglit "trontrly upon 
his mind. The house of H illel, after his death, 
was kept closely shut up by his suspicious country- 
men ; Joseph ohtain(‘d entrance, and found there 
the GosjHil of St. John, the Gos|>el of St. Matthew, 
and the .Acts, in a Hebrew translation. He read 
and believed. When the young Patriarch, another 
Judah, (the Third,) grew up, Jo.seph was ap|>ointed 
an ajHistle, or collector of the patriarchal revenue. 
It seems that (’hristian meekness hail not been 
imbibed witii C'hristian faith, for lie disi barged liis 
function with un}K)pular stwerity. He was de- 
tected remling the Go.spcl, hurried to the syna- 
gogue, and scourged The bishop of the town (in 
Cilicia) interfered. But he was afterwards seized 
again and llirown into the Cydnus, from which he 
hardly cscapixl with his life. This was not the 
wisest means of recovering a renegade ; Joseph 
was publicly baptized, rose higli in the favour of 
Constantine, and attained the dignity^ of Count of 
the Empire. Burning with zeal — it is to Ih^ hoped 
not with revenge — he turned all his thoughts to 
tlie establishment of Christian churches in the 
great Jewish cities. He succceiled under the 

N 2 
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protection of the government, and with tlie aid of 
a miracle. As he commenced an edifice on the 
site of a heathen temple in Tiberias, tlie Jews en- 
chanted tlie lime whicli was to be used for mortar 
— it would not burn. But Joseph having sanctified 
some water witli tlie sign of the cross, the spell 
was dissolved, and the building arose to the dis- 
comfiture and dismay of Ids oj)|)oncnt.s. 

The laws of Constantine, with regard to the 
Jews, throw more real light on tlicir character and 
condition*. Tlie first of these statutes appears 
to authenticate tlie early part of the history of 
Joseph, and was, no doubt, framed in allusion to 
his case. It enacted, that if the Jews should 
stone, or endanger the life of, a C'hristian convert, 
all who were concerned should be burned alive. 
Tills statute sliows the still fier}' zeal of the Jews, 
and their authority within the walls of their own 
synagogue ; nor had they any right to complain, 
if proselytes to the estalilished faith should be 
protected from their violence under the severest 
penalties. Another more intolerant statute prohi- 
bited all Oiristuins from l>ecoming Jews, under the 
pain of an arbitrary punishment ; and, six months 
fceforc las death, a third decree was i88iic<l by Con- 
fitantine, prohibiting Jews from possessing Chris- 
tian slaves. Tlie reason assigned for this law 
was, that it was unjust that those who hod been 
made free by the blood of Clirist, should be staves 
to the murd^ers of the prophets and of the Son 

* CoosUatine ia a public document declsml that it was 
not for the dh^y of the ('hurch to follow that most AaUJki 
4/ a// people f th# Jewi| in the celebration of the Paatover. 
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of God. There was another civil law, of great 
importance, affecting the Jews; they were con- 
strained to take upon themselves certain public 
offices, particularly the dccurionate, which, from 
the facility with which tlie Emperor and liis pre- 
decessors liad granted exemptions, had become 
burdensome. The law, however, shows, that the 
right of the Jews to Roman citizenship was fully 
recognised. The Patriarchs and the Rabbins had 
the same exemption from all civil and military 
offices as the Christian clerg}% In the markets the 
Jews had their own officers to regulate the price of 
things sold among themselves, and were not sub- 
ject to the ordinary discursor or moderator. 

But still earlier than these statutes of Constan- 
tine, Spain, the fruitful mother and nurse of reli- 
gious persecution, had given the signal for hosti- 
lity tow'ards the Jews, in a decree passed at the 
Council of Elvira (llliberis), which is curious, as 
proving that the Jew s were, to a great extent, tlie 
cultivators of the soil in that countn'. It was a 
custom for the Jewish and Christian farmers and 
peasants to mingle together at the festive enter- 
tainments given at the harvest-home, or other 
j)eriods of rural rejoicing. The Jews were wont 
in devout humility to utter their accustomed grace 
before the feast, that the Almighty would, even in 
the land of the stranger, ^rmit his rains, and 
dews, and sunsliinc, to fertilize the han ests. The 
Christians appear to have been offended at this, 
apparently very innocent, supplication. The de- 
cree of tlie council proscribed the meeting of the 
two races at these festivals, and prohibited the 
blessings of tlie Jew, lest, perliaps, he might render 
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uDavailing the otherwise powerful benedicUous of 
the Church. 

It is said that the Jews in tlie East revenged 
themselves for these oppressive laws against their 
bretlireu, by exciting a furious persecution against 
the Christians, in which the Jews and Magians 
vied with each other in violence. 

The increased severity of the laws enacted by 
Constantins, the son and successor of Constau- 
tine, indicates the still darkening spirit of hosti- 
lity : but the Jews, unhappily, gave ample provo- 
cation to the authorities. Tlie hot-headed Isra- 
elites of Alexandria mingled themselves in the 
factions of Arians and Athanasians, which dis- 
tracted that restless cit\*. They joined with the 
Pagans, on tlie side of the Arian Bishop, and 
eommiued frightful excesses, burning clmrches, 
profaning tlR*ni with outrages wliich Atlianasius 
brinks from relating, and violating consecrateil 
virgins. An insurrection in Judiea, wliich ientii- 
naled in the destruction of Dio C'u^rea, gave 
another pretext for exaction and oppression. The 
Jews were heavilv burthened and taxed : forbid- 
den, under pain o( death, from possessing Cbristiaii 
slaves, or marrying Christian women ; and the 
interdict of fladrian, which prohibited tlieir ap- 
moach to the Holy City, was fonnally renewed* 
iTiese laws likewise throw liglit on tlieir conditiou : 
their iieavy burthens may indicate tliai they pos- 
sessed considerable wealUi ; the jiossefision of 
Christian slaves leads to the same conclusion ; 
and the necessity of tlie enactment against mar- 
T3riiig Christian women shows, Uiat, in some ranks 
at least, the animosity between tlie two meses liad 
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considerably worn away. But Uie prohibition 
against entering Jerusalem was still further em- 
bittered, by the distant view of the splendour 
which tlic new city had assumed. Christian pil- 
grims crowded the ways which led to tlie Holy 
City, where the wood of tlie true cross— the dis- 
covery of which by a singular chance is ascribed 
to a Jew — began to disseminate its inexhaustible 
splinters through the Christian world. The church 
of the Holy Sepulciire, built by tlie Empress 
Helena, rose in lofty state, and crowned the hill 
of Calvar}% on which their iincestors had crucified 
Jesus of Nazareth ; while the hill of Moriah lay 
desecrated and desolate, as it had been left by the 
plough of the insulting coiujueror. 

If then the Jews beheld with jealous alarm flie 
rival religion seated on the im|>erial throne, and 
tlie votaries of Jesus clothed in tlie royal purple— 
if they felt their condition gradually becoming 
worse under the statutes of the new emperors — if 
they dreaded still fiirther aggressions on their 
pros})crity, they must have looktnl with no secret 
triumph to the accession of Julian, tlie apostate 
from Christianity. Before long their elation was 
still further excited by a letter written from the 
Emperor, addressed to “ liis brother,” the Patri- 
arch, and the commonalty of the Jews. Julian 
seemed to recognise the unity of God, in tenna 
which might satisly the most zealous follower of 
Moses. He proceeded to denounce Uieir op- 
pressors, condescended to excuse his brotlier, 
annulleil the unequal taxes with w iiich tliey were 
loaded, and expressed his earnest ho{>e that, on 
his return from the Persian war, the great designs 
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lie had formed for their welfare might be fully 
accomplished. The tempora||^ as well as the rcli« 
^ous policy of Julian advised his conciliation of 
the Jews. Could they be lured by his splendid 
promises to embrace his party, the jews in Meso- 
potamia would have thrown great weight into his 
scale, in his campaign against the Persians ; and 
in his design of depressing C'hristianity, it was 
important to secure the Hupjx)rt of every opjiosite 
sect. Probably with these views the memorable 
edict was issued for the rebuilding of the temple 
on Mount Moriah, and the restoration of the 
Jewish worship in its original splendour. The 
execution of this jiroject was entrusted, while 
Julian advanced with his ill-fale<l nniiy to the 
East, to the care of his favouriU', Alypius. 

The whole Jewish world was in commotion ; 
they crowde<l from the most distant (junrters to be 
present and assist in the great national work, 
niose who were unable to come envied their more 
fortunate brethren, and waited in anxious hope 
for the intelligence that they might agiiin send 
their offerings, or make their pilgrimage, to the 
Temple of the G(k1 of Abraham, in his holy place. 
Tlieir wealth was {>oured forth in lavish profusion ; 
and all who were near the spot, and could not 
contribute so am]dy, offered their |>erHonal exer- 
tions : blessed were the hands that toiled in such 
a work ; and unworthy was he of the blood of 
Israel who would not unlock, at such a call, his 
most secret boards. Men cheerfully surrendered 
the hard-won treasures of their avarice ; women 
offered up die ornaments of their vanity. The 
very took which were to be employed, were, as it 
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were, sanctified by the sendee, and were made of the 
most costly materialsi some liad shovels, mallets 
and baskets of silvCT ; and women were seen 
carrying rubbish in robes and mantles of silk. 
Men, blind from the womb, came forward to lend 
their embarrassing aid; and the aged tottered 
along the ways, bowed beneath the weight of some 
burthen wliich tliey seemed to acquire new strength 
to support. The confidence and triumph of the 
Jews was unbounded: some went so far in tlieir 
profane adulation as to style Julian the Messiali. 
The Christians looked on in consternation and 
amazement. Would the murderers of the Son of 
God be jxjrmittcd to rebuild their devoted city, 
and the temple arise again from “ the abomination 
of desolation Materials had now accumulated 
from all quarters, some say at the expense of the 
EmjKjror, but that is not probable, considering the 
costly war in which he was engaged. Nor were 
t)je Jews wanting in ample resources : timber, 
stones, lime, burnt brick, clay, were heajjed toge- 
ther in abundant quantities. Already was the 
work commenced ; already had they dug dowm to 
a considerable depth, and were prejmring to lay 
the foundations, when suddenly (lames of fire 
came bursting from the centre of the lull, accom* 
panied with terrific explosions. Tlie afeighted 
w'orkmen fled on all sides ; and the labours were 
suspended at once by tins unforeseen and awfiii 
sign. Otlier circumstances are said to have ac- 
companied this event ; an eartliquake shook the 
hill ; flakes of fire, wliich took the form of crosses, 
settled on the dresses of the workmen and specta- 
tors ; and the fire consumed even the tools oi iron. 
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It was even added tluit a hurseinnn was seen ca- 
reerinp among llie flames, and that tiu* workmen, 
having fleti to a neighhourintr ( Imrt h, its doors, 
fastei^etl by sonu* preternatural fdree within, re- 
fused to admit tliem. These, however, mav he 
embeliisliment'i, and are found onlv in later and 
riietoricai writers, hut the main fact of the inter- 
niption of the work by some »‘\traorthnar\', and, 
as it was 8up}>OM‘d, ])reternatural interference, rests 
on the clear and iinsU'>pi( ions t<‘stimony of tlie 
iieathen Ammianus Mareellinus. But, in can- 
dour, one local ciri innsiance must he mentioned, 
overlooke<l hy tlu»s«* who impULrn, as well as hv 
those who maintain, the miraeh — l)v Ctihhoii, 
Basnatre, and Lardner — as well as hv \\ arhurton. 
It will be rememh<Te<l, llial tie* hills on winch 
Jerusalem stood were* tleepK and (‘\teusi\el\ un- 
dennined hy ‘•uhterraueaii passages. On tin* sur- 
prise of the T<‘mpie hy John of (iischala, the whoh* 
party of Tleazar took reluLU* in these undenjround 
eliaml>ers, \umhers of the Zealots lav hidni simi- 
lar caverns under Si<»n alter the capluri* ol the 
city hy l itus, and the sudden risiiiL^ of Siim)n on 
the hill of the teinjde, afmr huMiitJ deS('ended on 
that ol Sioii, sulh( it,*nll\ proves the \ast ranire 
of tiiese mines, which communicaU'd with eacli 
oilier und«‘r both hilts ov4‘r whii h tin* cilv spreatl. 
"Ihe falling ol the lull of Sion, duriiiL^ tin; rebellion 
under Barcochah, may also lx* adduced, in the 
long period of desidation, durintr wliicli the hill of 
the temple, especially, lav waste, th<* tmlletsof ihese 
caverns would he cituked with ruldiish and ruin ; 
and the air within bcHonu* foul and inflammable. 
That these vapours, thus lernienting uiuier the 
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whole depth of' the hilK should, as is oft^m tlie 
cjiHo in mines, l>ec'ome aeeidentally iLpiiled duriiitr 
tlio work, kindle, and explo<le witli violent com- 
hu8lit)n and terrifie noise reseinhlinLr Rn eartii- 
«|uake, was ])v no means hevond the ordinary 
course of nature ; ihoiisrli it nuL^ht he far beyond 
the philosophv of a people exeitt*d to the hitrhest 
pitch of ndiLdous ('iithusiasm, and already pnxlis- 
I osed to eonsul(‘r tiie phu e as tlie chosen sctme of 
miraculous interltTt nee. Kven the fier\' crosses 
on the i/anneiits mi^hi have hetui phosphoric 
exhalations, reaiiv seen, and easily wToinjlit into 
that form hv the awe-struck imauination of the 
C hristians — and prc*ternatural interference would 
liardly be called for to close the* doors of a church 
ULminst finjitive^ thus under the \ i^ihlc* malediction 
of the l)eit\. 

Nor, indeed, does the miracle, if we may pre- 
sume so to speak, .ip[)ear neeessarv for its end; 
for, accordinir to the will of llu* Divine Kuier of 
the world, a more appallnu: and insuperable ob- 
stacle interrupted the unhallowed work. The 
discomfiture of the .lews was completed — and 
the resumption of their labours, could lliey have 
rceovensl trom tlu ir panic, was for ever broken 
oft' by the d<‘ath of .luhan. The. einjH'ror seems 
not to have reajMsl the advanUisres lie exjK'cted 
from his attempt to conciliate the race! of Israel. 
Tin' Mesopotamian Jews, instc iul of joinim; lus 
anny, nunained faitliful to their Persian masters, 
and ahandonetl such of their cities as wort' not 
did'cmHihle. On his approach, one* of these, Bitlira, 
situated amonu; iiu* branches of the Euphrates, 
was set on fire hv his soldiers, and burueil ta 
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ashes. The apostate himself fell — the Christian 
world beheld the venceaiice of Goil — tlie Jew the 
extinction of all his ho|K's — in Uic early fate of 
this extraordinar}’ man. 

The short reipn of Jovian, whose policy it was 
to reverse all the acts i»f his priHlecessor, was op- 
pressive to the Jews — but it was only a |>assing 
cloud : ^ alcns and \ ah»nliiiian reinslateti the Jews 
and their Patriarch in their fonner ri^»'hts — vet the 
slate of the empire d< niaiidiHi the re}K*aI of their 
most valuable privilege— t‘xem}>U(>n from tiie pub- 
lic scnices. ** E\eii the clertry, " such is tin* 
curious arpiment ot this edict, “ are not |H nnitt<*<l 
to consecrate llKunselves to llie service of (iod, 
without haviin^r pre\iously discharfj(‘(l their duly 
to their country. He who would devol<* himself 
to God, must first find a suhslilute to un(l(‘rlak(‘ 
Ills share in llu* piihlic olhees.” 'Plie J(wvs cou!<l 
not complain, if, a(lniitt(*<l to the protection and 
rights of Homan citizenship, they were constrained 
to perform its duties. 

During the declining days of the Human em- 
pire, Christianity assume(l a more eoininanding 
influence, and the Jev\s soinelimes hecanie a sub- 
ject of coiilcnlion between the (diurch and the 
throne. Prolecte<l by the einjK'ror as usefid and 
profitable suhiecls, they were btdield by the more* 
intempenite churclunen w ith still increasing animo- 
sity. Maximus, an usurjier, during his short 
reign, had commanded a synagogue, which luul 
been wantonly burned in Home, to l>e rebuilt at 
the expense of the community. TheodosiuB the 
Great renewed a similar edict, on a like occasion, 
and commanded the Bishop of Callinicum, in 
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C)srho<'ne, to ice the work canwl iwto 
Tlic fwry zcaI of Ambrose, Bishop of Mihm, hn>kc 
out into a flame of indiimation. In a IrUer to tlie 
tmjXTor, he declares his disapprobation of such 
outrages as buniing synap^ojrues : for priests oiijflit 
to be the quellers of turbulence, and strive to 
promote f>cace, unless, he added, jnove<l by inju- 
ries ajLrainst tlieir God, or contumelies ag^ainst his 
church. At the same time lie asserts that no 
('hristian bishop could conscientiously assist in 
building a temple for the circumcised. “ Either 
tlic bishop will resist or comply : he must be a 
sinner or a martyr. Perhaps he may be tempted, 
by the hopes of martyrdom, falsely to iisscrt his 
concurrence in the destruction of the synagogue. 
TSohie falsehood! I, myself, would willingly as- 
sume the guilt, — I, I say, iia\e set this synagogue 
in flames, at least in so far that 1 have urged on all 
— that there sluiuld be no place left in whieli Christ 
is denied. ” He ilesignated a s\ nagogue as a dwell* 
iiig of jK*rfidy — a liouse of impiety — a receptacle 
of insanity — and concluded, in a tone of mingled 
patlietic expostulation and bitter invective, “ This 
shall be the inscription of the edifice — * A Temple 
of Ungodliness, built from the plunder of the 
C’hristians.’ ” Not content willi addressing tliis 
letter to the emjH'ror, who was then in Milan, he 
thundered against him from the pulpit. Theodo- 
sius had llie weakness to yiehl to the daring cimreh- 
inan ; the edict was recalled, and the Jews re- 
mained without a synagogue in that city, which, it 
may be observed, was dividinl by half tlic empire 
from ihe diocese of Ambrose. Theodosius, when 
removed from the mfluence of Ambrose, and 
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brought by the approach of death to higher no- 
tions of Cliristian justice, issued an edict, wliich 
secured perfect toleration to the .lews, and con- 
demned to an arbitrary punishnn'nt all wlio 
should hum or plunder their synaijoi.uics. 

In the mean lime the Patriarchate began to dis- 
play nwmifest sitnis of decay. Tlie .l(‘\vs were 
seen before heathen tribunals — not onl\ to decide 
their litigations with ( hristians, but as a eourt of 
appeal against the injustice of tleur own judicial 
authorities. Men excommunicated bad re(‘(»urHe 
to pagan judgt's, not ah\a\s inaccessible to brib«*!y\ 
to enforce their reinstatement in the riL'hls of 
the synagogue. A law ol Theodosius was j^assed, 
which r(‘COirnized the |K)\V(‘r of tlie I Patriarchs to 
punisli the refractor) memhers of tlieir own com- 
niumty. This law was confirmed under Area* 

J ius and Honorius: the pref<*( is w’(T(* forbidden 
om interferintr with lb(‘ jiulieial ecuirls of the 
Jewish primate. It should st*(*m that, in disputes 
witlj C’hristians, both parties wen* exjx'cted to aj>- 
pcar l>c*fore the onlinary tribunals. .Another law 
was pa8sf*d at tliis jhtkmI charueleristie of tiu* 
times. It enacted, that no Jew should Is* ba|>- 
lized without strict iiKpiirv, and a sort of previous 
noviciaU* of gtuRl conduct. Some ot the m<»rc 
worthless Jews had plavcd upin the ea«jerneHH of 
the church to obtain proselytes, and had mad<' a 
regular trade of submitting to baptism in dithTcnt 
places — by which they, in gen<»ral, contrivusl to ob- 
tain handsome remuneration. 7'hiH w as far ilitatod 
by the numerous sects which distrac ted the church, 
who vied with each other in the success of their 
proseiytism, and rendered dettxniun dillicuh. A 
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miracle came to the assistance of the law in check- 
ing this nefarious traliic ; unfortunately it was 
wrought in a Novalian, not in an orthodox con- 
gregation. When one of these unwortliy prose- 
l\tes |)resent(‘(l himself, the indignant water flowed 
a wav, and refused to rehaptize one who had been 
80 fr(‘qucntly ha}»tized before with so little advan- 
tage. 

Th(‘ clouds of ig^norance and barbarism, which 
were darkeniiiir over the world, could not but 
spread a deeper gloom over the sullen national 
character of the Jews. The manner in wliich the 
contest was carrie<l on with the church w^as not 
calculated to enlighten their fanaticism ; nor was 
it likelv that, while the world around them was 
sinking fast into unsocial ferocity of manners, 
thc'y should acquire the gentleness and liiimanity 
(»f ciN ilization. No doubt tin' more intem|)erat^ 
members of the synagogue, w hen they might do 
securely, would rcNimge themselves b\ insult or 
any otln^r means of hostility in their power, against 
the aggressions of the C’liureh ; though probably 
much would he eoustrued into insult, wiiich was 
not intended te) give ofl'enee, it argues no great 
knowledge of Jewish eharacter, or indeed of hu- 
man nature, to doubt but that great provocation 
was given by liu' turbulent disposition of the 
Israelites. It is a eiirious fact, and must have 
tended greatly to darken the spirit of animosity in 
the dominant C'hurch against the Jevvs, that wdien* 
ever occasion offered, they sided w ith the Arian 
faction ; while llie Arians were in general more 
tolerant towards the worship})cr 8 of the undivided 
Unity of God, Uian the Catholic Church, In tlie 
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religious factions in Alexandria, wc liavc seen 
tliem espousing llic part of the Ariaii bishoj) 
against Athanasius : and of all the sovereigns 
during this ])eriod, none were more friendly to 
the Jews than the Arian Gothic kings of Italy. 
It was about the connnencement of the fifth ccn- 
tur\', that great, and probably not groundless, 
offence, was taken at tlic public and tumultuous 
manner in which the Jews celebrated the feast of 
Purim, and their deliverance under Esther. Not 
content with beating th(‘ benches of tlit' syna- 
gogue with stones and mallets, and utt(‘ring the 
roost dissonant crie.^ each time the execrated name 
of Hainan was pronounced, they proeeed(*d to 
roake a public exhibition of the manner in which 
the enemies of their nation might expec t to bo 
treated. They erected a gibbet, on uhieh a 
|gurc, representing Hainan, was 8UH|)cmded, and 
ed with ever)' kind of indignity. Probably 
lasphemous expressions against all other Ilarnans 
might occasionally br(*ak forth. Tlu* Christians 
looKcd with jeaJous horror on that which they 
construed into a profane, though covert repre- 
sentation of the crucifixion. Sometimes, indeed, 
it is said, tlie gibbet wa.s mmle in the fonn of 
a cross, with llie hotly 8us[>ended ujK>n it in 
like manner to that which was now bectmiing tlie 
universal object of adoration. No wonder if the 
two parties met in furious collision, and if the 
peace of the empire demanded the inUirvention 
of autliority to put an end to these indecent 
scenes. By a law of Theodosius tlie Second, 
these festivals were prohihiteti. In Mact^iunia, 
Dacia, and Illyria, these or similar causes of con- 
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trntion gave rise to violent tumults between the 
Jews and Christians. The synagogues were 
burned in many ])laces, Tiioodosius commanded 
the ])refect, Philip, to execute tlie law with tlie 
strictest im])artiality : not to suffer the Jews to 
insult or show disrespect to the Christian religion, 
yet by no means to interfere with the free exer- 
cise oftheir own faith. In Syria these animosities 
led to still worse consequences. At a place called 
Inmestar, between Chalcis and Antioch, some 
drunken .lews began, in the public streets, to 
mock and l)las])|jeme the name of Christ. Tliey 
Avent so far as to erect a cross, and fastened a 
(Jiristian boy to it, whom they scourged so un- 
mercifully lliat he died. Tlie oft'enders were 

justly imnislicil with exemplary rigour ; but the 
feud left a ranklintr liatrcd in the hearts of the 
Christians. Some years after, they rose and [ 
dered a synagogue in Antioch. The Ron 
govenior esjMiused the cause of the Jews, this 
lime the unoffending victims of wanton animosit)' ; 
an<l l)y an ordinance of the emjieror, the clergy 
were commandeil to make restitution. But they 
found an advocate in the celebrated Simeon Sty- 
lites, so called from his passing his life on the top 
of a slender column, sixty feet high. Theodosius 
could not resist tlic intercession of this saintly 
personage, to whom he wrote under tlie title of 
the “ Holy Martyr in the Air’* — caniestly solicit- 
ing his prayers. The order of restitution was 
annulled — the just prefect recalled. It is j)03sib]e, 
however, that the synagogue in question may 
have been built in violation of a law of the eni- 
VOL. III. o 
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|Mfr, which f*rohibtte<il Uto rrertinp Ativ i»cw ctii- 
hcc* for Jew lull w <)rfJ}i|i. 

Perhii|W uufortunatrlv , aji enrourajriiiiT tliein to 
ymrsue such vioit*ut iiieans of rt»nv<Tfiion, tiie 
Christians in ihr island of Minorc a^ l*y tnrans of 
the conflapration of a svna«;otnj(\ oljiaitu*d a siir- 
iial triumph — the hajttisin of all tin* Jews in the 
island. Wo ha\(‘ tin* aoocnnil of this transaction 
on the authority <»f the HislH»p hinnwdf, an<l it pre- 
sents a siiifruiar picture of tin* tunes. Tlic pious 
Sevorus was sondy L'riexod, that in an island 
where, though more umJuI animals ahouinled, 
wolves and foxes wer<‘ not |M*nnitl<‘d to exist; 
wliere, ihouj^li snakes and scorpions were found, 
yet, miraculously lie* would suppose, llu*y w’ere 
deprived of liieir venom, th<* Jews should be so 
numerous tvnd wealthy in the* two Iar^t*sl towns of 
Ac island — partic ularly ia.Matrona, now Mahon, 
flbng had he <lc'sirc*d to entrat»e in a hol\ warfare 
against thi.s unbelie ving race*. He* was at length 
encouraged to hope* for \ic*tor)' by the* arrival of 
Ujc relics of liie Martyr SU-phen,* w hich were left 
in the island by the celebrated Orosius. In a 
sliort lime the conflict began, and jM*r]ietual dis- 
putations took place ; the ( hrislians headed by 
U»eir Bishop, the Jews by a c ertain Thc*odonis, a 
man of acknowledgoi eminencf in Ihibhinical 
learning, and of such consc cpience in the place 


• A Jew pUyta cuii»^|Mnu>uH juirt lu tin* Uisecnery c»f thaiMt 
relic* — iic> IfSMt H jierMjn than Gnnialu ! liituwlf, tht* teacJitur 
of Ht. Paul, who a|rtsraretl in a vision tc» Lciriaii, heiwl cjf a 
monaiktery, at ( apnargainala in PaliTitme I'liewi* relict 
wow of Mivcivign efficacy m checking the Pelagian horwy. 
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as to have filled the office of defender of the 
city. 

The Christians, if wc are to believe tlie Bishop, 
thou'rht only of spiritual means of attack, jiersua- 
sion, argument, with whatever miracles the relics 
of St. Stephen initrht vouchsafe to throw into their 
scale. The Jews had laid up in their synaizojjue 
more carnal wea]>ons, stones, clubs* arrows, and 
other arms. Encoura<^e<l by two visions, the 
Bisliop set off at tlie head of all his Hock from 
Inimona, and marched in the highest spirits to 
Majrona, where he stuit a summons of d<Tiance to 
Theodorus and the Jews to meet him at the church. 
Tlie Jews excused tliemselxes bec ause it was the 
Sahbatli — and they could not enter an unclean 
])laco on that day. The Bishop immediately 
offere^l to meet them on tludr ov\n p'ound, the 
synacroirue. Tiiey stilL^eclined the contest, hu| 
surrounded the liouse* in whicli tlie Bish(»p was, in 
pT(!at niimhers. The Bishop mildly evposlulated 
with them for havintr laid up arms in their syna- 
potrue. They denied the fact, and ofl'ered to con- 
firm their assertion with an oath. “ No need of 
oaths,” replied tlie Bishop, “ let us satisfy our 
own eyes” — and iinmediiitely he b<; 1 forward with 
his whole troo]>, sintjjinjjr a verse of tlio ninth 
Psalm, Their memory hath perished with a loud 
//of4te;^ but the Lord euduretli for ever.” Tlie 
Jew’s ^la<lly joined in the Psalm, applying it, no 
doubt, with a very difti*reiit meaning. A fray began 
in tiie streets tlirougli some Jewish women Uirowiug 

^ Thc'fc words will not Ik* found in the Kn^lLsh traxi9> 
lation ; they sp)K*ar iu the V ulgate. 
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ftone* from \\w wiiuhnvii, Tlir Bwliop rouM not 
rcarain Ids (Iw'k, \\)u) nisliOil fnri<nislv in. No 
blood was slietl on eitluT sidr, e\rc'|>t of an Achan 
in the Christian party, who en<leav<»ure<l to pur- 
loin some valuable efTeels, and had his head broken 
by a stone from Ids own friends ; hut the Chris- 
tians became ma^^tors of the synapro^riu% and H(*t it 
i n fire, nith all its furnitun , except tlje bor)kH of 
the Law and the articles of sil\(*r. There is no 
immtion of arms ba\in£r been disco\ered. The 
hcKiks were carried in reverential triumph to the 
church — the silver restored. The Christians re- 
turned, sintjrintr I’salms of tbankstriving, to their 
church. Three dav.s after, the Jews assembled 
wiiiiin the melancholx ruins of their relierions 
housi^ — the Chri>tians Jilso crowded in, and Tlieo- 
dorus hep’an an eloquent vindication of th(‘ Law — 
he arjrned, he confuted all ohj«‘ction.s — he poured 
conlemjjt on his oppments, who, by tlie confes- 
sion of the Bishop, were so utterly (liscom filed as 
to look for help to }H*aven alone ap^ainsl this ob- 
stinate ^minsayer. No miracle, however, was 
vouchsafed, and they owed their triumph to pure 
accident. They all began to cry with one voice, 
“ Thcodorus, Indie ve in Christ Tlie Jews mis 
took the words, and thought it was a sliout of 
triumph, “ Tlieodorus believes in (’hrist !*' They 
diKixTscHi on all sides. Women tore their hair, 
and cried in bitter dc8|)eralion, “ Oh, TlieixloruB, 
what liast thou done 1** the men fled away to the 
woods and rocks. Tlieodorus, entirely deserted 
and left alone, had not strength of mind to resist. 
Heuben, the first of the Jews who liafl been con- 
verted, argued with him, and laid before him the 
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avlvaiitagcs whicli might attend his becoming a 
Christian. The Rabbi yielded to tlicse unworthy 
motives ; the example of liis defeetion was fol- 
lowed, and the Jews were generally baptized. 
Tlie triumphant Bishop strongly rceommeiided to 
his brethren the laudable example of his own zeal 
and success — an example which, as far as buniing 
the synagogues, they seem to liaNe ]»ecn apt 
enougli to adojjt ; for an ex])ress law appears to 
have been recpiired from llonorius to prohibit 
these acts of \ lolence. 

The conversion of many Jews in Crete reflects 
more credit on tlie Immanity of the Christians, 
while it shows the wild and feverish fanaticism 
wliich still lay deep within the hearts of the Jews, 
ready to break forth at the first excitement of 
those unexlinguishable ho[)os which were alike 
Uieir pride, their consolation, an<l their ruiiu 
Among the numerous and wealthy Israelites who 
inhabited liiat fertile island, an im|iostor ap[H‘ared, 
who either bore or assumed the name of Moses, 
lie announced Iiimself as the successor of the 
preat Lawgiver, and for a whole year travelled 
about the island, persuading his credulous coun- 
trymen to abandon their possessions and their 
farms to follow bis guidance, lliey listened ; 
they relaxed tlieir usual industry, and neglec'ttxi 
their labours, under the fond hojx' of spmhly ob- 
taining possession of a more fertile land, that of 
milk and honey. The appoinUxl time came, and 
at the call of Moses they erowdeil forth by thou- 
fcunds ; for he had proclaimed that, like the Red 
•Sea of old, tlie deep Mediterranean would be 
turned to dry land before tJiem. At the dawn of 
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day they followed him blindly to the top of a lofty 
promonton', from whence lie commanded tliem to 
throw liiemselves down — the foremost obeyed, 
they were dasiied to pieces against the rocks, or 
sank into the unobedient waves. Many [)erisheJ, 
more would have shared their fate, but for soin^ 
fishing-craft and merchant vessels belonging to 
the Christians, wlio showed the utm(mt activity in 
savinir the lives of their deluded countrymen ; and, 
by holding up tlie btxlies of the drowned, pre* 
\cnted the rest fnuu follow intr their fatal example. 
The Jews, at leiiL'^lli disahused, tunic<l to revenge 
themselves on tluir leader — hut he had (bsap> 
peared ; no doubt lu* had secured a place of re- 
treat, probaidv witli some of the fruits of Ids im- 
posture. Socrates, the ecclesiastical lu-storiaii, 
cannot disguiw? his suspicion, that he was a devil 
who asHurned a human form for the destniclion of 
those unliapjiv ]K*ople. But many of ll»e Jew.s, 
lieartily ashamed of their own credulity, and struck 
with the brotherly kindness of the Christians, 
ado|jU'd the faith of l<n'e and charitv. 

We must revert to Alexandria, ever the most 
fatal scene of .lewisli turbulence and .lewisii cala- 
mity. ^’ct no calamitv couhi induce this gain- 
loving p('oj)h* to abandon tiiat great eiiijiorium of 
commerce. Ilarelv have we <lirecled c)ur atten- 
tion to the city of Alexandria, but we liave seen 
its streets flowing with the blood of thouHands of 
Jews; at our next view we alwavs find lliem re- 
ewtablislicHl in immense nuin tiers, and in ttiex- 
hauMtible opulence. To the old feuds lM‘tween 
Greeks and Jews in this city, noted at ail tiineK 
for !t« fierce and mutinous spirit, ha<l suc4*eeded 
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thofte of the different sects of Christians, and of 
the Christians, Pajrans, and .lews. P^ven holy 
bishops w'ere not suyierior to the violence which 
the fiery climate seemed to infuse into the veins 
of these children of the Sun the records of the 
Alexandrian Church present, perhaps, the most 
unchristian jiajre in Christian histoiy. At this 
period the city was rent into factions on a sub- 
ject, all-important in those days, the merits of the 
dancers in the public exhibitions. These enter- 
tainments usually took place on the Jewish sab- 
bath, and on that idle day the theatre was tiironged 
with Jews, who prtderred this profane amusement 
to the holy w'orshij) of their s\nauo<jue. Violent 
collisions of the ddlerent factions |)erpetually took 
place, which rarely terminale»l without blooilshed. 
Orestes, Prefect ot Alexandria, determined to re- 
]>res8 these sanguinary tumults, and ordered his 
police retrulations to he suspmded in the theatre*. 
Certiiin j)artizans of C\ril, liie .Vrchhi>hop, onteretl 
the theatre with the innocent design, according to 
SocraU's, on whose ]Mirtiai authority the whole 
affair re.sts, of reailing tiu'se ordinances ; among 
the rest, one liierax, a low schoolmaster, a man 
conspicuous as an adherent of the archbishop, 
whom lie was wont freipiently to applaud by 
clapping his liaiuls (the usual custom in the 
Cliurcli), whenever he preacluHl. PVom what 
cause does not ap|Hiar, hut the Jew's considered 
themselves insulted by his pn'senee, ami raised an 

* Perhaps these rep^ihitions wight appoint tUfterent fla)'S 
fur the (littereut classes of the jHiupie to attend the theatre : 
supposition would moke the slur) more clear. 
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outer}' that the luan was there only to stir up a 
tumult. Orestes, jealous of the archbishop, who 
had usurped on the ci\il aulhorily, onlered Hierax 
to be seized and seourpe<l. C’yril sent fur the 
principal Jews, and threatened them with ex- 
emplar}’ ven^H'anc^ if they did not cause all tu- 
mults against the C hristians to cease. The Jews 
determined to anticipate their adversaries : — having 
j)ut on rings of }>ahn-hark that they might distin- 
guish each other in the dark, they suddenly, at the 
dead of niglit, raise<l a cr\' of fire about the great 
church, callcHl that of Alexander. The ( hristians 
rose, and rush(‘<l from all (piarters to save the 
church. The Jeusfell on them, and massacred on 
all sides. hen dav dawninl, the cause* of the 
uproar was mandest. Th<* militant archbishop 
instantly UK)k arms, atUicke<l uith a formidahh* 
force the synagogues of tin* Jews, slew many, 
drove the rest out of the city, and plundered their 
pr^'rty. 

The strong part which Orestes took against the 
archbishop, and his regret at the expulsion of the 
thriving and industrious Jews from the city, swns 
to warrant a suspicion that the latter were not 
80 entirely without provcK-ation. both, however, 
sent represc*ntalions to the em|>eror ; but, pro- 
bably bcTorc he could inUtrfere, the feud belwe(*n 
the implac*abl(* prefect and the nrehbisliop grew 
lo a greater height. Cyril, it is said, on one ck- 
casion advanccnl l<i meet ids ailversar}*, with tiie 
GoH|>el in his hand, as a sign of jK*ace; butOr<*sles, 
susjiec'ting probably that he had nut much of its 
spirit in his heart, refused thison'erol conciliation. 
1 here were certain monks who lived in the mouii- 
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tains of Nitria. Tlicsc fiery cliainpions of the 
church seized their arms, and jjoured into the city 
to stren^^Iien the faction of the Patriarch. Em- 
boldened by th(dr presence, C’yril oj>enly insulted 
Orestes — tidied him heathen, idolater, and many 
other opprobrious names. In vain the prefect 
protested tliat lie liad been baplizcnl by Atticus, a 
bishop in Constantinople. A man, named Am- 
nionius, hurled a trreat stone at his head : the 
blood gushed forth, and his afl’riLdited attendants 
dispersed on all sides. But the character of 
Orestes sUxkI high with the inhabitants. The 
Alexandrian populace ro.^e in defence of their 
Prefect; the monks were dri\en from the city, 
Amnionius tortured, and j)Ut to death. C’yril 
commanded hi^ bo<ly to he taken up, |Kiid him all 
the honours of a inartNr, and declared that he had 
fallen a victim to Ids righteous zeal in defence of 
the churcli. Even StuTates seems to shrink from 
relating this unchristian conduct of the Patriarch. 
Cyril himself was ashamed, and ghul to bury the 
transaction in oblivion. Before long, however, 
las adherents j)erjx?trated a more inhuman deed 
even than the plunder and expulsion of the Jews: 
it must be related, to show the fen>cious character 
of their antagonists. There was a woman, named 
Hypatia, of extraordinary learning, and dct'ply 
versed in the i^latonic philosophy. She li\eil in 
great intimuev with Orestes, and was sus|x*cled of 
encouraging liim in his liostility to the Patriarch. 
This woman tliey seized, draggetl her from her 
chariot, and, with the most revolting indecency, 
tore her clothes oft*, and Uien rent her limb from 
limb. By anollier account C’yril himself is ao 
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cused as having instigated^ from jealousy of the 
fair Piatonist’s numerous hearers, this horrible act. 
It is grievous to add, that, through bribes and in- 
terest at the imperial court, the affair remained 
unpunished : nor do we hear that the J ews ob- 
tained either redress, or restoration to their homes 
and proper!)'. 

We gladly avert our eyes to catch a few occa- 
sional gleams of better feeling among tlie C'hristian 
hierarchy towards the subjects of our Idstory. It 
is related that such was the spirit of love produced 
by the example of the good Hilary, in his diocese 
of Poitiers, in Gaul, that at his funeral the Israel- 
ites were heard chantiiitr in Hehn^w their mourn- 
ful psalms of lamentation for the Christian Bishop. 
Many traits of friendly feeling, and of amicabie 
correspondence with reK|M*ctiihle .lews, occur in 
the elegant works of Sidonius Apollinaris. 

In the mean lime the Jewish jmtriarchate, after 
liaving exercised its authorit\ for nearly three 
centuries, expired in the person of (himaliel. Its 
fall had been prognosticat^^d bv many visible signs 
of decay and dissolution. The Jews, ever more 
and more dispersed, became probably a less inllu- 
ential part of the jKjpulalion in Palestine ; at least, 
those in the Holy Land bore a less projMirlion to the 
numbers scatteretl throughout the world ; and thus 
the bonds of authority over the more remote com- 
mimities gradually relaxed. A law of Honorius 
gave a signal blow' to its ofmlenei' : it proliihitcd 
the exportation of the annual tribute from Home, 
probably from the WesUmi Empire. Five years 
after, it is true, tliis law was re|>eaksl, and the 
Patriarch reauined his rights ; but the Jews were 
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deprived, by another statute, of the agency — an 
office, now apjiarently become lucrative, which 
their active habits of trade enabled them to fill 
with gr<*at advanlaire to tliemselves. At length, 
a law of Theodosius, wliich has been diffenMitly 
understood, eilln'r stripjied the Patriarcli of the 
honorary title of Prefect, which had been assigned 
to him i)y h>rim‘r (unjH'rors, and tlms virtually rle- 
stroved his authority, or as some — inaccurately, 
we conceive — suppose, expressly abolished the 
office, Th(‘ erimt‘ imjaited to the l^atriarch was 
his (‘rectiuLT new sviiaixogiu's, ii^ defiance' of the 
im]>(‘rial laws. At all events, (himaliel — even if 
after this statute* he maintained the empty name 
of Patrianli — at his death had no successor; and 
this spiritual monardiy of tlie West was for ever 
dissolved It ma\ be >aid that tlie dominion 
pas^t'd into tla* hands of the Ivabbinical aristo- 
craev . I'ln* .l(*ru^alem 'ralmud had aln*ady been 
compihvl, as a iu‘W < odt' • it t'lnbodit'd and ])re- 
served the h'arniuL’' of tlie schools in Palestine, 
which, before the tall of th<‘ I’atriarchate, had 
almost come to an end. Out the later compila- 
tion, the Talmud of Oahylon, (‘clipsed the more 
obseun* and less perfect work of the Palestinian 
Jews, and heeaiiu* the law and the religion of tlie 
whole race of Israel. 
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The irruption of the Northern Barbarians during 
the latter half of the fourth to about the end of 
the fifth century, so completely disor^anizeil the 
whole frame of society, that the condition of its 
humblest members could not but be }>owerfidly 
influenced by tlie total revolution in tlie govern- 
ment, in the jiossession of the soil, and in the 
social cliaracter of all those countries whicli were 
exposed to their inroads. The .lews were widely 
disiiersed in all the provinces on which tlu* storm 
fell — in Belgium, along the course of the Rhine 
— in such parts of Ctermany as were civilizeil— in 
Gaul, Italy, and Spain. Of their original progress 
into lhcs(‘ countries, history takes no notice ; for 
they did not migrate in swarms, or settle in large 
bodie.s, hut sometimes as slaves, following the 
fortunes of their imvsU'rs ; sometimes as single 
enterprising traders, they travelle<l on and ad- 
vancx»d as convenience or profit temptetl, till they 
reached the vi*rge of civilization. On them the 
successive inroads and coiujuests of the Barbiurians 
fell much more lightly than on tJie native inhabit- 
ants. Attached to no fixed residence, with little 
interest in the laws and usages of the different 
provinces ; rarely eiicuinherHl with landed pro- 
perty, or with immoveable effects, sojourners, not 
settlers, denizens rather tlian citizens, they could 
retreat, before the cloud burst, to tlie more secure 
and peaceful dwellings of their brethren, and bear 
with tliem the most valuable portion of thw 
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goods. True citizens of tlie world, tliev shifted 
their quarters, and found new cimnnels for their 
trade as fast as tlie old were closed. But the 
watchful son of Israel fled to return again, in 
order that lie might share in the plunder of the 
uncircuincised. Tlirough hurning towns and 
ravaged fields he travelled, regardless of the sur- 
rounding miser)' >^hich envelopi*d those with whom 
he had no ties of attachment ; — if splendid cities 
became a prey to the flames,, or magnificent 
churches lay in ashes, his meaner dwelling was 
abandoned without much regret, and with no 
serious loss ; and even his synagogue might 
}>eri8h in the common ruin, without either deeply 
wounding the religious feelings of the worshij)- 
j)er8, who had no jKH*uliar local attachment to 
tlie 8f)ot, or inflicting any \ety grievous loss on a 
community who could re-establish, at no great 
exi^iense, their humble edifice. If, indeed, indi- 
viduals e.xpericnccd considerable losst^s, their whole 
trading community hail great ojijiortunilics of re- 
iinbtirsement, which they were not likely to over- 
look or neglect in the wild confusion of property 
which attended the conquests of the invaders. 
Where battles were fought, and immense plunder 
fell into the )>ower of the wandering Barbarians, 
the Jews were still at hand to traflic the worthless 
and glittering baubles with wliich ignorant savages 
are delighted, or the more useful, but com|iara- 
tively cheap instruments and w(*apon8 of iron and 
brass, for Ujc more valuable commodities, of 
wliich they knew not the price or the use. These, 
by the rapid and secret correspondence which, 
DO doubt, Uie Israelites had already established 
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with tlieir brethren in every quarter of the world, 
were transported into more }x.‘aceful and un- 
plundered regions, which still aflbrdcd a market 
for the luxuries and ornaments of life. As to the 
particulars of this commerce, we have no certain 
information, as, in truth, the fact rests rather on 
inference than on positive data ; but if it existed 
to the extent we believe, it mu^t ha\e been highly 
lucrative, wlien the venders were ignorant bar- 
barians, and the purchasers intelligent, and, j)ro- 
bably, not over-scrupulous traders, well acquainted 
with the price which e\cr\' article would bear in 
the dilVerent markets of the ci\ilized w orld. Nor 
is it improbable that, by keeping alive the spirit 
of commerce, which might otherwise have become 
utterly extinct amid the general insecuritv, the 
interruption of tlie usual means of communica- 
tion, and the occupation of the roads by wild 
marauders, they conferred a great advantage on 
societN , by promoting the civilization of these 
wild and warlike horvles. lint we have am])le 
cN idence that one great brancli of commerce fell 
almost entirely into tlie hands of tlie Jews — the 
internal slave-trade of Europe. It is iinnossfible 
to suppo.^e imt that this strange state ol things 
must have inspired a sort of revengeful satisfac- 
tion into the miiul of the zealous Israelite. While 
his former masters, or, at least, his rulers, the 
C’liristians, were wailing over their desolate fields, 
their ruined churches, their pillaginl momisterics, 
their violated convents, he was growing rich amid 
the general ruin, and, perhaps, either jiurchasing 
for Ids own domestic service, at the cheapest price, 
the fairest youths, and even higli-borii maidens, 
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or driving his gangs of slaves to the different 
markets, where tliey still bore a price. The 
ChiiTcli heh(*l<l this evil with avowed grief and 
indignatii)!!. In vain po])e8 issued their rescripts, 
and councils uttered their interdicts ; the ne- 
cessity for the porjK'tUid renewal l>oth of the 
admonitions of the former, and the laws of the 
latter, show tiiat they liaJ not the [>ower to re- 
press a practice which they abhorred. Tiie 
language of their edicts w'as, at first, just and 
mocierate. The Ciiristians haii, probably, the 
wisdom to jx^rceive that, however apparently dis- 
graceful to their cause, and productive of much 
misery, it had also its atlvanlages, in mitigiaing 
the horrors and atrocities of war. Servitutie 
was an evil, particularly when th<‘ Cdiristian was 
enslaved to an Infidel or a Jew, but it wiis Uie 
only alternative to avoid massacre. ( on(|uerifig 
savages will only resjject human life, wiiere it 
is of value as a dis[K).sable article — they will make 
captives only where captives are useful and 
saleable. In the interior of Africa, it may be 
C|ue»tionahie how far the »lave-tr;ule increases or 
allays the barbarity of warlike irihes. No doubt 
many marauding exfKiditions are undertaken, and 
even wars l>ctween different tribes and natious 
entered into, with no other motive or object of 
plunder except Uie miserable beings wliicb Hup> 
ply the slave-marts ; but where the war arises 
from other causes, it would probably terminate 
in the relentless exleriiunation of the conquered 
party, if they were not sfiaretl, some may say, and 
wttii justice, for die more pitiable fate of being 
carried across the desert as a marketable commo- 
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dity. But with the northern tribes, the capture 
ot slaves was never the primary object of tlieir 
invasions ; they moved onwanl either in search of 
new' settlements, or propelled by the vast mass of 
uicreasing population ainoinr the tribes beyond 
tliera : at this ]K'riod, therefore, this odious com- 
merce must have greatly tended to mitigate tlie 
horrors of war, w liicli the state of societv rendered 
inevitable. 

From the earliest periotl after Christianity as- 
sumed the reins of the empire, the jx)ssession of 
Christian slaves by llie circumcised bad otYended 
tlie dominant party. C’onstantine issued a Si‘vere 
law', which prohibited the Jews, under pain of con- 
fiscation of pr(>}H‘rt\, from having a Christian 
slave: but this law was either ne\er executed, or 
fell into disu>e. A law of Ilonorius only prolii- 
bited the conversion of C hristian sla\es io Judaism, 
not interferiiii; with, or rather fully recognising, 
ilieir riglit of pro}K*rty in tln'ir bondsmen. After 
tlie evil had grown, tlirougli Uie incessant barbaric 
wars, to a much greater magnitude, the Council of 
Orleans (A.(h 540) took the lead, but with great 
fairness and nunleratitm, in the laudable attempt 
to alle\iate its banehil efl’ects on the religious as 
well as the tem|K)ral state of liie slave. Tluit as- 
sembly enaett^d, “ J'liat if a slave w as coinmaiwled 
to perform any service incompatible witli bis reli- 
gion, and the master proceeded to punish him for 
disobedience, lie might find lui assluin in any 
cburcli : tlie clergy of that church were on no ac- 
count to give bini up, but to piy l»is full value to 
the master.” The fourth council of the same 
place (A.C. 541) goes furtlier: If a slave under 
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sucli circimistaiiccs slioiikl claim tlic protection of 
any Cliristian, lie is bound to aflbrd it, and to re- 
deem the slave at a fair price.” Further: “ Any 
Jew who makf's a proselyte to Judaism, or takes 
a Christian sla\e to himself (probably as wife or 
concubine), or :*y the promise of freedom bribes 
one bom a Christian to forswear his faith, and 
embrace Judaism, Iost*s his property in the slave. 
Tlic C hristian who has accepti'd his freedom on 
such temis, shall not presume to fulfil the condi- 
tion, for a horn Christian who embraces Judaism 
is unworthy of liberty.” The first Council of Ma- 
con (A.Ch 582) enacts, That according to the 
laws, both ccck‘siastical and ci\il, the conditions 
by which a Christian, eitiu-r as a cajJtive in war 
or by purchase, has become slave to a Jew. must 
be respected. But since complaints have arisen 
that Jews liviivj^ in the p'^reat and small towns have 
been so shameless a.s to refuse a fair price for the 
redemption of such hondsimm, no Christian can 
he c(/mp<‘lled to remain in slavery ; hut (‘very 
Christian has a ri^dit to red<»f‘m ( ’hristian slaves 
at the priee of twelve solidi,* (t(» such a ])riee iiad 
Iiuinan life fallen,) either to restore them t<» free- 
dom, or to retain them as Ids own slaves ; for it 
werQ unjust that those whom our Saviour has re- 
deemed by his blood, should L^roau in the fetters 
of his persecutors.” These laws prcwluced little 
eflect ; fur in the first place thev calculated, far 
beyond the character of tlie apu*, on llie predomi- 
nance of Clirisliau charity over the love of lucre, 

• According to the c^culatioii adopted by Gibbon for 
this jsrriod, al>out 30 «. of our money. 
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both in the clor^’ an^l the laity. Besides, the 
wliole adniinistralioii of law had fallen into tlie 
worst disorder. Every j)rovinee or district had its 
separate jurisdiction ; no uniformity of system 
could ])revail ; and wln^re the commonalty, many 
of tlie admini^t^alors of the law, and even the 
clerjzy, could neither write nor read, tlie written 
rescripts of councils were often but a dt'ad letter. 
Tlie fourth Council of Toledo (A.C. 6.33) reco|X- 
nized tlie ])ractice of Jewish slave-dealinij as in 
full force. The tenth at the same place (A.C. Obni) 
coiujilains that ‘‘ even the clergy, in defiance of 
the law', sold caj)tiv(*s to Jews and heathens.” At 
the close oi the sixth century, one of the wisest 
and niosL humane pontiffs fill(‘<l tlie Pajial cliair, 
(Gregory the l''ir?>l. The Pope in his pastoral let- 
ters alternately denounces, ht‘W ails, and by autiio- 
riUtive rebuke and a}>peal to the better feelings, 
endeavours to supprt'ss, this “ cruel and impious” 
traffic, which still existed in Italy, Sicily, and the 
South of Fram e. He w rites to Forlunalus, that 
he has received an account that a Jewish mis- 
creant has built an altar, ami forced or bribed his 
(diristian sla\es to worship upon it.” T lie prefect 
was directed to inflict corporal i‘hastisement on 
the offender, ami to cause all the slaves to receive 
their freedom. The next year he writes to* Ve- 
nantius. Bishop of Luni, in Tuscany, relinking 
liiin for permitting C’hrislian slaves to come into 
the power of Jewish masters, contrary to his duty. 
Those wlio had been long in tlie jiossessiou of 
such masters, were to be considered as villains 
uttacheil to ibe soil (the Jews, it should seem, 
were considerable huvled proprietors or cultivators 
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of the hind in Italy). But if the Jew resisted, or 
abused his seigitorial right to transplant tlie slave 
firom the soil to uliieh he beloiiL^ed, he was to 
lose his lease of land, as w(‘ll as his right over the 
slave. Gretror\' distinguishes between the jios- 
session and the trade in slaves. No Jew or 
heathen, who was desirous of becoming a C'hris- 
tian, was to be retained in slaverv. L(‘st the Jew 
should complain that he is robbed of his projH‘rty, 
this rule is to he <»hsc*rved : — it lieatlien slaves, 
lx>ught as an article of tra<le. within three 
niontlis after tiie sale, and before they find another 
pnrcliaser, wisli to embrace ( hristianity, the Jew' 
fthall receive the full price from a Christian slave- 
]iurchaiR*r: if after that time, he sliall imme- 
diately obtain his fretnlom, as it is evident that the 
Jew k<‘eps him not tor sale, but for s<‘rvic(\ This 
was, as it w(‘re — within the dominions of the 
Papacy, at least, almost honliTiiiL’^ on his own 
l^wrticnlar diocese. In the (»allie provinces, as 
probably liis jxnu*r was less implieitlv at know- 
hedged, so liis tone is less |M*reinptory. The slaves 
in such eases were to be repurebased out of the 
goods of the ( liureh. («retrorv' writers to (’an- 
diduH, a preshv'ter in (»aiil ; — IJomnue, the hearer 
of this letter, has with U*ars miule known to us, 
that his four brother*- have been bought by the 
Jews, and are at present their slaves at Narbomie. 
We direct you to make impiirv into the transac- 
tion, and, if it l»e true, to re<l(*<*m tliein at a projMT 
firice, which you will charge in your accounts, 
i. f, deduct from tin* annual jiayment made to 
Home.*' Thri*e years earlier he writes to Janu- 
ariua, bishop of Cagiiarh in Sardinia, rebuking 
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him, because certain slaves, belong ns: to Jews, 
who had taken refui^e in a church, liad been ^iven 
up to the unbelievers. He here declares tliat 
ev(*r\^ slave so seeking baptism becomes free, 
and the treasures of tlie poor (i, c. the "oods of 
the Chur(‘h) are not to suffer los> for their 
redemption.” 

Thc'rc' is a ver\’ curious letter to Fortunatus, 
bishop of Naples, approvin^r his ardent zeal in 
favour of (.’liristian slaves bought by the Jews in 
the (lallic ])rovinces. The Pontiff had intendeil 
entirelv to interdict tlie trade. But a certain Jew', 
liasilius, with several others, had waited upon him, 
and stated that this tratlic was recoirnized bv the 
judicial authorities, and that it wcis only by acci- 
dent that Christian slaves were bought ainouii: the 
heathen. In a solemn tone, the FonlitV thus 
writes to Thierri and Theodehert, Kimj:s of llie 
Franks, and to Queen Brunehaut : — “ W e are in 
amazement that, in your kingdom, Jc‘ws are |H?r- 
initted to {K)ssess Christian slaves. For what are 
( hristians but members of Christ's hod\, w ho, as 
ve know — as we all know, is their head / Is it 
not most inconsistent to honour the head, and to 
allow tln‘ members to be Irainpied on by his ene- 
mi(?H ? W'c entreat your Majesties to expel tliis 
baneful tratlic from tour dominions — so will ye 
show yourselves true w’orship|X‘rs of Almighty 
God, by delivering his faithful from the hands of 
their adversaries.” Another letter of (^regory to 
Leo, bishop of Catania in Sicily, establishes tlie 
curious fact, that the Samaritans were likewise 
widely dLS{)rrsed, and shared this trafiic with \he 
Jews: — A circumstance, botli revolting imd con* 
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trary to the law, liatli been made known to ns — a 
c irrumstance, if true, wortliy of tlie strongest re- 
jjrobation and tlie lieaviest ])unisliment. 
lu.dcrstand that certain Samaritans resident at 
Catania buy heathen slaves, wlioin they are so 
darinu as to circumcise. ^ ou must investigate 
this affair with imjiartial zeal, tak(‘ such slaves 
under the ])rotc( lion of the Church, and not suffer 
these men to receive any repayment, liesides 
this loss, they must be punished to the utmost ex- 
tremity of the law.'’ Accordintr to the Roman 
law, which still prevailed in Sicily, the jumalty of 
circumcisinpr slaves was death and confiscation of 
proj>erty. In all other respects, this wise anti vir- 
tuous J\>ntiff rehi/icmsly maintained that tolcTance 
towards the Jews which they enjoyed, with few 
exceptions, during this ]K*riod of confusion ; and 
even for some time after the conversion of the 
barbarian monarchs to Christianity. For all this 
lime tlie Churcli was either sadly occujiied in 
mouniing over the ravay^es which envtdoped the 
clerj^y and the jieople in common ruin, or more 
nobly in impartin^^ to the fierce coiujiierors the 
humanizintr and civilizinjjr knowled;ze of Christia» 
nity. It liaxl not the power, — we trust, in these 
times of adversity, that best school of Christian 
virtue, not tlu? will — to |>er»ecute. Tliere is a 
remarkable jiicture of the state of the Jews in 
Africa, in a tract printed amoiiir the works of St. 
Augustine, called the “ Alt<*rcatioii betvveon the 
Synagogue and the Church.'* Tlie date of this 
record is uncertain ; but it seems earlitw, rather than 
later, as Rasnage supf>oHes, than the Vandal con- 
<jue8t of that region. The Synagogue maintains 
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tliat “ it is neither the slave nor the son ant of the 
C'hurcli, since her sons are free ; and instead of 
bein^ constrained to wear fetters and other marks of 
servitude, liave full liberty of navigation «and of 
connnerce.” Tliis seems to indicate considerable ex- 
tent of trade. On the other hand, the C’hiirch re- 
joins that the Synagogue is obliged to pay tribute to 
the Cliristians, that a Jew cannot pretend to tlie 
empire, or to become a count (comes) or governor 
of a ])rovince ; that lie cannot enter into tlic senate 
or the army ; tliat he is not even received at the 
tables of men of rank ; and that if he is allowed 
the means of obtaining a livelihooil, it is only to 
]>revent his |K'rishing of hunger. Theixloric, the 
Arian Gothic king of Italy, it has already been 
observed, openly jirotected the Jews. His secre- 
tary, C'assiodorius, jiromjited and encimraged tins 
enlighteiu'd policy. The king lost no op))ortunity 
of expressing his opinion, that the Israelites 
showed an excessive zeal for the goods and for 
the jieace of this world, while they lost all thought 
of immortality ; but he discountenanced and re- 
pressed ail insult and violence. He reproved the 
smiate of Rome, because on account of some pri- 
vate quarrel the synagogue had been burned. 
He strongly rebuked the clerg\’ of Milan, who 
had endeavoured to make themselves masters of a 
synagogue and all its pro]K'rty. He repressed the 
])eople of Genoa, who had abrt)gated all the privi- 
leges of the Jews, long rcsklent among them — had 
risen, pillaged, and unroofed the s\magogue. The 
king (lirected that the Israelites sliould be rein- 
stated in their privileges, and permitted to rebuild 
their synagogue, provided that it was a plain 
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building, and covered no larger space of ground 
than their fonner one. This was at the end of 
the fifth century. It was about the end of the 
sixth that the Pop(? himself assumed the saintly 
office of protector of tlie oppressed. From se*- 
veral of tlu* letters of Gregory the First, it ap|K?ar8 
that the Jews had laid their grievane(‘s before him 
in person, and ohUiine<l redress. He severely 
rebuked tliose whose intern |K‘ rate xeal had led 
them to insult the synagogues, l>y }>lacing the 
images of the Virgin and the crucified Re<leemer 
within their walls ; yet he was by no im'ans re- 
miss in his atUMiipts to convert these unbelievers. 
The tyrannical and bloody Cdiil|K*ric, the coUun- 
porarv' king of Paris and Sois.soie^, with the fierct* 
and ignorant ardour of a man who hojxHl b\ his 
savage zeal for Christian faith to obtain remission 
of Ids dreadful violations of Cliristian >irtue, com- 
pelled tlie Jews, who seem to ha\(* hetm numer- 
ous and wealtliv, to ree(‘ive ha}>tism. But it was 
observed, thattliese eompuJ.sory coinerts obst‘rved 
their own sabbath a.s htrii lly as that of Uie Chris- 
tians ; and Priscus, tlie head of the nation, o|)enly 
expressed liis abhornnice of the tenets of C’iiris- 
tianity. He was imprisoned, released on payment 
of a large sum of money, but commanded to marry 
his stm to a Christian woman. Phatir, a con- 
verted Jew, related to the king by marriage, set 
on him, murdered him, and fled w itii his com- 
panions to an asylum in the church ol St. Julian. 
The assassin was pardoned, retirixi into Burgundy, 
but was killed a short time after. But the i\>|)e 
employed more gentle and politic, and doubtless 
more effective, means of conversiom He forbade, 
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aft we have said, all outrage or insult ; but, as we 
have also seen, lie executed rigidly the Laws of 
Asylum, by whieli the Jews daily lost their slaves ; 
and while by liis protection he appealed to their 
better feelings, he laid a tein])tation in the way 
of their avarice, l)y ofl'ering remission of taxes to 
all converted Jews. \\*e shall hereafter see the 
manner in n\ hich Spain maintained its dark distinc- 
tion of b(‘ing the first, as well as the most ardent 
vutar\ of religious persecution, and the fatal con- 
secjuences of her implacable intolerance. 

Scarcely had tlie world heirun to hreatlie after 
the successiv<‘ shock.s which its social state had 
received from the inrt>ads of the Northern barba- 
rians — scarceh had it hemin to assume some ap- 
})earance of order, as the kingdoms of the Goths, 
the Vandals, the Lombards, and the Franks, suc- 
cessively arose upon the broken mins of the 
Roman empire — when Mahometanism suddenly 
broke forth, and, spreadinir with irresistible ra- 
pidity over great part of Asia, the north of Africa, 
and Spain, ett'eeled a complete revolution in tlie 
government, the manners, and the religion of half 
the w orld. The l\'rsian kingdom tell at once, and 
the Magian religion was almost extinguished. In 
the Asiatic provinces, Christianity, excepting in 
Armenia, was reduced to an inconsiderable and 
persecuteil seel ; a magnificent inoscpie replaced 
the Jewish temple on tlie summit of Moriah , tlie 
flourishing churclies of Africa, the dioceses of Cy- 
prian and Augustine, were yielded up to the inter- 
preters of the Koran, and the cniss found a pre- 
carious refuge among the mountains of the Astu- 
rias, wliile tlie crescent shone over the rich valliea 
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of Spain» and the splendid palaces of Grenada and 
Cordova. Such a r<‘volution, as it submitted tiiem 
to new masters, could not but materially affect the 
condition of tlie lews. In most resj>ects, the cbantje 
was hitrhly favourable ; for, thoujjfh sometimes 
<lespised and ]>ersecuted by the Saracenic em|>e- 
rors and calijdis. in general their state was far less 
precarious and depressed than under the Chris- 
tians ; and thev rose to their great era of distinc- 
tion in wealth, (ultivation, and in letters, under 
the mild dominion of the Arabian dynasty in 
Spain. ^ 

In order to trace the influence of this great re- 
volution. we return to the East, and survey the 
state of the Jews — 1, Cnder tin* llyzantine em- 
pire — II. I’nder lb(* later IVrsian monarchs — and 
111. In .\rabia. The (ireek empire was rapidly 
vergintr to decay ; tin* imperial court wa^ a scene 
of intrigue and licentiousm‘ss, more like that of an 
Asiatic sultan, than of the heir of llie Homan name ; 
tlie capital was distracted l^y factions, not set in 
arms in sup}K)rt of any t>f those L’reat principles 
wliicli diL^nify. if they <io not vindicate, the vio- 
lence of lium in passions, hut in assertion (»f the 
sujMTior skill of flanc<*rs and charioUHTs — the 
circus, not the 8(‘naU*, was the scene of th(*ir tur- 
bulence — the actor, m)t the orator, was the object 
of popular excitement. An cunucli, Nnrses, and 
a Thracian peasant, Belisarius, alone maintained 
Uie fame of Rome* for valour and ability in war. 
The Church was rapidly increasing in jmwer, but 
by no means, notwithstanding llie virtues and 
talents of men like Chrysostom, in the great attri- 
butes of the Christian religion — wisdom, holiness, 
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and mercy. Tlie Jews, probably by ilieir industry 
as traders, and llicir connexion with their brethren 
in the East, ministered considerably to the splen- 
dour and luxury of the imperial court ; but the 
fall of the Patriarchate, and the dispersion of the 
community in Palestine, which seems entirely to 
hav<^ lost the centre of unity which it possessed in 
the relipous capital, Tiberias, lowered tlie whole 
race in general estimation. They were no longer 
a nativ(‘ community, or, it might almost be said, a 
state, whose existence was recognized by the su- 
preme })Ower, and who possesse<l an ostensible 
Tiead, ihrougli whom the will of the sovereign 
might be communicated, or uho might act as the 
re})resentative of the nation, Tlu'v sank into a 
sect, little difl’ering from other rtdigious commu- 
nities which refused to acknowledge the supre- 
macy of the established C’luirch. In this light 
they arc considered in the imperial laws. Hi- 
therto they had enjoNctl the rigiits of Homan 
cilizensliip ; but the emperors now beiran to ex- 
clude from ollices of honour and dignity all who 
did not conform to the dominant faith. In tlie 
sixth year of Justin the Elder, a law w as promul- 
gated to the following eflect : — All unbelievers, 
heathens, Jews, and JSamaritans, shall hencefortli 
undertake no ollice of magistracy, nor be invested 
with any dignity in the state ; neither be judges, 
nor prefects, nor guardians of cities, lest they may 
liave an opportunity of punishing or Judging 
Christians, and even bishops. They must be 
likewisi; excluded from all nuliUiry functions. In 
ease of tlie breach of this law% all their acts are 
null and void, and the ofl'ender sluill be punished 
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bv a fine of twenty j)oun(l8 of trold. This law, 
wliich cpmprehcnds Samaritans as well as Jews, 
leads us to the curious fact of the importance 
attained by that people during: the rei^is of Justin 
and Justinian. Hitlierto their petty religious re- 
public seems to have lurked in ])(‘acetul insigni- 
ficance ; now, not only do its ineinbcrs appear 
dispersed along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
sharing the commerce with their Jewish l)rethren 
in Egt'pt, Italy, and Sicily, but the peace of tlie 
empire was disturbed by their fierce and frequent 
insurrections in Pah‘.stine. Already in the pre* 
cedinir reign, that of Zeno, their citv of Sichem, 
which had now assumed the name of Neapolis, 
(Naplous,) had Iktu the scene of a sanguinary 
tumult, of which we have only the C'hristian narra- 
tive — the rest must be made up, in some degree, 
from conjecture. The Samaritans still j)09se88ed 
their sacred mountain of (ierizim, on which 
they duly paid their devotions; no stately temple 
rose' on the summit of the hill, hut the lofty height 
was consecratc^d l»y the veneration of ages. It is 
not improbable that the Cliristiaris, who were' always 
zealously dis|X>sed to invade the sancluary of un- 
belief, and to purify, by tlie erection of a church, 
every sjMJt which had been long profaned by any 
other form of worship, might look with holy im- 
patience for the jx!riod when a fane in honour 
of Christ should rise on the top of Mount Geri- 
zim. The language of our Lord to the woman of 
Samaria, according to their inl(‘rpretation, pro- 
phetically foreshowed the dc*dication of that noly 
mountain to a purer worship. No motive can 
be suggested, so probable, as the apprebensiou of 
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such][a design, for the furious, and, as we are told, 
unprovoked attack of the Samaritans on the Chris- 
tian church in Naplous. They broke in on Easter- 
day — slew great numbers — seized the Bishop 
Terebinthus in the act of celebrating tVie Holy 
Sacrament — wounded him — cut off several of his 
fingers, as tliev clung with pious tenaciu* to tfte 
consecrated eml)leins, vvliich the invaders misused 
with sucl) sacrilegious and shameless furv as a 
Christian dan^d not describe. The bishop fled to 
Constantino])le, a}>|)eared before the Emperor, 
show(‘d his mutilated hands, and at tlie same lime 
reminded him of our Lord’s prophecy. Zeno 
commanded the ofl’enders to be severely punished, 
cxficlled llic Samaritans from Gerizim ; and the 
Christians had at length tlu‘ satisfaction of be- 
holding a cha}Kd to tlie Virgin on the peak of 
the holy mountiiin, surroundeil by a strong wall 
of brick, where, however, a waUh was con- 
sUintly kept to guard it from tlie Samaritans. 
During the reign of .\nasUisius, some Zealots, led 
by a woman, clambered up the steep side of the 
prcci])ice, reached the church, and cut the guard 
to piec(‘8. They then cried out to their country- 
men btdovv to join them ; hut tljc timid Samaritans 
refuscnlto .hearken to call ; and PnKopius, the 
governor, a man of priulence and decision, allayed 
the tumult by the punishment of the oft’enders. 
This chajHd was still furtlier strengthened by Jus- 
tinian ; and five other churches, destroyed by the 
Samaritiuis, n^huilt. 

The rankling animosity between the two reli- 
gions — aggravated, no doubt, by tbe intolerant 
laws of Justinian, hereafter to be noticed — broke 
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out in a ferocious, though desperate insurrection. 
A certaiit Julian, by some reported t(i<Jaave been a 
robber cliieftain, appeared at the head of the Sa- 
maritans. He assumed, it is averred, the title of 
King, and even had some pretensions to the cha- 
racter of a Messiah. ^Vll around Naplous they 
wasted the possessions of the Christians with fire 
and sword, burned the churelies, and treated the 
priests with the most shameless indignities. By 
one account Julian is said to ha\e entered Naplous 
wliile the games were celebrating. The \ ietor 
was named Nicias ; Julian summoned him Ix fore 
liis pre.sencc, demanded his religion : on his reply 
that he was a C'hrislian, he struck his head ofl’ at 
a blow. Tlie whole* di.strict wa.s a desert; one 
bishop had fallen in the massacre, and many priests 
were thrown into prison or torn in pi(*ccs. A great 
force was sent into the ]iro\ince ; and, after a 
bloody battle, the Samaritans weie d(‘feated, Ju- 
lian slain, and Silvanus, the most barbarous enemy 
of the Cliristians, taken and j>ut to death. One, 
however, oftlie insurgents, named Arsenins, found 
his W’ay to Constantinople. lie was a man of great 
elocjuence and ability, and sue ceedi d in coin incing 
the Ein[)eror, wlio was usually entirely under the 
priestly influence, as well as the Eiiijiress, that 
the Christians were tlie real authors of tins insur- 
rection. The ecclesiastics of Palestine were seized 
with amazement and terror at the pro;.;ress of this 
man — whom they characterize as a crafty and 
wicked liar ’’ — in the favour of the Emj>eror. They 
had recourse to St. Sabas, and induced him to 
undertake a mission to (.'onslantiiiople in their 
defence, Tlie venerable age (he w as ninety years 
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old) and the sanctity of Sabas triumphed over, it 
may be fcaiM, the reason and justice of Arsenius. 
The Samaritans were condemned ; tlie leaders of 
tlie insurrection adjudged to death ; the rest of 
the ))cople expelled, and interdicted from settling 
again in Naplous ; and, by a strange edict, the 
Samaritans were no longer to inlierit the property 
of their f athers. Arsenius himself bowed to the 
storm, and embraced Christianity : many of the 
Samaritans, at the preaching of Sahas, or more 
probably to secure tiieir pro[K*rty to tiieir chil«lren, 
followed his example, or pretended to do so, with 
hypocrisy which may offend, but cannot surprise. 
The l'hnj)eror offered magnificent presents to Sa- 
bas : tlie holy man rejected every personal advan- 
tage ; but re(|uested a remission of taxes for his 
brethren, whose fields had been wasted, and pro- 
perty burned, in tlie recent tumults. 

This apparent success in converting the great 
part of an olistinate race of unbelievers to the 
true faith, with some other events of the same 
nature, no doubt encouraged Justinian in his se- 
vere legislative enactments against the Jews and 
Samaritans. These nations were confounded with 
the recreant or disobedient sons of the Churchy 
the heretics : they were deprived of all civil dig- 
nities, and at the s;une time compelled to under- 
take the odices attached to those dignities. Every 
burthen of society was laid upon them ; but the 
honour and distinction which should be the insepa- 
rable rewards of such public ser\ ices were sternly 
denied. The proselyting zeal which dictated the 
constitutions of Justinian entered into the bosom 
of families, under the specious pretext of securing 
VOL. 111. o 
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Christian converts from tlie unwarrantable exer- 
cise of the parental autliority. Either supposing 
that the law which forbade the intermarriages of 
Samaritans or Jews with Christians was perj)etu- 
ally eluded, or providing for the case of one piirty 
becoming a convert while the other adhered to his 
faith, Justinian enacUnl that among parents of 
different religions, the chief authority should rest 
witli the true religion : in defiance of the father, 
tlie children were to be under the care of the 
mother ; and the father could not, on the ground 
of religion, refuse either a maintenance, or his 
necessary ex)>enses to the child. Cnlxdieving 
parents, who ha\e no other well-grounded cause 
of complaint against their believing children, are 
bound to leave them their projKJrty, to afford them 
a maintenance, to provide them w ith all necessa- 
ries, to marry them to true believcTS, to bestow on 
them dowries and bridal presents according to the 
decree of the pn?fect or tin* bishop.” Further, 
the true beli<*ving children of unbidiiw ing parents, 
if they have been guilty of no act of chdincpiency 
towards them, shall receive that share of tlu ir in- 
heritance, undiminished, vvhicli would have fallen 
to them if their parents bad (lied intestate ; and 
every will made in contravention of ibis regulation 
is declared null and void. If they have been 
guilty of any delinquency, they may be indicted 
and punished ; but even then tlu^y have a right to 
a fourth pari of the pro|>erty. 

The above edict included both J(‘W'8 and Sama- 
ritans : in the following, an invidious distinction 
was made. In litigations between C'liristians and 
Jews, or Cbristiaus among each other, tlic testi- 
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mouy of a Jew or a Samaritan was inadmissible: 
in the litigations of Jews among each other, the 
Jew s testimony was valid ; that of a Samaritan as 
of a Manichean of no value. Another statute en- 
acted that the synagogues of the Samaritans should 
be destroved, and whoever attempted to rebuild 
them should be severely punished. Tlie Samari- 
tans were entirely deprived of the right of be- 
queatliing their property : only true believers might 
presume to adminikter to the effects of a heretic, 
whether he died with or without a will. Thus no 
Samaritan had more than a life interest in his pro- 
perty ; unless liis son was an apostate, it was for 
ever alienated, and went to a stranger, or to the 
imperial tri'JLsiiry. No Samaritan might bear any 
odice, neither teach nor plead in courts of law : 
imjK‘diments were even placed in the way of his 
conversion : if he conformed in order to obtain an 
odice, he was obliged to bring his wife and chil- 
dren with him to the church. Not merely could he 
not bequeath, he could not convey proj>erty to an 
unbeliever ; if he did so, it was confiscated to the 
treasurv'. The children of mixed marriages must 
be believers, or forfeit their inlieritance ; or where 
tliis was jiartly the case, tlie unbelieting children 
were excluded. “ Tlie true believers alone inherit : 
if none are members of tlie Church, it passes to 
tlie nearest relations : in default of tliese, to the 
treasury. The Prefects and Bishops are to en- 
force these statutes in their respective districts, and 
the infringement of them is to be punished by the 
severest penalties.^' These cruel vStatutes — which 
sowed dissension in the bosom of every family, 
caused endless litigations among tlie nearest 
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relatives, almost offcretl a premium on filial dis- 
obedience, and enlisted only the basest motives 
on the side of true religion — were either too lla- 
grantly iniquitous to be pul in execution, or 
shocked the cooler judgment of the Imperial le- 
gislator. 

A decree was issued a few years after, modifying 
these enactments, but in such a manner as perhaps 
might tempt the sufferers to (juote, if they had 
dared, the sentence of their own wise king, “ that 
the tender mercies of wickc^l men are cruel.” In 
this edict, after some pompous self-adulation on his 
own clemency, Justinian declar(‘d, that on account 
of the good conduct of the Samaritans, attested hy 
Sergius, Bishop of Ciesarea, w ho, to his honour, 
seems to have interjmsed in their beljalf, the rigour 
of the former laws was mitigated. The Samaritans 
were permitted to make wills, to convey jiroperty, 
to manumit slaves, to transact all business among 
each other. It abandoned all claims of the treasury 
upon their proj>crty ; hut it retained the following 
limitation, “ because it was just that Christian heirs 
should have some advantage over unbelievers.” 
AVhere part of the family had embrace<l C hris- 
tianity, and the father died inU‘8tale, the children, 
who w ere true believers, inherited to the exclusion 
of the rest. But in case the latter, at a subsequent 
jieriod, were converted, tliey were r(‘inslaU*d in 
their inheriumee, with the loss only of the interest 
of those years during which they remained obsti- 
nate. AVhere the father matle a will, the unbe- 
lieving heirs could not claim more than a sixlli part ; 
the rest could only be obtained, as above, by the 
change of their religion. A deceitful j>cacc, main- 
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taine<l by tlie establishment of a proconsul in Syria, 
with a considerable body of troops, lasted for about 
twenty- five years. At the end of that time a new 
insurrection took place in Caesarea ; the Jews and 
Samaritans rose, attacked the Christians, demo- 
lished the churches, surprised and massacred the 
Prefect Stephanus in his palace, and plundered tlie 
building. Tlie wife of Stephanus fled to Constan- 
tinople, Adamantius was commissioned to inquire 
into the origin of the tumult, and to proceed 
agJiinst the guilty with the utmost rigour. Of the 
real cause we know nothing. Adamantius con- 
demned the insurgents, executed many, confiscated 
the pro|>erty of the most wealthy, probably for the 
restoration of the churches, and reduced the whole 
province to j)eacc. 

As the Samaritans will appear no more in our 
history, we j)ursue, to its termination, our account 
of this people. The Samaritans found means to 
elude tliese laws, by submitting to baptism, re- 
suming their projHjrty, and then quietly falling 
back to their ancient faith. A law of Justin, the 
son of Justinian, denounces this practice, and rc- 
eiuu ls almost the whole iniephtous statute of his 
father. How far these inoasures tended to the 
comparati\e extinction of the SamariUn race, we 
cannot ascertain ; hut, at this time, tliev had so 
almost entirely in their hands the trade of money- 
changing, that a money-ciianger and u Samaritan, 
as, afterwards, a Jew and an usurer, were equiva- 
lent terms, \’et, after this jierioil, few and faint 
tracer of their existence, as a separate people, ap- 
pear in history. In the seventetmtli century, it 
was discovered that a small community still dwelt 
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in the neighbourhood of their holy mountain, and 
had 8ur\dved all the vicissitudes of ages, in a coun- 
try remarkable for its perj)etual revolutions ; that 
they still possessed the copy of the Law in the old 
Samaritan character ; and even to this day their 
descendants, a feeble remnant of this once nume- 
rous people, are visited witli interest by the traveller 
to the Holy Land. 

The zeal of the emperor, while it burned more 
fiercely against the turbulent and disaffected Sama- 
ritans, in whose insurrections the Jews of Palestine 
seemed to have shared both the guilt and the cala* 
mities, did not negh'ct any opportunilv of attempt- 
ing eitlicr by force, or, we can scarcely hesitate 
to add, fraud, the proselytism of the Jews disj>er8ed 
tliroughout tbt* Easteni empire. The two gn^at 
means of conversion were j>cnal laws and miracles. 
Among the boasted triumphs of the reconfpiest of 
Afnca from the Vandals, was tin? reduction to the 
true faith of Borium, a town on the borders of the 
PentafK)li8, where the Jews are said to have ha<l a 
splendid temple, no doubt a synagogue more 
costly than usual. The miracles <»f the age are 
almost Uk) puerile to relate, we give one* specimen 
as charat*U*rislic of the tirm^s. It was the custom 
of the Church to distribute tiie cnimhs of the eon- 
secTatc<l Host, which might remain, to children, 
8ummom?tl for that puqK)se from their Rch<K>lii. 
While Menas was bishop of Constantinople, the 
child of a Jewish glass-blower went to the chundi 
with the rest, oikI jiartook of the sacred tdements. 
TTie father, inquiring the cause of his delay, dis- 
covered what he hjid done. In Ins fury liC scizeil 
!iim, and sliut him up in the blazing ftimace. Tlie 
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mother went wandering about the city, wailing and 
seeking her lost offspring. The third day she sat 
down by the door of the worksho[>, still weeping, 
and calling on the name of her cliild. Tlie cliiid 
answered from tlie furnace, the doors were forced 
open, and tlie child discovered sitting unhurt amid 
the red-hot ashes. His account was, that a lady 
in a purple robe, of course the Blessed \'irgin, had 
appeared and poured water on the coals that were 
immediately around him. The unnatural father 
was put to death, the mother and child baptized. 
Such were the legends which were to con\ ince that 
people, who hatl rejected the miracles of Christ 
and his A}K)stles. 

The laws were probably little more effective, 
and deeply imbued with the darkness of the age. 
An imjKirial decree, not civsily understood, and not 
worth much jwins to understand, was issued, to 
establish an uniformity in the time at vvliich the 
Jewish Passover and the Christian Easter were 
celebrateiL The Jews were forbidden, under lieavy 
pecuniary mulcts, from following their omi calcu- 
lations. In the same e<]ict, with singular ignorance 
of the usages of the people for whom he was legis- 
lating, Justinian prohibited the Jews from eating 
tlie Paschal Lamb, a practice which they had dis- 
continued for five centuries. But the cmjKiror had 
an op[Kjrtunity of inflicting upon Judaism a more 
fatal blow, of wiiicli, it is probable, he himself did 
not apprehend entirely the im{)ortant I'onsetjuences. 
A schism had arisen in the synagogues, between 
tlie teiichers and the commonalty, the clergy and 
the laity of tlie Jew's. Witli a singular abandon- 
ment of their jealousy of all foreign interference in 
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wliat may be called the domestic concerns of their 
religion, an appeal was made to the emperor, and 
the conflicting parties awaited his mandate on a 
subject, where, one might have supjwsed, llicy 
would rather liave looked for the inter])osition of 
their Goil. The great }x>int in dispute was the 
language in which the Scripture was to be read, 
and the ex|K»sitions made, in the synagogue. On 
the decision, the dominion of the Rabbins depend- 
ed — it trenibleil to its foundations, ^^'ith the fall 
of the Patriarchate, the connexion of the scattered 
synagogues of the West with Palestine had been 
interrupted ; the schools had likewise been entirely 
closed, or fallen into disrepute ; tlie Seniicha, or 
ordination by the imjK>8ition of hands, formerly 
recei\ed in Palestine, was 8Us|)endtHl ; the learned 
youtli were obliged to seek their education in the 
schools of Babylonia. Thus they lost the sanctity, 
which still, in jK)pular opinion, attached to what- 
ever came from the Holy Land ; they, probably, 
were strangers, and by no in(‘ans well aetjuainted 
with the western languages. The people, who had 
now entirely forgotten both the Hebrew of the 
ScTiptures, and the \eniacuiar language of Pales- 
tine, began imjKTiously to demand tlie general use 
of (ireek translations. The craft of the Rabbins 
was in danger ; it rested almost entirely on their 
knowledge of the original Hebrew writings, still 
more of tlic Misebnaiotb and Talmudic (’onmienis. 
Hebrew was the sacred language, and the lan- 
guage of learning once siifx*rwt^lcd by (»reek, the 
mystery would be o|>en to profane eyes, and reason 
and plain common sense, instead of authority, 
might become the bold interpreters of the written 
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Law, perhaps would dare to reject entirely the 
dominion of tradition. In vain had been all their 
painful and reverential labours on the Sacred 
Books. In vain had they counted ever)’ letter, 
every p)int, every mark; and found mysteries in 
the number of times in whicii each letter occurred 
in the wliole volume, in its }>08ition, in its relation 
to other letters. The deep and hidden things of 
the Law were inseparable from the Hebrew cha- 
racter. Besides its plain and obvious meaning*, 
ever)’ text was significant of higher matters to the 
cars of the initiate. All the <iecisions of the schools, 
all the sayings of the Rabbins, were lockeil up in 
that sacred language. The Mischna, ami the Tal- 
mud itself, might become a dead letter; for if the 
Scriptures were read in tlie vernac ular tongue, tlie 
knowledge of Ile))rew might cease to be a neces- 
sary (jualifi cation of the teacher. The Rabbins had 
mucii reason, and more stubborn prejudices, on 
th(‘ir side. The elder wise men had always lookcM.! 
with jealousy on the encroachment of Greek let- 
ters. “ (’ursed be lie that ealeth swine’s flesh, and 
teacheth his child (ireek,” had been an old axiom, 
perliaps, from the time of the Asmoneans. Tlicy 
were fighting for life and death, and armed them- 
selvc's with all the spiritual terrors they could as- 
sume. They fulminated their anathemas ; they 
bninded their ojiiionents as freethinkers and athe- 
ists. At length tlic afl'air came before the emjK'ror. 
W hether hi.s pa.ssion for legislation, which somc- 
tinu's, even the C’hristian bishops comjdained, in- 
duced Justinian to intrude into concerns beyond 
his province, led him to regulate the synagogue ; 
or whether the disputes ran so high as to disturb 
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the public peace, and demand the interference of 
the supreme authority, or whetlier the a[)}>eal was, 
in fact, voluntarily made ; an edict was issued, 
which is still extant among the imperial constitu- 
tions. It enacted, that no one, who wished to do 
80 , should be prevented from reailing the (ireek 
Scriptures in the synagogue ; it enjoined those who 
read Greek, to use the Translation of the Seventy, 
wliich had been executed under the s|>ccial, though 
less manifest influence of the Holy Ghost, because 
the prophecies relating to Christianity were most 
clear in tliat translation ; but it did not prohibit 
the version of Aquila, or any other. It j30sitively 
interdicted the use of the Miselmah, as the inven- 
tion of worldly m(*n, w liich misled the j»cople into 
miserable suficrstition. None of the Archi|)ere- 
citae, tlie reajders of Peracha, or Extracts of tlie 
Talmud, on pain of confiscation of goo<l8, and cor- 
poral chastisement, were to forbid the use of other 
languages, or dan? to utter ban or interdict against 
such practices. On the other hand, freelhinking, 
atiieism, and such crimes, were to be 8ev<'rely 
punished ; whoever denied the existence of God, 
of the angels, the creation, and final judgment, 
was condemned to death. The law terminateii 
with a solemn ailmonition to reml the Scriptures, 
so as to improve their spirits and hearts, and in- 
crease in knowlctlge and morality. Tin? law 
was wise and moderate ; but, as dost observes, the 
emperor probably prevented its ojieratioii by be- 
traying too openly its object — the conversion of 
the Jews. The spirit of the age was against liim 
—the Rabbins eventually triumphed — ^thc Talmud 
maintained its autiioritv. 
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In his former persecuting eilicts, the short- 
Bightecl emperor had alike miscalculated his own 
strength and the weakness of the Jews. Rome, in 
the zenith of her power, might despise the discon- 
tents of a scattered people, or a mutinous province, 
but in these disastrous times, it was dangerous for 
the feeble Eastern empire to alienate the affections 
of the meanest of its subjects. Tlie Jews had the 
power, and could not be expected to want the de- 
sire of vengeance. Even in the West they w ere of 
some importance. During the siecre of Naples by 
Belisarius, the J ews, who loved the milder dominion 
of tlie (iothic kings, defende<l one quarter of the 
city with obstinate resolution, and yielded only 
wlien the coiKjueror was within the gates. On tlie 
eastern frontier, now that the Persian monarchy on 
the Tigris was an equal match for the wreck of the 
Roman enijiire on the Bosfihorus, an oppressed 
and unruly jKipulation, on the accessible frontier 
of Syria, holding per[)etual intercourse with their 
more favoured, though by no means un}>ersecuted, 
brethren in Rahylonia, might be suspected of 
awaiting witli ill-supjiressed impatienct* the time 
when, during some inevitable collision between 
the two em]>ires, they might find an opportunity of 
vengeance on masU'rs, against whom they had so 
long an arrear of wrong. Tlie Iwur at length 
came; but, as the afl’airsof the Jews in the Eastern 
empire, at least in Palestini*, are now insejiarably 
moulded up with those of Persia, we turn our at^ 
tention to the Eastern Jews, briefly trace their 
history down to the time of Justinian, and then 
nursue the minglefl thread to the ap|)earance of 
Mahomet. 
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IL From tlic death of R. Asche, who com- 
menced the lhahylonian Talmud, dark were the 
days of tlie children of the captivity. During the 
reipis of tlie Persian kinjrs from Izdi^»^erdes to 
Kohad, from about 430 to 530 (A.C\), the domi- 
nant Ma^dan reliirion oppressed alike the Christian 
and the Jew. The sabbatli, say the Jewish tradi- 
tions, was taken away. Still, however, the Resch- 
Giutha, or prince of the captivity, niaintaiiu^d his 
state, and the famous schools of Nahardea, Sura, 
and Pumbedilha, were open. Civil disconis had 
nearly destroyed the enfeebled 8tat(‘ ; and the 
house of David, from whose loins the prince.s of 
the captivity deduced their rank, was well nijxh 
e.xtinct. Here, as elsewhere, great jealousies ex- 
isted between the temporal and sj)iritual jK>wer : 
the former attempted, tlie latter would not endure, 
encroachment. The rupture took place when it 
might liave been ex|>(‘cted that they would liave 
lived in the greatest harmony ; for the prince of 
the captivity, R. Iluna, had married the daughter 
of R. C’lianina, the master of the schools. But 
ambition listens not to the claims of blood and 
kindrerl. The Resch-(»lutha,or his judge, altemjited 
to interjiret tlie Talmud in the presence of the wise 
man. Chanina resisted this usurpation of his 
province. The Resch-(ilutha decoyed Chanina 
into his |>ower, jducked Ids beard, and cast him 
forth interdicting all the inhabiunts of tlie city 
from affording him shelt(*r, or the ni'cessaries of 
life. Chanina, w e have no heller history than this 
legend to offer, wept and jirayed. A pestilence 
broke out in the royal family, and every soul 
fierished except a child, with wliich ilic widowed 
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(laughter of Chanina, the prince’s wife, was preg- 
nant. C'hanina dreamed a dream — lie saw Iiim- 
self in a garden, where he cut down all the stately 
cedars, one young plant alone remained. He was 
awakened as hy a violent blow on the head ; 
it seemed to reproach him for having thus cut off 
all the lofty cedars of the hou.se of Da\id, and 
forcibly n'minded him of his duty to watch over 
the single scion of the royal stock. He waited 
night and day hy his daughter’s door ; neither the 
fiery heat of noon, nor torrents of rain, could in- 
duce him to remoNc till the child was horn. He 
took him aiul sujierintendeil his education w ith the 
most diligent care. In the mean time a certain 
Paphra, (lislantly allied to the royal house, bought, 
like the Homan Didius, the princely dignity, and 
enjoyed it for fifteen \ears. At that convenient 
time he came to a most ignoble end ; a fly flew 
into his nos(', and made him sneeze so violently 
that he died! The \oung Zutra ascended the 
throne. During his reign of twenty years, an 
enthusiast, named Meir, brought ruin on the whole 
community. He jiroclaimed himself, mos*t pro- 
bably, a Messiah ; he pretended that a fiery column 
])receded his march, and w ith four hundred despe- 
rate followers he laid wasU^ the country. The 
Persian king, Kohad, s|H‘eilily supprosseil the in- 
surrection. Meir was put to death, and all the 
heads of the captivity were involved in his fate. 
The prince of the captivity, Zutra, and K, C'hanina 
his tutor, were hanged. This great insurrection 
took place in 530, a year before Nushirvan’s ac- 
cession. At this disastrous period, many of the 
liaby Ionian Jews wandered from their afflicted 
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settlements ; some, it is believed, found their way 
to the coast of Malabar. A son of Zutra fled to 
Tiberias, where he renewed the Semicha, or lay- 
ing-on of hands ; and, it is suj)jK>sed, contributed 
to disseminate the Babylonian Talmud among the 
Jews of the West Chosroes the Just, or Nushir- 
van, who {iseended the throne of Persia in the 
fifth year of Justinian, 531, was not more favour- 
able to the Jews of Babylonia ; their scliools were 
closed by authority ; hut so great was the impa- 
tience of the Palestinian Israelites under the op 
pressive laws of Justinian, lliat they looked with 
anxious hope to, and are reporUnl by C.'hristian 
writers to have urged, by an oiler of 50,000 men, 
and by the sjjlendid prosjKTt of tiie plunder of 
Christian Jerusalem, the hostile advance of the 
Persian monarch. These hopes were frustrated 
by the conclusion of an “ everlasting peace'’ be- 
tween Justinian and Nushirvaii, in which the 
pride of Home was obliged to stoop to the pay- 
ment of a great sum of mon<*y. The e\erlasting 
peace” endured barely se\en years, and the hop's 
of the Jews were again excilc‘<l ; but their day of 
vengeance was not yet come. After extending 
bis conquests to Aiitioeh, Nuslnrvan was con- 
strained by the ability of Bedisarius to retreat 
Peace was again concluded, Jerusalem remained 
unplundercii, and the Jews and .Samaritans were 
abandonc*d to the vindietive justice of llwir former 
masters. Under liunnimbis, tlie successor of 
Chosroes Nuidiirvari, the Babylonian Jews were 
restored to their pros|>erity : their schools in Pum- 
beditlia, Sura, and Nahardea, were n'ojK*ned ; a 
new order of doctors, the Gaouiin, Uie Illustrious, 
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arose ; and their prince resumed his state. After 
tlie fall and death of the weak Hormisdas, the 
Jews espoused the party of the U8urj)er Baharam, 
or Varanes, ap:ainst the son of Honnisdas, C'hos- 
roes the Second, the rightful heir of the throne, and 
by no means, we believe \\ith Gibbon, the parri- 
cide, who lied to implore, and obtained the assist- 
ance of Maurice, hmperor of the East. Among 
the executions which followed the triumphant 
restoration of C hosroes to the throne of his an- 
cestors, the Jews had their full share. There W’as 
a new Antioch built by Nusbirvan, and peopled 
with the inhabitants of llie old city, whom he 
trjinsported thither, and who were struck with 
agreeable astonishment at finding the exact coun- 
terpart of ever) bouse and street of their former 
residence. The Jews formed a considerable part 
of this community, and when the storm first burst 
on the cit), Nabod, the general of C’bosroes, in- 
flicted on them the most dreadful |Mmalties for 
their disloyalty ; some were cut oil b\ the swonl, 
others tortureil, others reiluced to slaver)’. But 
this was vengeance, not jH'rsecution ; the Jews 
submitted, and made their })eace with GhosrcH'S. 
When that king, summoned alike by gratitude and 
ambition, prepared to burst on the Byzantine em- 
pire, to revenge on the barbarous usurjier Pbocas, 
tlie murder of his friend and protector Maurice, 
and that of his five sons, the Palestinian Jews 
were in a state of frantic excilemenl, still furtlier 
aggravated by the persecutions of l^hoc’as, who 
coin|K*iled a great number of their brethren to 
submit to baptism. Ever rash in their insurrec- 
tions, they could not wait tlie a[)|iointcd time : they 
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roftC in Atitioch, set the splerulul |>alarcs t)f tlie 
pnnci|>al inhabitants on fire, slew numbers* treat€*<l 
the Patriarch Anastasius with the worst imli^nily, 
and dragged him through the slrtvts till he ilitMl. 

Phocas sent Bouusus and C’oUo against the in- 
surgents* who defeated them with grt*at loss, and 
revenged, as far as they had lime, the outrages 
wliich had been commilted in all (juarters. lint 
they were compelled to retreat, and the Jews be- 
held, in a })aro\ysm of exulUilion* the unresisted 
squadrons of C’hosroes pouring over the frontier : 
Antioch surrendered without a blow'. 

Chosro(*s turn(‘<l towards C’onstantinople ; his 
general, Caru-^ia, a<l\anee<l to the compiesi of 
Palestine and Jerusalem. The Jews arose at his 
approach ; from Tiberias and Nazarclli they 
joined him in great numbers, till llieir force 
aniounU'd, according to report, to * 24,000 men. 
Before the capture of Jerusalem, new causes of 
exasperation were added to the dreadful arrears 
of ancient veng^eance. In I') re it is said that 
the incredible numb(*r of 40,000 Jews had taken 
up tlieir dw idling. They sent secret messengers 
to all their brethren in Palestine, in Oamascus, 
in Cyprus, iu the mounUiiiious districts of (hdilce, 
and in TiU*rias, to assemble suddenly before llic 
walls of that city, on the iiiglit of the C'hristian 
Easter. The conspiracy reaclunl the ears of liie 
Cliristians. The Bishop and jKjwerful citizens 
seized the most wealthy of the Jews, threw them 
into prison, and put the gates and walls in the 
U*st possible state of defence. The Jews ap- 
peared, and reverigeil themselves by the destnic- 
tion of tlie suburbs, for the failure of their 
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»ur|>ri»<T ; hut every time a Christian church, 
liie ^eat object of their animosity, was set on 
fire, the hesicLa’d struck off the lieads of a huu- 
dretl J(‘wi8h j>risoners, and cast them over the 
wall. This horrible retaliation produced no effect, 
twenty churches sank into ashes, and the lieads of 
2000 Jews lay hleachinu on the sand. Atleuirtli, 
on a rumour t)f the advance of the iinjx'rial forces, 
the Jews retreated to join tlicir hrelliren in the 
easier achievement of enterintr, under the protec- 
tion of their Persian allies, the str(‘ets of Christian 
Jerusalem. It liad come at lens'll!, tlie lono-cx- 
pected hour of triumph and V(*ntieance : and they 
did not ne^dcct the oj)portunily. They washed 
away tlie profanation of the lioly city in C’hristian 
blood. Tlie Persians are said to ha\e sold tlie 
iniserahle captives for inone\. The veniieance of 
the Jews was stron|ier than their a\arice; not 
only did they not scruple to sacrifice tlitdr trea- 
sures in the purcliase of these detoted bondsmen, 
they j)ut to death uithout remorse all they had 
])urchased at a la\ish ]>rice. It was a rumour of 
the time that 90, (>00 |K‘rished. E\erv Cliristian 
chiireh was demolished ; that of the Holv Sejml- 
cliro was the tiruat oiiject of furious hatred ; tlie 
BtiUely building of Helena and Constantine was 
ahamiom'd to the flames ; ‘‘ tlie devout ofl'erings 
of three hundred years were rifled in one sacri- 
legious day.” Put the dream of Jewish triumph 
was short ; the hope of again jnissessing, if not 
in indejKUulence, under the mild protection of the 
Persian monarch, tlie holy city of their fore- 
fathers, vanished in a few years. The Enij>eror 
Ileraclius, wlio seemed to slumber on the throne 
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During iIk* conflict between the Persian and 
Ponian emperors, a power was rapidly ^^^rowing 
11 j> in the secret deserts of Arabia, wliicli was to 
erect its ihromi ujion the ruins of both. Mahomet 
had already announced his religious doctrine — 
^‘Tliere is but one God, and Maliomet is his pro- 
phet” — and tlie \ allies of Arabia had echoed with 
tiu‘ triumphant battle-cry of his followers, “ The 
Koran or death.” The Jews were among the first 
of whom Mahomet endeavoured to make })rose- 
lytes — the first opjHments — ami the first \ictinis 
of the sanguinary teaching of the new A^>ostle. 
For centuries, a Jewish kingdom, unconnected 
eillu’r with the Jews of Palestine or Babylonia, 
had existt'd in that district of Arabia called, in 
coiujiarisoii to llie stony soil of one part and tlie 
sandy waste of the other, Arabia the Happy. Of 
their origin we have no distinct account ; but 
among the various afllictions and dispersions of 
the Jewish people, it would have been extraordi- 
nary if a place of refuge so near, and at the same 
time so secure, had nut tempkxl them to venture 
on the perils of the desert — wiiicli, once pas^ed, 
liresented an almost insuperable barrier to the 
])ursuit of an enemy. Their mercantile brethren, 
who visited the |K)rl 8 of tlie Ked Sea, might bring 
home intelligence of the pleasant vallies which 
ran dow n to llie coast, and from w hich gules of 
aromatic sweetness w'ere wafted to their barks as 
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they passctl alon^r. Ancient Irailition ])ointeil, 
and jirobably witli truth, to lliese repfions, as the 
dweninpr of that famous <jueen of Slit ba who had 
visiUnl their preat kinp: in Ins spltMidour ; and in 
the hos])itable dominions of her descendants, the 
race of Solomon’s subjects mipht find refupre. 
In some respects, tJie Arabian tribes were their 
brethren : they seem to have enU*rtaine<l prreat re- 
spect, if tliey did not learn it from t)ie Jews, for 
tlie memory of Abraham ; — iJiey practised circimi- 
cision in Sabaia, like tlie Jews, on the eightli day, 
and tliey abhorred swine’s flesh. However they 
came there, Jewish settlers, at least one Imndred 
and twenty years before Ciirist, had built cities 
and castles, and establisluxi an independent kiniT- 
doin. Arabian tradition (we dare not ditrnify 
H with tiie name of history) assip^ns a Jewish 
king to the district of Homerilis, a^ioui that 
period, named Abu-Carb-Asaad. it adds the 
inconsistent circumstance, tlial be first strewed 
W'itb carjM*ls the satre^i temph* of Mecc^, called 
tl>e Caaba. If this be true, Jiidaihm in Arabia 
must have been more »<K ial and toleriuit than 
elsewhere ; for the C aaba, before the time of 
Mabomet, was, undoubtinily, a temple of idola- 
trous worship; and tbougli the Jew might assert 
Uiat the Gcxl of Israel inainUuned the first place, 
many associate or suburdiiiuUr deitii^s claimed 
their |>ortion in the sacrifices of Mecca. The 
line of Jewish kings ii^liomeritis is coiitinuod, 
though in a broken series ; but w<‘ have no H}>ace 
for ttiese barren annals, and pass on to tlit! last 
of tliese Hoineritish kings, who reigrieti and fdl a 
abort time before tlie rise of MahometaniHtu. The 
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fcluis of Christians and Jews spread into these re- 
tired and fertile vallies ; and connected, ]>erhaps, 
with political circumstances, inflamed the warlike 
haliils of tribes in which the old Arabian blood 
was far from extinct. Christianity had first |)e- 
netraled into \’einen in an Arian form, probably 
duriiij^ the rei^n of C'onstantius, son of Constan* 
tine the Great. W ith the Arians, the Jews, as 
usual, se(‘m to iiave lived on tenns of amity. The 
Catliolic failli sjiread from the other side of the 
Ked Sea, under the protecting influence of the 
powerful kintfs of Ethiopia or Abyssinia. Eles» 
baan, tlie kinjr of tliat country, had t xtended his 
coiupiesis over tlie ojiposite shore of tlie Red 
8ea ; and Dunaan, the Jewisli Kinir of Home* 
ritis, after mans defeats, had been obliged to pay 
tribute to the Ethiopian. But his restless spirit 
disilainetj submission ; every defeat only kindled 
the bumintr desire of venireance and independence. 
The invasions of the iahiopian, depenilent on the 
precarious navi^uititm of the Ih^d iSea, were often 
8us[>ended — probably, at certain periods, were en- 
tirely cut off. Duiuuui rosohed on tlie bold mea- 
8ure of attempting the sudden extermination of 
the Cliristian jiower in Yemen; after tlie loss of 
their allies, the Ahvssinians would find it ditheidt 
to maintain their footing in the country. lie 
seized a favourable op|>ortunily, rose, and exe- 
cuted all the C hristians witliin liis power ; and 
aj»|K'ared before the waUs of Nairra, their cliief 
city, at tlie head of 120,000 men. He summoned 
tlie inhabitants to take down Uie cross, which 
stood on a height above tlie city, and to deny the 
Christian religion. A singular negotiation en- 
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sued. Tlie besieger deniaiuled the acknowk^<lg- 
ment 'of tlie Unity of God, as the supreme head 
of the church, and the denial of a plurality of j)cr- 
sons in the Godhead. The Christians readily ac- 
knowle<iged the I’nity, hut refused to yield on the 
other point. On their refusal, Dunaan gave the 
signal for the execution of many of his C'hristian 
captives in the sitdit of lh(‘ir brethren, and the sale 
of others as slaxes. At length, on a promise of 
freedom of conscience, the C'hn>tian8 opened 
their gates, hut the iKTfidious Arab \iolated the 
terms — threw Arelh and others of the leader.s into 
chains, ami then demamled Paulus, the bishop, 
who had fomierly been among his most (‘hxpienl 
opponents. The bishop had lK‘en for tuo years 
in his grave, hut Dunaan reveng(‘d himself on his 
lifeless hones, vshich were disinterred and burned. 
Many priests, monks, and nuns, as th(‘ most ac- 
tive (d' his adversaries, suflered the same fait* — and 
obtained, in the estimation of their brethren, the 
honours of martyrdom. Dumuin tiien tried argu- 
ments on Aretli and the rest of his jirisoners, to 
convince them of the ahsunlity of worshipping a 
crucified G«kI. On tin? n‘j<*eiion of his argu- 
ments, he liad recourse to more summary im’ans 
of conviction — threats of inslanl death; these 
likewise were unavailing. Arelh and his corn- 
jmnions submittal cheerfully to t‘\e( ulion — they 
could not well do olhcrwisi! — for their wives ami 
daughters had before crow<le<l forth, as if they 
were hastening to a hri<ial, to partake in the glory 
of suffering for tlndr faith, Such, w itii many more 
i^iarticulars, is the tenor of u letter ascribed to 
Dunaan himself, and adilressetl to A1 Mender, a 
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prince of the Saracens, whose alliance he courted. 

confess we doubt, or rather we feci assured, 
that this letter is either entirely fictitious, or 
frreatly interpolated. The crimes of Dunaan, and 
tlic wrongs of the CMiristians, did not remain long 
unavenged. W ith tlie sjjring, Eles-baan. and a 
formidable force of 120,000 men, invaded the re- 
gion. Dunaan, aft(*r an obstinate defence, was 
defeated, and lost l»is life ; and in liis jxjr>on 
<*\pired the Jewish kingdom of the Homerites. 
After his death, Abraham, son of Areth, founded 
a C hristian kiuLulom, which scarcely acknow- 
ledgiHl the sovereignty of the feeble stm of Eles- 
baan. The C’liristian dynasty in its turn was 
overliirown by the con<juering arm of the Per- 
sians, and .\rabia was reckom*d among the sub- 
ject realms of C’hosroes the Second. 

Hut thouirh tliey had lost their royal slate, the 
Jews were still numerous and powerful in the 
Arabian jieninsula ; they formed sejmrate tribes, 
and maintiiined the fierce inth*f)t'ndence of their 
Ishmaelilish brethren. Mahomet manifestly de- 
signed to unite all those tribe.s under his banner. 
W hile his creed deelareil implaeahle war against 
tin* worsliipjiers of fire, it respected the dtH trines 
of llie Jews, ami at least of tlie less orthodox 
C'hristians. Tin* .Apostle t)f Ciod was the sueees- 
sor, greater indt‘ed, of the former delegates of 
heaven, .Moses and Isha (Jesus.) It was only 
the fire of the Afagians which was at once e.xtin- 
guisluHl, and the jutlace «)f C’hosroes, w hich shook 
to its foundations, at his birth. .All tlie traditions 
which the old Anibian crecnl had preserviMl from 
immemorial ages, or with which it had been im- 
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pregiii^d from tlie Jews resident in Arabia, still 
find their place in tlie Koran ; and Abraham, the 
common father of tlie two races, holds the most 
conspicuous rank in tlieir rclijrious history. Jeru- 
salem was appointed the first kebla of prayer ; and 
in the nocturnal journey, during which tlie l*ro- 
phet was transported to the holy city of the Jews, 
tJie mysterious win'ic'd horse, tin* Jlorak, arrested 
its course to pav luuna^e to Mount Sinai, and to 
BeUiiehem, tlie birtli-place of Jesus. To the first 
jiart of the new creed, everv Jewish h(*art would 
at once re8[>ond, “ There is but one (Jod ” — why 
should not tlieir enthusiasm, their impatience in 
awaitim; the too-lonir-<lela)ed Messiah, iht ir am- 
bition, or their axancious ea^^ernesy to be Ldutled 
with the plunder of misbelievers, induce tliem to 
adopt tlie latter clause, “ and Malioinc*t is his 
Prophet But the Jew.s sUiod aloof in sullen 
unlxdief ; they disclaimed a Messiah, spnin^*^ from 
the loins of Hatrar the bondwoman. Nolhintr re- 
maincnl but to employ the st<*m proKelytism of the 
sword ; the tone of Mahomet chancre*! at onct'— 
the Israelites were taunt4'd with all the obstinacy 
and rebellion of their forelatbers ; and the Koran 
bitterly mocks their vain bojie, “ llial the fire.s of 
hell shall tom b them only for a few days.” The 
storm fell first on the Kmiioka, a tnbt* who dwelt 
in Medina. In tlie |iercinplory summons to em- 
brace Islarnism, were these words : — “ 1/cnd to 
the Lord on interest r — “ Surtdy,” said the 
sarcastic Phineas, tlie son of Ayubah, “ the Lord 
must be jKXir to retjuirc u loan !” The fier>' Abu- 
beker struck liim a \iolcnt blow, and declared that, 
but for Uie treaty existing lietwccn tlie tribes, be 
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would liave smote off liis liead. An accidental 
tumult p:ave rise to tlie first open warfare. A Jew- 
ish jroidMuitli insulted an Arabian maiden — the 
Arabs slew the offender. The Jews were in a 
violent commotion, when Mahomet sent them the 
jieremptory alternative, “ Islainism or\var.” “ \V*e 
are iLHioranl of war,” answered the Jews; “we 
would eat our bread in peace ; but if you force us 
to fiL’^ln, YOU shall find us men of couraLre.” They 
fled to a ntMu^hbourintj citadel, and made a g^allant 
defence for iilteen <lays, at tin* emd of which tliey 
were forced to surrender. Mahomet issued im- 
inediale orders for a jrenoral massacre — he was 
liardly pn'vadi d uj)on by the powerful AbdoUah, 
son of Ofba, to spare their lives — their wealUi was 
pillajjed. 'Hieir anus fell to the lot of the con- 
querors, and Mahomet arrayed himselt' in a cui- 
ras.s, which either the Jews or his followers 
asserlc'd to have belonired to Kin^ David; Uiey 
added, in defiance of Jewish history, that he liad 
it on when he slew Goliah. The mist^rable tribe, 
thus piunderi'd and dtdeneeless, was driven to find 
a settlenn'iit on the frontier of Syria. The turn 
of the trihe of Nadhir came next, hut they pro- 
vokt'd their fate hy a treacherous attempt to assas- 
aiiiale the IVcqdiet at a jKniceful banquet. They 
were hesiej^ed in their castle, and constraineil to 
surrender, though with all tlie lionours of war: 
llieir w eallli was confiscated, bv a sfH'cial revela- 
tion of the Koran, to the sole benefit ol Mahomet 
himself and the jxior ; while the mereiless edict 
fiursnes them into the ne.vt w’orld, and, for their 
resistance to tlio Prophet, condemns them to 
everlasting hell-fire. The vanquished Nadluritea 
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retreated from tlie neighbourhood of Medina — they 
joined' the Koreish, the inveterate enemies of 
Mahomet, and the Jews of Koraidha, in a new 
war against the Projdiet. On llic very evening 
of tlie day on wliieli Malioinet won llie memorable 
battle of the “ Ditch/’ against the Koreislu he 
advanced to extirpate the Jews of Koraidlia — his 
followers (‘ven neglected, without rebuke, tlie 
evening prayer, in their thoughts of vengeance. 
The Angel Ciabriel, they believed, led the way, and 
poured terror into the hearts of the Koraidhites. 
Even Caah, the son of Asad, the brave author of 
the war, counselled surrender. They desccuided 
from their castle, hoping to obtain mercy through 
the intercession of their allies. The Judgment was 
left to the venerable Saad, the son of .Moadh. 
iSaad was brought, sick and wounded, into the 
camp. Oh, Abu-Ainru,” (it was the nanu* of 
Saad,) cried the Jews, “ have mercy upon us I ” 
Saad uttered his judgment w ith awful st>ierimity — 
“ Let all the men be jmt to death, and tin* N\»)men 
and children be slaves.” — ** A divine judgment,” 
exclaimed tlie fierce Prophrt — ‘‘ a judgment from 
the hig'hcst of the seven Heavens.” Seven hun- 
dred Jews were dragged in chains to the niarki t- 
place of Medina — graves were dug — thi‘ unhappy 
WTCtches descended into them — the sword dhl its 
office, ami the earth was heajied over their re- 
mains. The inflexible l^rojihet looked on without 
emotion, and this horrible butcherx’ is ndated with 
triumph in the Koran. The next Jewish victim was 
tJic i^Kiwerful Salain — he was assassinateil in hi.s 
bed Ly order of tlic Propliet. The Jews of Khaibar 
now alone preserved their iiidcjjendence. Khaibar 
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Wiis a district, six days’ journey to the south-east 
of Medina ; rich in ])alm-trces, and fertile in pas- 
tures, and protected by eight castles, sumwsed to 
be impregnable. The AjK)stle led forth to war 
two hundred horse, and fourteen hundred foot ; 
as lie entered the territor)' of Khaibar he ex- 
claimed to his troops — “ On with redoubled 
speed.” He then turned to heaven in prayer — 
“ Lord of the Heavens, Lord of the Earths, Lord 
of the Demons, and ail that thev lead into c\il — 
Lord of the Winds, and all lliey disjKTse and 
scatter — grant us tlie sjK)il of this city, and pre- 
serve us from e\il.” Allah had before promised 
him great booty: the c\il he ajiprehendis.! was, 
the jioison which uas afterwards given to him by a 
Josish woman. The jira) er emled, he cried again, 
I'orward, in the name of Allaii.” The Jews of 
Khaibar weri' slumbering in peaci ful re[>ose — 
their first castle, Naein, was taken by assault ; the 
second, NaUia, the castle of Asad, son of Moad, 
inad(* a more vigorous defence. The Moslemites 
were reducetl to great extremities, for the country' 
bad been wasted, and all the palm-trees de.stroyeiL 
At length Nataa fell, and Mahomet became master 
of an immense booty in corn, dates, oil, lioney, 
flocks of slieep, cattle, and asses, and armour of all 
sorts ; — one author adds, that they brought to the 
Prophet a camel-skin full of collars, bracelets, gar- 
ters, ear-rings, and buckles, all of gold, with an 
immense number of precious stones. Alkamus, 
the third citadel, made a still more gallant resist- 
ance, It was here that Ali distinguished himself 
—he planted tlie standard on the walls — he clove 
the skull of Marhab, the great clinmpion of the 
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Jews, through his buckler, two turbans, and a 
diamond, which ho wore in liis liclnict, till llic 
sword stuck between his jaws. Abu- Hate, an 
eye-witness, declares, tliat the “ Strong Lion ” 
seized the gate of the city, which eight men (mild 
not lift,^ and used it as a buckler. On tlic capture 
of Alkamus, Kenana, the chief, was liorrihU tor- 
tured, to induce liim to l)etray tlie secret liiding- 
placc of his treasures; but the patient Jew cn- 
dun‘d to the utnio'^t. and a more merciful Liamile 
relieved him by striking^ ofl his head. Three 
more of the castles leii. The* two last snrrt-nilert*!! 
on the promise thaltlie lives of the besicLU'd should 
be spared. t The inhabitants of ih(‘ cities ot I’adai 
and Khaibar capiiulal4‘d on the contlitioii oi surren- 
dering half the n’V<*nue of tbeir fields and pastures, 
which tlicv wi re still to < uUi\at<\ to the use of ilu* 
Prophet ; but Mahomet reserved the right ol « \iling 
them according to bis good [Jrasnre — a riudit 
which was afterwards exerc ised bv the ( alipli 
Omar, who alleged the d\ing injiinclJon of the 
Prophet, that hul one faith should be pennilltMl to 
exist in Arabia. I’be Jews of Khaibar were 
transplanted to .’*'vria ; vet jt issupposud that some 
vestiges of their c revd may still be trac ed among 
the Arab tribes of tliat distric t. 

Hut tlie perscTulion of the Jc*w's by tin* .Malio- 
metans w'as conftnc*d to the limits of the .\rabian 
peninsula. Umicr the empire of the C'ali[»liii, 

• ** Alju-Kafi*," obM'rven rtit>!>4iiii, in Itiit uviml rai»H<»c* vt*in, 
“ wa* aneye-wiliuKis — Init Mhuwill tx* witnrns for .\tni-Kaf** ?** 

f It won (iimtig t)u« s ar. tl^at a \roman mailt* M»> 

houMrt II jirewrnl uf «{>ut»oticsl tic tasted it. Intt wat 

wjumd uut to mi any uuuie; MtiU it)» fatal ctSecU hukt.(l tu 
bik coofttitiitioii. 
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which rapidly swallowed up the dominions of Per- 
sia, and many provinces of the Eastern empire, 
this jicoplc might rejoice in the change of masters. 
Jerusalem yielded an easy con<juest to the trium- 
phant Omar, and though the Jews might behold 
witli secret dissiUisfaction the magnificent mos<|ue 
of the conijiieror usurp the sacred liill on which the 
Temple of Solomon ^too^l, yet still they would find 
consolation in the detrradation of the Christians, 
and the ohscurity into which the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre was thrown ; and e\en, ])erhaps, 
iniglit cherish the enthusiastic hope that the new 
Temple might lie destined for a holier use. Some 
Christian writers accuse the Jt ws of a dee|)-laid 
conspiracy to advance tin* triumph of Mahomet- 
anism ; hut pndiahK this cons]>iracv was no more, 
than their imiusl prasers and vows, that llieir op- 
pressors might fall before a power which ruleil 
them on the easy tenns of tribute, the same which 
they exacteil from all their compiereil j)roN inces. 
This union of their hearts was natural ; they might 
well rejoiee in the annihilation t>f the throne of 
Persia, fur Izdigerd, the last of her kings, had 
coinniencetl a fierce j)erseciition of tlie Jt ws in his 
dominions ; and tlie C’hristians could lay little 
claim to their faithful attachment as subjects. No 
doubt, as the tide of Mosicmite coiujiiesl spread 
along the shores of Africa, the Jews exulted, rather 
than deplored the change of masters ; 40,000 of 
their race wen! found by Amrou in .Alexandria, 
at the conquest of that city, and sulTercil no fur- 
ilicr oppression than tlie payment of tribute. In 
one counlr\' alone, it is probable, tliat tliey took a 
more active interest, than llicir secret prayers and 
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llianksgivinps, in the triumph of the Crescent. 
Spain'had already taken t)ie le«id in Jewish jxTse- 
cution, Spain maintained its odious distinction, and 
Spain liad williout doubt reason to rue the measures 
vvl)ich set a ^reat ]>art of its most industrious ]>o- 
pulation in justifiable hostility to its laws and go- 
vernment, and made them ready to hail the foreign 
conqueror as a deli\erer and benefactor. 1 he lust 
of Roderick, and his \iolation of the daughter of 
Count Julian, led not more directly to llu* subju- 
gation of his country, than the barbarous intole- 
rance of his ancest(»rs towards tlu‘ Je\Ns. Their 
wrongs, in the \iolence done to tiieir conscience’^, 
were not less deep than tliat suflered }>y tin* inno- 
cent C'aa\a; their vengc‘ance was less guilty than 
that of the renegade’ Julian. 

For a century their wromjb had bc’cn arc tiinu- 
lating. As early as the* reitrn of Fecared, the first 
Catholic king of tlie (ioths, lhe\ ha<l altaiiUMl un- 
examph’d jirosperity in the Peninsula. J'hey were, 
to a great extent, the cullicators of the sen), wliich 
reward(*d their j)atient industr\ with the most am- 
ple’ return ; and often the administrators of tin’ 
finances, for whicli th(*y wen* well (jualified by 
ilieir knowledge of trade. Pigtitry, envy, and 
avarice, conspired to point them out as objects of 
persecution. Laws were passed, of wide h the spirit 
may be comprehended from the preamble and the 
titles: — “ Laws cemcerning the promulgation and 
ratification of sgituU’s against Jewish wickedness, 
and for the general extirjmtion of Jewish errors. 
That the Jews may not celebrate the Passover ac- 
cording to their usage ; tlmt tlic Jews may not 
contract marriage according to their own customs ; 
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that the Jews may not })racti8e circumcision ; that 
the Jews make no tlislinction of meats ; that tlie 
Jews bring no action against Christians ; that 
Jews be not |)crmitte(l to bear witness against 
Christians : of llie time wlien their converte<l de- 
scendants arc admissible as witnesses : of the 
jMinallies attaciicil to the transgressions of tliese 
statutes by tlie Jews : against tlie circumcision 
of slaves by tlie Jews.” These laws, however, 
do not at first seem to have come into opera- 
tion. It is sus})ected, from a passage in a letter 
of Pope Gregory, that the Israelites |uiid a large 
sum of money for tlnur suspension. A statute of 
Recared’s successor, Sisebut, comjdained of the 
neglect of liis predecessor's law , which forbade 
Jews from ha\iug C'hristian slaves, and declared 
all such slaves fret'. Sisebut was excited, it is said, 
by the Ihnperor Heraclius, who had found out that 
his empire was threatened with ihmger from the 
circumcised, and ignorant of the secret growth of 
Mahometanism, determinetl to e.\tir[)ate the dan- 
gerous race ihrougliout the world. Among the 
Miioulderimj: ruins of the C’hristian churches, and 
the vestiges of recent C’hristian massacre in Je- 
rusalem, 11 (‘radius might unha])pily have found 
stronger reasons for tlie jKTsecution of the Jews ; 
but as we have no satisfactory evidence of liis 
liaving wreaked his vengeance in his own dominions, 
it may he doubted wliether his jealous vigilance 
extended so far as to the extremity of the West. 
Sisebut must bear alone the shame, he probably 
thought, alone inherit the glory of his oppressive 
measures. The Jews were commanded, at once, 
either to abandon their religion, or to leave the 

VOL. III. s 
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dominions of the Goths. According to th(dr own 
account, thev assembled with tears and groans in 
die court of the palace, obtained an audience, and 
held a singular theological debate with their royal 
antagonist. Tlie king declared that Ik* was con- 
strained by his conscience to force tliein to rect*ivc 
baptism. They addncetl the example of .Joshua, 
who did not, they said, comjiel the Can;uinites to 
accept the law of Moses, but allowed thtun peace 
on condition of tlieir observing the seven Noacliic 
precepts. The king, jM^rplexed liy this daring 
fiistoric.al argument, replied that he recognised no 
authority sujKirior to his own ; that it was his 
bouiuleu duty to enforce his law, because all wlio 
were not regenerate in baptism must p(‘rish ever- 
lastingly. The Jews replied, that as the Israel- 
ites, who despiscil the Holy Land, wen* sulliciently 
punished by l>eing excluded from its blessings, so 
they would j»ay an adecjuate j>c*nalty, by being 
excluded from eternal life. Sisebut rejoined, that 
men might be left totlK*mselves to acce])t or refuse 
tenijxjral advantages, but tliat they must be forc«*d 
to r(‘ceive spiritual blessings, as a child is forced 
to learn his lessons. But the king’s orders were 
more efl’ective tlian his arguments. I'he Jews 
were thrown into prison, and treat(*d with the ut- 
most rigour. Some fled into Franc<‘ or Africa, 
Olliers abandoned llieir religion, 90,000 an? re- 
ported U) have submitted to baptism : but how far 
their hearts rcnounciHl their cre(*d, or how spetMlily 
they relapsed, must remain uiict?rtain. In the n(*xt 
reign but one, tliat of Sisenand, the Jews obtained 
a relaxation of the oppressive statutes, probably 
from an unexpected quarter. The rare example 
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was displayed of a 8\Tiod of cicrcry in that agre, of 
SjMinish clergy', oj)enly asserting the tenets of rea- 
son and Christian charity. The fourth Council of 
Toledo enacted, “ that men ought not to he com- 
pelled to believe, because G(k1 will have mercy on 
those on whom he will have mercy, and whom he 
will h(‘ hardeneth. As man fell by his own free 
will in listening to the wiles of the serpent, so man 
can only be converted bv his free accejitance of 
the Cliristian faith.” Vet, with remarkable in- 
consistency, the C'ouncil likewise decreed, ‘‘ that 
all who had embraced the faith must be con- 
strained to adh(‘re to it, and to remain uithin the 
Church. For as tiny' ha<l received the blessed 
sacrament, the holy name of God would be bias- 
jdnmit'd, and the faith diserraced by their falling 
otf.” The gleam of light ainl mercy was but tran- 
sient. Th(‘ sixth C’ouncil <»f Tol(*do (it is probable 
that the uise and trood Isitlore of Seville had <iietl 
in the inler\'al) indignantly disclaimed the tolerant 
s[)irjt of tin* fonner synod It praised Suiniila the 
Second for his violent proceedings nfrainst the 
Jews, ami blessed (h>d that thev jK>ssessed a prince 
80 full of ardour for the faith. They enacted that 
every king on his accession should tJike an oath to 
exei ute these laws, and passed an anathema on 
that sovt reign who should neglect this indispen- 
sablt' part of Ins royal duty. Under Recesciiinth, 
the eighth Chnmcil of Toledo, .\.C\, 653, re-en- 
fon'cd the obligation of the king to execute the 
laws against the Jews with the utmost severity. 
To this C’ouncil a curious }>etition was presented. 
The underHigned Jews exprt^sstxi their readiness 
to submit to the law; the onlv indulgence they 

s 2 
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requested was an exemption from boint? con- 
straincfl to cat pork, a food to which they could 
not habituate themselves, however disn^ised by 
cooker)'. But the most cxlraordinar)' fact in all 
this histor)* is, tliat not only were these laws inef- 
fective in the conversion or extirpation of the 
Jews, hut tliat tliere were Christians who em- 
bracwl Judaism. One of the Visitjothic laws in- 
dignantly enacts the punishment of deatli for such 
an ofl'ence. “ Even many of the clerg) ,"' declares 
tlie tenth Counc il of Toledo, “ a fact monstrous 
and unutterable, pursue an execrable commerce 
with the untrtxlly, and do not scruple to sell to 
them Cliristian slaves, and thus give thtiii uj) to he 
converted to Judaism.” The nintli Council had 
decreed, that all baptized Jews were hound to ap- 
pear in the church, not only on Christian, hut 
also on Jewish holy days, lest, while professed 
Christians, they should practise secret .ludaisni. 
But the twelfth Council ofToledo, in llie n ign of 
Enig, far surpassed its predecessors in the edaho- 
raU; cruelty of its enactments, even if aimed only 
at Jews prof(*hsing C’liristianity ; — for lliere is a 
singular ambiguity in the wording of the law — it 
ap}>cars generally to include all Jews, hut most of 
its provisions seem es|>ecially directed against 
conformists to the Church. Are w(^ to sup|)ose 
that the Church, only legislating for its memh«‘rs, 
intended these laws only for J(*\V8 within its pale { 
or tliat this confonnitv hati hetrii so general as to 
comprise nearly all the Jews within the realm ? 
The Jews were assembled in the church of the 
Holy Virjpn, at Toledo, and the resolutions of this 
Cluristiaii '^llaetnbly were read aloud. Tiic {)re- 
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anible complained that the crafty Jew s had eluded 
all fonner laws, and attributed the failure of these 
statutes to the severity of the punishment enacted, 
which was deatli in all cases — contrar\% it was 
added, to the Holy Scriptures. The penalties of 
the new statutes were mitigated, but not in mercy. 
The general punishment was 100 lashes on the 
naked body ; after that the offender was to be put 
in chains, banished, and his property confiscated 
to the lord of the soil. Tliis was tlic |)enalty for 
profaning tlie name of Christ, rejecting the Sacra- 
ment of tiic Lord’s Supper, blaspheming tlie Tri- 
nity — for not bringing chihlren or servants, 
themselves or their dej)endant8, to baptism — for 
obsi*r>'ing tlie Passover, the New Moon, the 
feast of Tabernacles, (in these cases, on real 
conversion, the land was restored.) for violating 
the Cliristian Sabbath, or the great festivals of the 
Church, citlier by working in the field, or in ma- 
nufacture. If tliese days were desecrated by a 
servant, the niiister was liable to a fine. The cir- 
cumcision of a cliild was more cruelly visited, on 
the man, by mutilation — on the woman, by tlie 
loss of her nose and the seizure of her property. 
The same j)enalty was attached to the conversion 
of a Christian to Judaism. The former punish- 
ment — scourging, imprisonment, banishment, and 
confiscation — was incurred by those who made a 
difference in meats. An exemption was griuited 
to new converts, who were not constrainetl to eat 
swine’s flesh if their nature revolteil against it. 
The same penalty fell on all who intermarried 
within the sixth degree of relationship. Such 
marriages were declared null ; tlie proi)erty was 
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to l>e divided among the children, if not Jews. If 
there were no children, or only cliiidren educated 
in Judaism, it fell to the lord of the soil. No 
marriage was hereafter to be contracted, without a 
clause in the act of dower that both would become 
Christians. Ail who offended against tliia law, 
even the parents concenied in such a marriage, 
were to be fined or scourged. All subjects of tlie 
kingdom who harboured, assisted, or concealed 
the flight of a Jew, were to he scourged, and have 
their property confiscated. W hoever received 
bribes from a Jew to conceal his practice of 
Judaism, w’as fined tlirice the sum he had received. 
The Jew who read, or allowed ids children to read, 
books written against Cliristianity, suffered 100 
lashes ; on the second offence the lashes were re- 
peated, w ith banishment and confiscation. Chris- 
tian slaves of Jews were declared free; the J(»W8 
had no right of emancipating them ; but a given 
lime was allowed, in which they might sell tliose 
of w hom they w ere possessed. As many Jews, in 
order to retain their Christian slaves, pretended to 
Christianity, the whole race were commanded, by 
a given day, to bring their slaves (or sale, or jiub- 
licly to embrace Christianity. If not immediately 
baptiEed, they were to lodge a solemn ]>roU*st of 
their faith with the bishop ; and ail converts were 
to take an oath, of wiikdi the form was subjoined 
—HU) oath of terrific sublimity, wldcli even now 
makes the reader shudder, when he remeinbers 
that it was farced u[Km unwilling consciences, and 
perhaps taken by those who sec retly renounced its 
crbligaticms. AJl Jewish slaves, by embracing 
Christhuiity, obtained their freedom. No Jew 
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could take any office by which he might have autho* 
rity over, or constrain a Christian, except in 
certain cases where power might be granted by 
the feudal lord. In such a case, if he abused 
the law, he was punished by the loss of half his 
property, or by stripes. Even the noble who 
granted such a power was hable to a fine, or, 
in default of payment, to the same ignominious 
punishment. No Jew' might be inteudant, house 
steward, or overseer. Should a bishop, priest, or 
ecclesiastic, commit the property of the Church 
to a Jewish intendant, liis property was to be 
confiscated — in default, liimself burnt No Jew 
could travel from one town or province to another, 
without rejKjrting himself to tlie bishop or judge 
of the place. 'Fliey were forced to eat, drink, 
and communicate witli Christians ; tliey could 
not move witiiout a certificate of good behaviour 
and a jMissport. On the Jewish Sabbatli and 
holy days tlu’V were all to assemble before the 
bishop. The bishop was to appoint women to 
overlook their wives and daugiiters. The spiritual 
person, who took a bribe to relax bis vigilance, 
W'as to be degrad^xl and excommunicated. Who- 
ever protected a Jew against his spiritual over- 
seer, was to be excommunicated and pay a heavy 
fine. No civil judge could act in any case of 
this kind without the concurrence of the priest- 
hood, if their presenct? could be procure<l. ITie 
remission of {>enaltic8 might be granted, on a 
certificate of Ciiristian behaviour. All spiritual 
persons were to communicate tliese statutes to 
the Jews in their respective dioceses and cures. 
Such were tlie acts of Uie iwelftli council of 
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Toledo : but liappily laws, when they are carried 
to such an extreme of cruelty as to shock the 
general feeling, usually prevent their own exe- 
cution. The Council might enact, but the |>eople 
would carry into effect but im[)erfectly these 
horrible scenes of scourging and^jr^fisgi|tion. 
AVealtli, notwithstanding the menaces oT 3ie law, 
would purchase immunity and exemption ; and, 
though many ffed, and many probably outwardly 
conformed, the successor of Ervig, Egica, found it 
expedient to relax the laws, so far as to allow 
baptized Jews all the privileges of citizens, which 
before were but jealously or imperfectly bestowed. 
Fear may have extorted this concession ; but the 
fear of the monarch shows how ineffective the 
former laws must have been, if the Jews were 
still so numerous as to be fonnidable. Already 
the shores of Africa were beginning to gleam 
with the camps of the Saracens, who threatened 
to cross the narrow' stniit, and overwhelm the 
trembling Gothic monarchy ; and no wonder if 
the impatient Jews hourly uttere<l vows, or held 
secret corre#[>ondence with their free brethren in 
Africa, to accelerate the march of the victorious 
deliverer. The year after, a council was again held 
at Tolcflo : the king denounceil a general consjiiracy 
of the Jews, to massacre the Christians, subdue 
the land, and overthrow the monarchy. “Al- 
ready,*' declared the king, “this people, defiled 
by tlie blood of Christ, and infamous tor the pro- 
fanation of their oaths, have medituUHl ruin 
against tlie king and kingdom — and proclaiming 
that their time is come, have begun the w’ork of 
slauglitcr against the Catholics/' The affrighted 
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and obsequious churchmen instantly passed a 
decree to confiscate all the property of the Jews 
lo the royal treasury — ^to disperse the whole race, 
as slaves, through the country' — to seize all their 
children under Seventeen years of age — to bring 
them up as Cliristians, marry them to Christian 
wives, and to abolish for ever the exercise of the * 
Jewish faith. A great flight of the Jews probably 
took place ; for Witiza, the successor of Egica, 
attempting too late to heal the wounds by con- 
ciliation, granted them jxjmiission to return into 
the Gothic states, with full rights of freedom and 
citizenshij). But their vows had been heard, or 
their intrigues had been successful ; tliey re- 
turned, and to the enjoyment of all rights and 
privileges of freedom — not imlml under Christian 
kings, but under the dominion of the Moorish 
Caliphs, who esUiblisheil their nde over almost 
the whole of Spain. The munificence of these 
sovereigns bears the ap[»earance of gratitude for 
valuable services, and confirms the suspicion that 
the Jews were highly instrumental in advancing 
the triumph of the C’ rescent. Their reward was a 
golden age of freedom, of civilization, and of let- 
ters. They shared with and eniulale<l tlicir splen- 
did masters in all the luxuries and arts which 
soften and embellish life, during that era of liigh, 
though, if we may so say, somewhat barbaric 
civilization, under which Uie southern provinces 
of Spain became that paradise for which they were 
dcsigiunl bv nature. 

France liad obeyetl tlie signal of S|>ain, and 
hung out the bloody flag of [K'rsocutioii. But her 
measures were ill-combiucil, and probably worse 
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executed ; for many of tlie fugitives from Spain 
sought and found comparative security among 
their brethren in Gaul. Early in the seventh 
centur\% A. C. 615, Clotaire the Second, in a 
council of tlie clergj’, issued a decree, disqualify- 
ing the Jews from all military' or civil offices 
which gave them authority over Christians. Tlie 
Council of Rheims (627) annulled all bargains 
entered into by Jews for the purchase of Chris- 
tian slaves ; that of Clialons, on the Marne, pro- 
hibited! the Jews from selling Cluristian slaves 
beyond the frontier of the kingdom. The devout 
Dagobert, it is said, tliough probably with as 
little truth, instigated like his conU^mporaiy', Sise- 
but of Spain, by the emperor iieraclius, issued an 
edict, commanding all Jews to forswear their re- 
ligion or leave the kingdom. But in the northern 
part of France tliis edict was so liulc enforced, 
that a Jew held the office of tax-collector in the 
city of St. Denis ; in the south, where they were 
far more numerous and wealtliy, they carried on 
their trade witli uninterrupted success — and the 
wiser monarchs of tliat great kingdom altogether 
renounced the intolerant pohey of the Merovin- 
gian race. 
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A\’r enter ii]}on a period wliicli we shall venture 
to denominate the Golden Age of the modem 
Jcw<. To them, tiie Moslem crescent was as a 
star, which seemed to soothe to peace the troubled 
waliTs, on which they had been so long agitated. 
Throughout the dominions of the C’aliphs, in the 
East, in Africa, «and in Spain ; in the Byzantine 
emj)ir(‘ ; in the dominions of those great sove- 
reigns, Gharlemagne, his predecessor and suc- 
cessor, who, under l)i\ine Providence, restoretl 
vigour and solidity to the (’hristian empire of 
tlic M ost, and enabletl it to repel the yet unex- 
hausted inroads of Mahometanism ; cver\* where 
we behold the Jews not only pursuing unmolested 
their lucrati\e and enterprising traflic, not merely 
merchants of splendour and opulence, but sud- 
denly emerging to oflices of dignity and trust, 
administering the finances of Christian and Maho- 
metan kingdoms, and travelling as ambassadors 
between might) sovereigns. This golden age was 
of ver\' dilTerent duration in ditVerent parts of the 
world ; in the East it was, before long, interrupted 
by their own civil dissensions, and b\ a spirit of 
persecution which seized the Moslemite sove- 
reigns. In the Byzantine emjdre, we are greatly 
in want of authentic information, both concerning 
the period in cjuestion, and that which followed 
it. In the west of Eurom' it was soon suc- 
ceeded by an age of iron. In Spain, the daylight 
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endured the longest — to set in deep and total 
darkness. 

The religious persecutions of tlie Jews by the 
Mahometans were confined within the borders of 
Arabia. The Prophet was content with enforcing 
unifonnit\' of worship within the sacred peninsula 
which gave him birth, and where the holy cities 
of Mecca and Medina were not to be profaned 
by the unclean footstep of an unbeliever ; or 
rather liis immediate successors rose, or ilegene- 
rated, shall we say, from stern fanatics to am- 
bitious conquerors. “The Koran or the sword’* 
was still the battle cry^ ; but wlioever would sub- 
mit to the dominion of the triumpliant Calipli, or 
render himself useful in the extension of liis 
conquests, miglit easily evade the recognition of 
the Prophet’s title. The Jews hiid little reason 
to regret, or ratlier, had ample cause to triumph 
in tlie ruin of their former masters — though, 
doubtless, in the genenal plunder their w ealth did 
not escape, yet here, as in the North, tliey would 
not scruple to make up tlieir losse-s, by following 
in the train of the yet fierce and uncivilized con- 
queror, and by making use of their sujierior judg- 
ment, or command of money, to drive a lucrative 
bargain with the plunderer. W lienever a com- 
missariat was wanting to the disorganized hordes, 
which followed the Crescent witli irresistible 
valour, the corn-ships or caravans of the Jenvs 
would follow in Uie wake of the fleet or army. 
At the capture of Rhodes, the celebrated fallen 
Colossus, which once bestrode tlie harbour of 
tliai city, one of the wonders of the world, was 
sold to a Jew of Emesa, who is reported to Imve 
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loaded nine hundred camels with the metal. 
The ^eatcr and more certain emoluments of the 
mercantile life would lead the Jews to addict them- 
selves more and more to traffic, and to abandon 
the cultivation of the soil, which they ha<l hitherto 
jnirsued in many places — for as the Moslemite 
sovereigns levied a dispro|)ortioned tribute on the 
believer and the unbeliever, the former paying 
only a tenth, the latter a fifth, or even a tliird, 
of the produce, the Jew would readily cede 
his land, which remunerated him so ill, for 
trade which offered, at least, the chance of rapid 
wealth. 

AN’ hen the Caliphs began to delegate to others 
the sword of coiKjuest or extermination, and to 
establish themselves in the sjdendid state of j>eace- 
ful sovoreitrns, tlu* Jews were eipially useful in 
teaching these stem barbarians the arts and 
luxuries of civilized life. The Hebrew literature 
was admirably adapted to the kindred taste of the 
Arabians. The extravagant legends of the Tal- 
mud would harmonize with their bold poetical 
sjdril ; their picturesejue aj)ologues were, probably, 
the form of instniction in which the Arab tribes 
had iw er delighted to listen to moral wisilom ; 
even the niceties of their verbal dis])utes would 
not be without charm to tlieir masters, w ho soon 
began to pay attention to the jxilish of their own 
rich and copious language. Almadv, in the time 
of Omar, tlie second caliph, and Ids successor 
Ahdalmelech, a tmst of great inijiortanco, tlie 
coinage, had been oommitte<l to the care of a 
Jew. Either shocked that faithful Mosleniites 
bliouid use money stamped witli an image, or 
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eager to assume that distinction of sovereignty, 
the uttering coin, the caliph instructed the Jew to 
substitute the emphatic sentence, “ say there is 
one Goil, one.” The trafiic of tlic Jews iWould 
disseminate tl.at coin which their art had enabled 
them to ])rovide. Tlie calijdi readily acknow- 
ledged as his vassal the Prince of the Caj)tivity, 
who maintained his state as representative of the 
Jewisli community ; probably, through him the 
tribute was le\ied on liis bretliren. A singular 
8tor\’ is told of Omar tlie Second, which illustrates 
the high degree of credit which the Jews were 
permitted to attain in tlie court of the caliphs. 
Omar, a secret follower of Ali, whose name was 
still cursed in the mosques, was anxious to re- 
concile his j>eople to the name of the Prophet's 
ticar uj>on earth. An innocent comedy was got 
up in his court, in wldcli a Jew played a princijml 
part. Tlie Jew came boldly forward, while the 
throne was encircled by the splc*ndid retinue of 
courtiers and jMMjple, and asked in marriage the 
daugbu*r of the calij»h. Omar calmly answered, 
“ Ilow can I give my daughter in marriagt* to 
a man of another faith ‘‘ Di<l not Mahomet,” 
rejoined the Jew, ‘‘ give his daughter in marriage 
to Ali That is another case,” said the 

calipli, “ fur Ali was a Moslemiu*, and the com- 
mamler of the faithful.” “ Why, then,” rejoined 
the Jew', “if Ali was one <d tlie faithful, do ye 
curse him in your mosques / ” Tin? caliph turned 
to the courtiers and sahl, “ Answer \c the Jew' ?” 
A long silence followed, broken at length by 
the caliph, who arose, and declartMl the curse 
to be rejected as impious, and ordered these 
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words to be substituted in the prayer . — ‘‘ Forgive 
us, Lord, our sins, and forgive all who liave 
the same faith with us.” At a later period, 
A.C. 753, under Abu Giafar Ahnansor, we find 
the Jews entrusted with tlie oftice of exacting a 
lieas y mulct laid upon the Christians. Under this 
fostering government the scliools flourishe<l, those 
in Sura and Pumbeditha were crowded with 
hearers : the Gaonim, or the Illustrious, w ere at 
the iieiglit of their fame ; they formed a sort of 
sena e, and while the Prince of the Captivity 
inaintainetl the sovereign executive }X)wer, they 
assumed llie legislative. Tlieir ivign was for the 
most part undisturbed, though sometimes a rapa- 
cious Caliph, or an overzealous Jman, might 
make tlieiii feel that the sword of authority still 
liung o\er tliem, and that the fire ot zealous 
Iblamism was not yet burned out. Giafar the 
Gr«*at is re])ortod to have framed an edict to force 
Jews and Cliristians to embrace islamisin. The 
long ami unaccustomed interval of peace, and the 
free intercourse with their enlightened masters, 
introduced a spirit of bold impmA , w hich ihreat- 
enevl, even at tliis zenith of its power, to shake the 
dominion of the Itabbins to itN basis. The Ka- 
raites, ilie Protestants of Jiulaism, who pel haps 
had iu‘ver entirely been extinct, began to grow 
again into a formidable sect. The older Karaites 
(il IS tjuile uncertain when they assumed the 
naniej probably fell into disrepute through the 
abuse of their doctrines by the unpopular Saddu- 
cees. After the fall of Jerusalem, IMiarisaiam, 
under its more regular and organized form, Riib- 
biuisni, obscured her ouce dangerous rival ; the 
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faith oil the letter of the written Law; the C'ahahif 
the Misc hna, tiie Gemara — all Taimiulic lore — 
tlie Karaites Uirew indignantly aside. I'he Lu- 
tlier of this refomiatioii, wliieh perhaps was not 
less rapidly difliised for its siniilarily to the siin* 
pier creed of Islaini.sin, was named Anan, who, 
wdth his son Saul, revolted from Hahhinism. 
What is known concernin^r the lives of these men, 
rests chiefly on the authority of the Kabbins, and 
must be received with the some mistrust as the ac- 
counts of our own Ueforiiiers from the writings of 
their adversaries. In a contest for the succes- 
sion to the princedom of the Cajilivity, or to some 
other high office, Anan was passed by, and his 
younger broUier apjxiirited. Embittered by the 
affront, Anan assembled tiie wreck of Uie Saddu- 
cean party, so called probably by contempt, and 
persuaded them to name him to Uie dignity. 
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Tumults arose — ^tlie government interfered — and 
Anan was thrown into prison. Anan recovered 
his freedom, some say by a large sum of money, 
wliich liis followers gladly paid — as he gave out 
that he had been visited in a dream by the prophet 
Elias, who encouraged him in his adherence to 
tlie pure law of Aloses — but ids success was 
chiefly owing to an artifice sugg^ested by an Ara- 
bian philosopher, whom he met with in llie prison. 
He demanded of the Vizier a public disputation 
with his adversaries, and represented the only 
cause of their ditl'erences to be a disj>ute about the 
j)eri(Kl of the new moon. The Calipli was a dab- 
bler ill astronomy j and Anan, by dexterously 
adopting his opinion, ohUiimnl a triumph. Tiie 
Karaites retired to the neighbourhood of Jerusa- 
lem, to maintain in peaee their simjde creed — in 
their adiierenct* to which, the sight of the Holy 
C’itv might confirm them : and that thus a pure 
and righteous |)eople niiglit he ready to hail llie 
aecomplishiiK'nt of its last article. The following 
were, and still art', the Articles of tlic Karaite be- 
lief: — 1. That the world was created: 11. That 
it liad an uncreated Creator: 111. That God is 
without form, and in every son 8i‘ one : iV. That 
God sent Moses : V. That God delivered the Law 
to Moses : \'l. Tliat the believer must deduce his 
creed from the knowledge of tlie law in its ori- 
ginal languagi*., and from tlie pure interpretatiou 
of it: VI 1. That God inspired tlie rest of tlie pro- 
phets: VIII. That God will raise the dead: 
iX. That God will rew'ard and punish all men 
before his throne : X. That God has not rejected 
liis unhappy peojile, but is purifying them by 
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affiiclion, anti that they must daily Birivc to ren- 
der Uiemscdves worthy of redemption tIjrou)^h the 
Messiah, the son of David. Tlie KaraiU’s funned 
a regular community, under their Nasi, wliich 
name afterwards ga\e place to that of llachcin ; 
they have since 8j>read into many countries, where 
tliey are hated and denounced as heretics hy the 
Rabbins. 

If their own writers desert e credit, at a period 
not ver)- distant from this, the Jews in the Kast at- 
tained to a still inure eminent height of jiower and 
splendour. Judaism ascended the tlnuiu* of a 
great kingdom on tlie \ve.st of the Caspian sea — a 
kingdom before tlie strength of which the Rersian 
monarchy trembled, and endeavoured to exclude 
its inroads by building a va.^t wall, the remains of 
which still e.xcite the wonder of the tra\eller — 
while the Greek empire courted its alliance. Tlie 
name of this realm was Kha/ar, or Khozar;'" it 
was inhabited by a Turcoman tribe, who had gra- 
dually abandoned their nomadic habits and main- 
Uined considerable commerct! : tin ir capital, Bi- 
langiar, was situated at the mouth of the W'olga, 
and a line of cities stretched across from thenc e to 
the Don. lliey exchanged dried fisli, the furs of 
the nortli, and slaves, for the gold and silver, and 
tlie luxuries of southern climativs. .Merchants of 
all religious, Jews, Christians, and .Mahumetans, 
were freely admitted, and their superior intelli- 
gence over his more barbarous subjects induced 

• Bavnagtf discrixliteil the whole iitory, an l»e couhl nut 
trace llie eviiitence of hucIj a kingdoin ; hut l)e« (iuigneii, 
iutd the more recent accuontu of Uie Hui^ttian empire, have 
siitufartoriiy proved Unit j^oiiit. 
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one of tlioir kinirs, Bulan, (A.C. 740,) to embrace 
the rclitrion of the strani^ers. By one account lie 
was admonished by an anii^cl — by another he de- 
cided in this singular manner between the con- 
flicting claims of Cliristianity, Moslemism, and 
Judaism. He cxamiiuHl the different teachers 
apart, and asked the Christian if Judaism was not 
better than Mahometanism — the Maliometan whe- 
ther it was not better than Christianity. Botli re- 
plied in the affirmative ; on wliich the monarch 
decided in its favour, — by one statement secretly, 
by another openly, embraced the faith of Moses, 
and induced learned teachers of the law to settle 
in his dominions. Judaism became a necessar)' 
condition on tiie succession to the throne, but there 
was the most liberal toleration of all other forms of 
faith. The dynasty lasted for above two centuries 
and a half; and when R. Hasdai, a learned Jew, 
was in the highest confidence with .\bdernihman, 
the caliph of C’ordova, he received intelligence of 
this sovereignty possessed by his brethren, through 
the ambassadors of the Byzantine emj>eror. After 
consitleruble difficulty Hasdai succeeded in esta- 
blishing a correspondence with Joseph, the reign- 
ing king. The letter of Hasdai is e.xUint, and an 
answer of the king, which <loes not jiossess equal 
claims to authenticity. The whole history has 
been wrought out into a religious romance called 
Cosri, which has involved the question in great 
obscurity : Basnage rejected the whole as a fiction 
of the Rabbins — anxious to prove that “ the sceptre 
had not eutiady departed from Israel:’’ Jost in- 
clines to the opinion that there is a groundwork of 
truth under the veil of poetic embellishment. 
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Wc travel westwaitK not, as usually, to sailden 
our eyes and chill our hearts with talcs of perse- 
cution and miser}*, but to Ixdiold the Jews the 
coni|>anions end confidential minisU^rs of princes. 
We pause to glean the slight and barren informa- 
tion which w*e jK)8ses8 of the sUite of the Jews in 
tlie Byzantine einnirt?. The wTite‘rs of the oppo- 
site j>arn^ accuse the Jews as instigators and abet- 
tors of the Iconoclastic em}MTor8 (the destroyers 
of images) ; and a fable e<]ually irreconcilable 
with chronology and histon*. has been re|K»ated of 
their zeal in tliis. by some calh^tl sacrilegious, w ar- 
fare. It is said tiiat they instigatCMl the Caliph 
'iezid the Second to onler the demolition of 
images in his dominions. Tin* outratr^l saints 
were revenged by tlie untimely tiealh of ^Vzid, at- 
tributed to tlieir prayers. The successor of ^'ezid 
acknowledged, it is addc^l, his father’s impiety, and 
determined to wreak vengeance on his advisers. 
Tliey fled ; but two of them resting near a foun- 
tain in Isauria, beheld a yotilb, driving an ass, laden 
with jxftty merchandize. They lookini on him with 
fixed eyes, salute<l him as the future em|)cror, but 
at the same time they sinmgly urged his compli- 
ance with tlic sec’ond coinmandnuMit ol the Law. 
Unfortunately, among the few facts which are 
known of the [»eriod is this, that Lc*o the I saurian, 
in the early part of his ndgn, p'rsecuted the Jewt. 
It is highly probable, that when tlie emp(*rors gave 
the tignaJ for havoc, the Jews, stimulaUMi by co- 
vetousness as well as religious zeal, would not be 
the last to strip or break in piect^s, or melt, the 
costly ornaments, and even the images tlieniselvei, 
made of the precious metals. We may conceive 
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the religious horror which the devout image-wor- 
sliippcr would feel, when the unclean hands of the 
circ umcised either seized, or bought from autho- 
rized plunderers, the object of his profound adora- 
tion, and converted it, like any other object of 
trafiic, to profane uses. But inured to odium, 
the Jew would little fear to encounter it, for the 
gratification at once of his revenge and his avarice. 
We know little further of their slate, hut that tliey 
were under the avowed protection of some of the 
succeeding eni})erors. Constantine Copronymus, 
probably on account of his hatred of images, was 
called a Jew; and Nicephorus and Michael the 
Stammerer arc named, as extencling their paternal 
care over tins usually proscribwl race. 

In Italy we know little of the condition of tlie 
Israelites ; but the silence of history concurs with 
tlic single fact witli which we are acquainted, to 
represent those days as days of peace. Tlie Pope 
Zacharias found it necessary to interdict not only 
the old grievance, the pos.-^ession of C hristian 
slaves by Jews, hut also unlawful sexual inter- 
course and marriage between the two races, 

Whattner guilt, either of secret perfidy* or 
prayer for the success of llie invader, might at- 
tach to the Jewish inhabitants of the south of 
France, <luring the invasion of that country by the 
Moors of Spain ; wlien the barrier of the iVreneea 

• They are acniseil of betraying Touh)use to the enemy f 
blit the Hiege of that city by the Moors ujijiears altogelhcnr 
apocryphal, llie singular aistum which certainly eiaaled 
for a cuuhulerahle )H*rioil iu Tuuluus*\ b\ which u syndic or 
repn'Heututive of the Jews was con>lr<iiued to ap[>car Wfore 
tile nuthoritifH and receive three lx>xeH on the ear, originated 
no doutH in some uUier unknown cause. 
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was established by llie valour of Clmrles Martel, 
and by the ability of the new race of sovereigns 
who succeeded to the feeble Merovingians, Pepin 
and Charlemagne ; these nionarchs not merely re- 
frained from all retribution, but displayed the more 
enlightened policy of conciliation towards their 
wealtliy and useful subjects. Tlie Jews were only 
restricted in the jK)sses8ion of C'hristian slaves, 
subjected to the general marriage law of the em- 
pire, commanded to observe the prohibited de- 
grees, and to conform to the general law of dower, 
Tlic offender was liable to a fine of 100 sous, and 
to suffer 100 strijH's. Their commerce was unre- 
stricted, except by a limitation enforced on Charle- 
magne, ratlier by the irreverent covetousness of 
the clergy, Uian by the inisconduc-t of the Jews. 
Bisliofis, abbots, and abbesses were only pre- 
vented by a severe inhibition, from pledging or 
selling to the circumcisetl the costly vestments, 
rich furniture, and precious vessels of the churches. 
To the flourishing commerce of the Israelites, 
the extended dominions of Charlemagne (ijKmtHi a 
wide field ; from the |K>rts of Marseilles and Nar- 
bonne their vessels kept up a constant communi- 
cation with the East ; in Narboune they were so 
flourishing that, of the two prefects, or mayors of 
tlie city, one was always a Jew : and, as we shall 
presently sec, the most regular and sUitely part of 
tlie city of Lyons was the Jewish (juarter. The 
superior intelligence and education of the Jews, in 
a period when nobles and kings, and even the 
clergy’ could not always write their names, pointed 
Uiem out for offices of trust. Tliey were the phy- 
sicians, tile ministers of finance, to nobles and 
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monarehs ; and when Charlema^e, either with 
some secret political design, or from an ostenta- 
tious show of magnificence, determined on sending 
an ambassador to the splendid Caliph, Haroun al 
Rascliid, Europe and Asia beheld the extraordinary 
spectacle of a Jew, named Isaac, setting forth on 
this mission, with two Christian counts, who died 
on the road, and conducting the political corre- 
spondence between the courts of Aix-la-Chapelle 
and Bagdad. It cannot be wondered if this em- 
bassy gave rise to the wildest speculations in that 
ignorant age, both as to its objects and its event 
It was given out that the Caliph granted Judiea as 
a free gift to Charlemagne, otliers limited his gene- 
rosity to Jerusalem, others to the key of the Holy 
Sepulchre. The secret objects probably never 
trauHjiired beyond the councils of C’harlcmagne ; 
but it was known that Isaac returned with presents 
of a wonderful nature from the East. Among 
these w'as an enonnous elephant, of such import- 
ance that his death is faithfully chronicled by the 
monkish annalists ; ai>es, a clock, and some rich 
robes, doubtless of silk, Isaac acquitted himself 
with such ability, that he was entrusted by his im- 
perial protector with another mission to the same 
quarter. 

The golden age of the Jews enduretl, in still in- 
creasing prosjierity, during the reign of Charle- 
magne’s successor, Louis the Debonnaire, or tlie 
i^ious. Al his court the Jews were so ])owerful, 
that their interest was courtctl by the presents of 
nobles and princes. His most confidential adviser 
was a Jewish physician, nameil Zeiiekiali. The 
wondering people attributed his influence over the 
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Emperor to magic, in which he was considered a 
prohxu^d adept The monkish historians relate, 
with awe-struck sincerity, tales of his swallowing 
a whole cart of hay, horses and all, and flying in 
the air like Simon Magus of old. A sort of re- 
presentative of the community’, the master of the 
Jews residetl within the precincts of the court. 
The general pri\ilege8 of tlie race were preserved 
with rigid e<|uity. They were permitted to build 
synagogues ; their apjieals were listened to with 
equal — 4heir enemies said, with partial — justice ; 
they had power to traflic, and to di8[>o8e of 
real or personal property. They liad even interest 
to procure the alteration of certain markets which 
were customarily held on their Sabbath, to another 
day. Besides this general proU?ction, several 
charters are extant, granting 8]>ecial privileges to 
certain Jewish communities and individuals. One 
to the Jews of Languedoc, securing to them the 
right of disposing of hereditaments, such as land, 
houses, mills, whaler-courses, Ikc. ; another to a 
certain Domat Rabbi, and his brother Samuel, 
granting them exemption from various tolls and 
taxes — permission to hire Christian slaves, who 
were however not to be forced to work on Sun- 
days and holidays — and gen(?rallylo d(‘al in slaves. 
Every litigation with a C hristian was to be settlwl 
by the evidence of three Jews and three I'bristians. 
It forbade ail persons to encourage their CJiristian 
slaves in disoljedience. it t4x>k tlic; {lersons of the 
above named under imperial protection. Their 
death was to be punislied at the price of ten 
pounds of gold. They were not to ik* submitted 
to the orde^ of fire or water, nor scourged — but 
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allowed in every respect the free observance of 
tlieir law. 

Agobard, bishop of Lyons, beheld with jealous 
indignation this alien people occupying the fairest 
part of his city, displaying openly their enviable 
opulence ; — their vessels crowded the ports — their 
bales encumbered the quays — their slaves thronged 
Uie streets. In a Christian city, the Church seemed 
to vail its head before the Synagogue. He en- 
deavoured, by the exercise of his episcopal autho- 
rity, to prevent that approximation of the two 
races which seemed rapidly advancing. He for- 
batle his flock, among other tilings, to sell Chris- 
tian slaves to the Jews — to labour for the Jews on 
Sundays — to eat with them during Lent — to buy 
the flesh of animals slain by them — or to drink 
their wine. The Jews consideretl these laws an 
infringement of tlieir rights ; they appealeilto their 
royal protector for retlress. A commission of in- 
quiry was issued ; the bishop was commanded to 
withdraw his obnoxious edicts. Agobard was at 
Nantes. He declared himself ready to submit to 
the royal decret% but proceeded to offer a petition 
to the king against his adversaries. He accused 
them (a strange charge!) of selling unwhole- 
some meat, winch, he said, they calM Christian’s 
meat, and spoiU^d wine, to the Christians. He 
accused them of cursing the Christians in their 
Bvnagogues. He accused them of the insuflfer- 
a\)le pride with whi<*h they boasted of the roval 
favour. He complained of the bad eftects pro- 
duced by the concession of the change of the 
market day, and that the Jewish bad many more 
hearers than the Christian preachers. He added 
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the more weijrhty cliarfro, that llic Jews fre(]uently 
stoic Christian childnMi to sell them as slaves. 
This petition was followed by a lonpr iheolotjical 
argument, to ])r()ve the wisdom and justice of j)cr- 
secutincr the Jews. He pressed St. Paul into his ser- 
vice. He cited, with as little justice, the exanijile 
of many of the most illustrious bishops — Hilary 
and Sidonius A}K>IUnari8. H centered into long 
details of the absurdities taught bv the Rabbins, 
(among the rest lie charged tliem with holding the 
eternity of the letters of the alphabet,) and of the 
blasphemies which they uttered concerning C’lirist. 
It was all in vain : the court turned a deaf ear to 
his complaints, and the bishop set off for Paris, to 
tr\* tlie influence of his |KTsonal weight and cha- 
racter liefore bis sovereign. He wa.H received 
with cold civility — c’oiistrained to wait in an ante- 
cliamber while the counsellors of stide laid his ap- 
peal before the king, and then received |>ermission 
to retire to his diocest*. He wrote another de- 
spatch, bitu*rly iineighiiig against the influence 
and conduct of the Grand Sla.Hter of the Jews. 
But his sorrows were |>oure<l forth inon* fully into 
the confidential bosom of Nebritlius, bishop of 
Narhonne, whom he calh*<l upon to co-o|H*raU' 
wHh him in separating the Christians from a people 
who, he says, ** are clotluHl with cursing as with a 
garment. Tlie curse jKmetrates into their bones, 
their marrow, and their entrails, as water and oil 
flow through the human ImkIv. 'Phey arc accursed 
in the city and the country, at the lH*ginniug and 
ending of their lives. Their flcxks, their meat, 
tlieir granaries, their cellars, their rnngaEines, arc 
accursed." His denunciations wTre as unavailing 
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as his petitions, while an instance is related of an 
officer of the palace joining the synagogue, the 
bishop was constrained to complain once more of 
the violence offered to a Jewess, who had em- 
braced Christianity. 

In the reign of Charles the Bald, the Jews 
maintained their high estate, but dark signs of the 
approaching age of iron began to lower around. 
Tile active hostility of the clergy' was no longer 
checked by the stern protection of the royal autho- 
rity. In Lyons many converts were made, by 
whose agency so many children were seduced 
from their jiarents, that the Jews were obliged to 
send their offsjiring for education to tlie less zea- 
lous citi«*s of Vienne, Macon, and Arles. Reini- 
gius, the bishop of Lyons, announced his triumph 
to the king, and desired that the bishop of Arles 
might be admonished to follow the example of 
his zeal. The councils began again to launch 
their thunders ; that of Meaux re-enacleil the 
exclusion of the Jews from all civil otlices. 
This ilecree was followed up by that of Paris. But 
in the tlistracled slate into which the kingdom 
soon fell, jirobahly these ordinances were not 
executed. If it be true that Charles the Bald was 
jioisoned by the famous Jewish phvsieian of his 
father, Zeilekiah, an act, which so weakeiunl the 
royal authority, was a measure iuonI jR'ruicious to 
Ids countrymen — who, instead of being under the 
protection of a powerful numarch, fell rapidly 
under the dominion of those counlloss |K*tty aide- 
pendent sovereigns who rost* under tlie feudal 
sysUnn, whose will was law, and wliosc wants 
would not subiiut to itie slow process of exaction 
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and tribute, but preferred tlie raising more ex]>e- 
ditious gu|^lies by plunder and massacre. 

It was in Spain tliat the gulden age of the Jews 
shone with the brighest and most enduring splen- 
dour. Yet, during its earlier period, from the 
conquest by tlic Moors till towards the end of the 
tenth century, when, while Christian EurojK* lay 
in darkness, Maliometan Cordova might he con- 
sidered the centre of civilization, of arts, and of 
letters, Uiough we are certain that the Jews, under 
the enjojinent of equal rights and privileir<‘8, ri- 
valled their masters, or rather their compatriots, 
in their advancement to wealth, Kplendour, and 
cultivation ; though they ha<l their full share, or, 
perhaps, as more intelligent, a disproj>ortionate 
share in the high ministeriu) and confidential 
offices of the court ; though by the |HTpetual in- 
tercourse kept up with their brethren in the East, 
we may safely infer that hy land along the North 
of Africa, and hy sea along the course of the Me- 
diterranean, their commerce was pursued with 
industr)' and success ; yet we have not much 
distinct infonnation concerning llieir state and 
pnK-45edings. In fact, it is difficult to discriminate 
tliem from the race among whom they liveii on 
terms of tlie closest amity during thest* imlcyon 
days. In erauiatioii of llieir Moslemite hrclliren, 
they began to cultivate their long disusi^ii and neg- 
lected poetry ; tiie liarfi of J udah wits heard to 
sound again, though with something of a foreign 
tone — for they borrowed the rhytliin jieculior to 
the Arabic verse. \'et, though but a ftMjble echo 
of their better clays, wc would gladly explore Uiis 
almost iiidden source of Jewish pc^ry. There 
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too Rubbinism, while its tlironc was tottering to 
decay in llie East, found a refuge, and commenced 
a new era of power and authority. Tlie Talmud 
was translated into Arabic, under the auspices of 
Moses clad in sackcloth,’’ one of the most learned 
men of the East, wliom a singular adventure cast 
upon the hospitable shore of Spain, and through 
whom the light of learning, which, by the rapid 
progress of tlie iron age of Judaism in Babylonia, 
by the extinction of the authority of the Prince of 
the Captivity, the dispersion of the illustrious 
teachers, and the final closing of the great schools, 
seemed to have set for ever, suddenly rose again 
in the West, in renewed and undimiuishetl splen- 
dour. Three Babylonian Rabbins, of great dis- 
tinction, of w hom H. Moses was one, fell into the 
liands of a Spanish pirate. The wife of Moses 
accompanied him in his voyage — the high-minded 
woman, dreading defilement, looked to her hus- 
band for advice ; Moses uttered the verse of the 
Psalm — “ The Lord said, i will bring again from 
Bashan, I w ill bring again from the depths of the 
sea.” Slie plunged at once into the ocean, and 
perished. Moses was brought as a slave to Cor- 
dova, and redeemed, though his quality w'as 
unknown, by a Jew. One day he entered the 
sjmngogue, clad in a scanty sackcloth — Nathan, 
the judge of the Jews in Coniova, presided. In 
the course of the debate the slave displayed such 
knowledge, that Nathan exclaimed, i am no 
more judge— yon slave in sackclotli is my master, 
and 1 his scholar.** Moses was installed by accla- 
mation as head of the community. Moses, and 
his son and successor, Enoch, enjoyed the protec* 
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tion of Hasdai, die son of Isaac, Uic miui^ter of 
Uic caliph ; and tliough the learned preeminence 
of tins family was disturbed by the rivalry of K, 
Joseph, to whom tlie task of translating the 'ralmud 
had been committed, yet such was the jiopularity 
of his grandson, Natlian, and such tlie wealth of 
Iiis compatriots, that im often as the head of the 
Jewish community went forth to enjoy the delicious 
refiresliinenl of tlie groves and gardens near Cor- 
dova, he was attended by las admiring discijdes in 
immense numliers, and in most sumptuous apparel 
— it is said that 700 ciiariot'^ swelled liis pomp. 

The long line* of learned descendants, which 
formed the great school of Arabico-Jewish learn- 
ing, belongs to the history of their literature, for 
which our work has no space. This line stretched 
away to the end of the twelfth century, when it 
produced its greatest ornament — the wise Maimo- 
nides, the first, who, instead of gazing willi blind 
adoration, and unintelligent wonder, at the great 
fabric of the .Mosaic Law, dared to survey it with 
the searching eye ot reason, and was rewarded by 
discovering tlie mdeidih* marks ol the Divine wis- 
dom and g(Mxlness. .MaimoiiKles was beyond liis 
age and country ; he relrealeil to the ( ourt of the 
iSuilan of Lgrypt, in Cairo, vUiere he ii*. ed in liie 
highest cstimulion, as the royal jihysician ; he was 
anathematizird by the mor<* superstiliuuH of his 
brethren, but in laUr ag<‘S, the more enlightened 
the race of Israel, the higlier has stood the lame of 
Itim, w hom his ardent admirers proclaimed a second 
Moses. 

W e revert to a sadder spectacle — the rapid pro- 
gress of the Iron Age of Judaism, which, in the 
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East and in the West, gradually spread over the 
Jewish communities, till they sank again to their 
bitter, and, it might almost seem, indefeasible in- 
lieritance of liatred and contemy)t : they had risen 
but to be trampled down by the fiercer and more 
unrelenting tread of oppression and persecution. 
The world, which before seemed to liave made a 
sort of tacit agreement to allow them time to re- 
gain wealth that might be plundered, and blood 
that might be poured forth like water, now seems 
to have entered into a conspiracy as extensive, to 
drain the treasures and the blood of this devoted 
race. 

Kingdom after kingdom, and })eoj)le after jx'o- 
ple, followed the dreadful example, and strove to 
peal the knell of the descendants of Israel ; till at 
length, what we blush to call ('hristianity, with the 
Inquisition in its train, cleared the fair and smiling 
provinces of Spain of this industrious part of its 
population, and self-inflicted a curse of barrenness 
upon the benighted land. 
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OuK Iron Age commences in the East, where it 
witnessed tlie extinction of the Princes of the 
Captivity, by the ignominious deatli of the last 
Sovereign, the downfall of the schools, and the 
dispersion of the community, who from that period 
remained an abject and degraded part of the popu- 
lation. Pride and civil dissension, as well as the 
tyranny of a feeble despot, led to tlieirfall. About 
tlie middle of the ninth century, both the Jews and 
Christians sufl'ered some j)ersecution under tlie 
Sultan Motavakel, A. C’. 847. An edict was 
issued j)rohil)iting their riding on lordly horses, 
they were to aspire no higher than humble asses 
and mules ; they were forbidden to have an iron 
stirruj), and commanded to wear a leather girdle. 
They were to be distinguished from the faithful by 
a brand-mark, and their houses were defaced by 
figures of swine, devils, or apes : the latter addi- 
tion throws some improbability on tlie story. 
About this lime Saccai was Prince of the Captivity, 
towards the middle of the tenth century (934), 
David Ben Saccai held that high office. It has 
been conjectured that the interval was filled by a 
line of hereditary princes. The leametl aristo- 
cracy, the Heads of the Schools, seem likewise to 
have been hereditary. The race of tliat of Sura 
expired, and the Resch-Glutha, David Ben Saccai, 
took u})on himself to name an obscure successor, 
called Om. Tub. His incompetcncy became ap 
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parent, and R. Saadias was sinnrnon(*d from K^y pt. 
Saadias was a proat t»p}M)iu‘nt of tlu* doctrim* of 
the transmiirration of the soul, a received article 
of the Jewisli creed. IVrpetual feuds distracted 
this singular state. Tin* tribunals of the Hcsch- 
Glutha. and the Masters of the Sc1uk)K tlic civil 
and spiritual jiowers, were in j»er|H'tual collision. 
Da\dd, the prince, laid his ban on Saadiah, Saadiah 
hurled liatk the ban ii)H)n the prince, and trans- 
ferred the sovereipUy to his brother. For seven 
years this strife lasted, till at lenuth jH»ace Wiis 
restortMl. and the whole comiminitv beheld, with 
the utnio.st satisfaction, the Friiu e of the Captivity, 
who, on the death of Ids brother, retrained Ids tin- 
contested authority, enU^rinp the iiouse of the 
Master of the Si bool to celebrate totrether tlie 
joyful feast of Funm. The peace remained un- 
broken till the death of the Fnru eoi the Captivity 
and that of Ids son. Saa»liah Im*( anic the p^nardian 
of his prandson. Saa<liah was a man noted for 
the strictest justice, and liis literary works wen^ 
csteeined of the highest valm*. Roth the preat 
dignities see in to ha\e Ix tii unit(‘d in the |MTK(m 
of Scherira, who ruled and taupht w iih uiihersal 
admiration in the fe< lir)ol of Fhi rutr Sehabur. At 
llie end of thirty yearn Scherira felt llie appri>acii 
of ape, and asHOcialt d his son, llai, in the supre* 
mmey. But the term of this Idph ollicc drew 
near. A violent and rapachnis sovereipn filled 
the throne of the Caliphs, He cast a jealous look 
Upon the |MiWers an<l w'ealtii of this vassal Hove> 
reign. Kchinira, now 100 years old, and his son, 
Halt were seised eith(«r wilii or without pretext, 
Ibar rkbes confiscated, and tlie old man hung up 
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by the hand. Hai escaped to resume his office, 
and to transmit its honours and its dancrers to 
Hczekiah, who was elected Chief of the Captivity. 
But after a rci^n of two years, Hezekiah was ar- 
rested with his wliolc family bv the order of the 
Caliph. The schools were closed — many of the 
learncrl fled to E<xypt or Spain, all were dispersed, 
amon^ the rest two sons of the unfortunate Prince 
of tlie Captivity cnected tlieir escape to Spain, 
while the last of tlic House of David, (for of that 
lineaij^c they still fondlv bo«aste(l,) who reigned over 
the Jews of the di^^persion in Babylonia, perished 
on an ignominious scaft'old. 

The Jewish communities in Palestine suffered a 
slower but more complete dissolution. If credit is 
to be criven to any of the facts in that extravagant 
compilation, the Travels of Benjamin of Tudela, 
which bears the dal* of the following century, 
from A.C. IKiO to 1173,*^ we may safely select 
his humiliating account of the few brethren who 
still clung, in poverty and meanness, to their na- 
tive land. There is an air of sad truth about the 
statement, which seems to indicate some better 
information on this subject than on others. In 
Tyre, Benjamin is said to have found 400 Jews, 
glass-blowers. The Samaritans still occupied 
Sichem, but in Jerusalem there were only 200 div 
scendants of Abraham, almost all dyers of wool, 
W'ho had bought a monopoly of that trade. As- 
calon contained 153 Jews Tiberias, the seat of 

• The object of this author seems to have been not unlike 
that of the celebrated Sir John MandeviUe,to throw tog^her 
all he hail ever heard or read of the strange and unviaitad 
regions of ilic East. 
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learning and of tlie kingly patriarchate, but 50. 
Tliis account of Benjamin is confirmed by the un- 
frequent mention of the Jews in tlie histories of the 
later Crusades in the Holy Land, and may, per- 
haps, be ascribed m great measure to the devasta- 
tions committed in tlie first of tliese de])opulating 
expeditions. It is curious, after surveying this 
almost total desertion of Palestine, to read the in- 
dications of fond attachment to its very air and 
soil, scattered about in the Jewisli writings ; still 
it is said, that man is esteemed most blessed, who, 
even after his death, shall reach the land of Pales- 
tine and be buried there, or even shall have liis 
ashes sprinkled by a handful of its sacred dust. 
“ Tlie air of the land of Israel,” says one, makes 
a man wise another writes, ‘‘He who walks four 
cubits in the land of Israel is sure of being a son 
of the life that is to come.” “ The great Wise Men 
are wont to kiss the borders of the Holy Land, to 
embrace its ruins and roll tliemscKes in its dust.” 
“ The sins of all those are forf»^ivcn who inhabit 
the land of Israel.” He who is buried there is 
reconciled with Go<l, as though he were buried 
under the altar. The dead buried in the land of 
Canaan come first to life in the days of the Mes- 
siah. He who dies out of the Holy Land dies a 
double death. Rabbi .Simeon said, “All tliey who 
are buried out of the land of Canaan must perish 
everlastingly ; but for the just, God will make 
deep caverns beneath the earth, by which they 
will work their way till they come to the land of 
Israel ; when they are there, God will breathe the 
breath of life into tlicir nostrils, and they will rise 
again.*' 
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In the Byzantine empire, if we may place any 
reliance on the same doubtful authority, the num- 
bers of the Jews had greatly diminished. Corinth 
contained 300 Jews ; Thebes 2000 silk-workers 
and dyers. Two hundred cultivated gardens at the 
foot of Parnassus. Patras and Lepanto contained 
a small number. Constantinople, 2000 silk-workers 
and merchants, with .bOO Karaites. They inha- 
bited part of Pera, were subject to the ordinary 
tribunals, and were often treated with great insult 
and outrage by the fanatic Greeks. 

We pursue our dark proirress to the West, where 
we find all orders gradually arrayed in fierce and 
implacable animosity against the race of Israel. 
Every passion was in arms against them. The 
monarclis were instigated by avarice : the nobility 
by the warlike sjiiril generated by chivalry ; the 
clerg\' by bigotr\’ ; the people by all these con- 
current motives. Each of the great changes which 
were gradually taking place in the state of society, 
seemed to darken the condition of tliis unhappy 
])Coj)le, till the outward degradation worked in- 
ward upon their own minds ; confined to base and 
sordid occupations, they contracted their thoughts 
and feelings to their station. Individual and na- 
tional character must be endowed with more than 
ordinary greatness, if it can long maintain self- 
estimation after it has totally lost the esteem of 
mankind ; the despised will usually become de- 
spicable. We proceed in a few brief sentences (all 
our limits will allow) to e.xplain the elTects of the 
more remarkable cliangt's in society, which deve- 
loped themselves during these dark ages, as far as 
they affect the character and condition of Uie Jewish 
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people. 1 st.Tlio foiulal system. *?fl. Cliivaln’. 3fl. The 
power of the clortry. 4th. The almost j^eneral 
adoption of the trade of money-lendinpr and nsnrv hv 
the Jew's themselves ; and tiien pursue tlie course of 
time which will lead us suecessivelv to the different 
countries in wiiich the .f(*ws were donvVilialed. 

I. In that sinjrular stniet?ire. the feudal svstem. 
which rose iiko a pvraniid fnun the villains or slaves 
attacherl to tlu‘ soil to the monarch who erowncvl 
die edifice, tlie dews alone found no ]»ro]>er ]>la<*'*. 
They were a sort of out-lvint! caste in the midst 
of society, yet scareelv formimj ])art of it ; reeo:^- 
niRcd by the constituticui, hut not helon<ymir to it : 
a kind of perpetual anomaly in tlie ])olity. Tlieir 
condition varied accordiuL: to thf‘ different form 
which the feudal system assinne<l in different coun- 
tries. In that part of Germany w hich constitut<*d 
the Empire, tlie d^ws, who w en* always of a low’er 
order than their hrethren in Spaiii and the South 
of France, were in .some respects under the old 
Roman law*. Ih this jaw* their c\istenee was re- 
cognized, freedom of w’orship in their synap-offnr^^ 
was permitted, and they were exempt f'd from all 
militarx' service. The last was a privilcfrf. not 
likely to be extorted from tb^un. The nohlo pro- 
feitaion of arms wotild have fx'en profamxl liv su *h 
rotaries. 

The W'hole dewush communitv were considered 
aa apecial serv'ants of the* imperial chamber, t, e., 
the Emperor alone conhl make ordinances afiectinir 
the whole bo<ly, and the whole body could demand 
prttice, or make appeal to their lt<»krr lord. Hut this 
imperial Hg'ht would not have he<m n*eo{rTiis(»d by 
the great yaasals, as allowing the emiieror to Bcize, 
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pimish, plunder, or in any manner to interfere with 
the JcwK domiciliated in their several feuds. In 
fact, while the community was subject to the liejre 
lord, the p-eat feudatories and the free cities either 
obtained l>y charter, of which there are numerous 
instance's, or «assum(*(l with a stronfr hand, or were 
persuaded by lh(‘ Jews themselves to acce}>t, domi- 
nionovor the Israelitish inhabitants of their domains. 
The hijrli and remom tribunal of the Emperor 
would afl'ord inadequate protection for any oppressed 
Jew ; he was glad to have a nearer and more im- 
mediate court of a|»|)eal. Travelling, as the Israel- 
ites ]H‘q)etually did, from town to town, from pro- 
vince to province, the fierce baron might respect 
the passjKirt, which was always absolutely neces- 
sary, of some powerful noble, some princely bishop, 
or some wealthy eomnmnily of free burghers, while 
he would have smiled in scorn at the gt'neral im- 
perial edict for allowintr Jevis to pass unmolesteil. 
In some cities, a.s in V\ Orms, there were regular 
officers ap}H)inted to protect the Jews, who could 
not jKTforni any of their ceremonies or processions 
in public w ithout these guardians to guard them 
from the violence of the populace. In Italy, at 
least in the soulli, besides the doubtful protection 
of the Emperor, tliey acknowledged the more 
powerfid authoritv of the Thev were sup- 

poscKl to he in some manner under tlie 8]>ecial 
jurisdiction of the see of Home. In the south of 
France they seem to have been considered as a 
kind of foreign vassals of tlie great feudatoriea ; 
in the Norlli, of the king. For while the edicts 
of the ttivereign for Uieir expulsion and readmissioo 
into tlie land were recogoised in tiie North, tliey 
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seem to have been executed citlier imperfectly or 
not at all in the South. The general effect of the 
feudal system was to detach the Jews entirely from 
the cultivation of the soil, though it worked more 
slonly in some countries — in the South of France 
and Spain — tlian in others. Tliey could not be 
lords, tliey were not serfs — tliey would not serve, 
or by the older law were cxemjited from military 
aervice to their lords. But this almost e.xtra-legal 
protection under the great vassals was of course 
subject to every caprice of the lawless and ignorant 
petty chieftains who exercised these local sove- 
reignties. It was obtained only by proving to the 
liege-lord that it w as his interest to protect ; and 
his eyes, blinded by ignorance and perhaps bigo- 
tr\', could only be ojicned to his real intere.sts by 
immediate and palpable advantages. The Jew 
must pay largely for precarious protection : he was 
only tolerated as a source of revenue, and till 
almost liis life-blood was drawn, it would be dilli- 
cuJt to satisfy the inevitable demands of a needy 
and rapacious master. 

IL Chivalry, the parent of so much good and 
evil, both in its own age and in the spirit which 
has descended from it and b(‘conie infused into 
the institutions and character of modern Europe, 
was a source of almost unmitigated wretched- 
ness to the Jew, unless in so far as th<^ splen- 
dour which the knight might display in his amis 
and accoutrements was a lucrative source of traf- 
fic. The enterprising Jew often probably made 
a considerable commission on the Milan corslet, 
the Damascus, or Toledo blade, the gorgeous 
attire wldch the knight wore, or the jewcia 
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in which his lady glittered in the tournament.* 
Magnificence was the fashion of the times, and 
magnificence would often throw the im[K>verished 
noble into the jK)wer of the lowly man of traffic. 
But the knight was bound by the tenure of his 
order to hate and despise the Jew. Religious 
fanaticism was inseparable from chivalry. W hen 
Clovis, the king of the Franks, embraced Chris- 
tianity, while the pious preacher was dilating on 
the sufTerings of the crucified Redeemer, the fiery 
convert sprang up, and exclaimed, “ Had I and 
my brave Franks been there, they dared not to 
have done it.’’ The spirit of this speech was that 
of the knighthood of the middle ages. W hat 
they could not prevent they could revenge. The 
knight was tlie servant of (iod, bound with his 
good sword to protect his honour, and to extirpate 
all the enemies of C'hrist and his Virgin Mother. 
Those enemies were all unbelievers, more par- 
ticularly the Jew, whose stiff-necked obstinacy 
still condemned him ; he was as deadly a fix' as if 
he had joined in the frantic cry of crucify him^ 
crucify him. The only refuge of the Jew from 
the hatred of the knight was in his contempt ; he 
was not sufl'ered to profane his sword with such 
vile blood ; it was loftier revenge to trample him 
under foot. But the animosity without Uie pride 
of this chivalrous feeling descended to tlie lower 
orders ; he who could not presume to show his 
zeal for liis Redeemer on the person of a Mos- 

Tins has not escapi*d the author of that noblest of histo- 
rical romances, Iviuvhoe, who on this poiiu is as true to his- 
tory as in the rest of the work he is full of the loftiest spirit 
of |)octr)'. 
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lemite unbeliever, contented himself with the hum- 
bler satisfaction of persecuting a Jew. In awful 
disregard of tlie one great Atonement, it was a 
prevailing feeling Uiat men might wash away their 
sins by llic blood of their infidel fellow -creatures. 
We shall see this inhuman sentiment dreadfully 
exemplifietl in tlu* history of tlie crusaders. 

111. The ]X)wer of the clergy, no doubt, tended 
greatly to increase this general detestation against 
tlie unliappy Jew : their breatli was never wanting 
to fan tlie embers of jK^rsecution. In that age of 
darkness, hatred of heresy and unbelief was the 
first arlif le in tiie creal of him who taught the re- 
ligion of love. But it is remarkable that not only 
were there splendid and rtMleeming instances of 
superiority to tins unchri.slian spirit, (they will 
hereafter l>e noticed,) but it was only in the dark 
and remote parts of the Christian world tliat 
iliis total gloom prevaileil. Light still shone 
ill the centre: of all LurojK^an sovereigns, the 
Bopt'S, with some exceptions, have pursued the 
most humane |iohcv towards the Jews. In Italy, 
and even in lUnne, they have been more rarely 
molested llian in other countrns. They have 
long inhahiUnl in Rome a separate quarU*r of the 
city, but this iiiiglit have been originally a mea- 
sure at least as much of kindness as contempt — 
a remedy against insult rather tliun an exclusion 
h'om soeiety. The adversaries of the Roman 
Ciiurch may aacriU; this to '' the wisdom of the 
serpent,*’ which discovered the advantages to be 
derived from tiie industry of the Jews, rather tlian 
to “ the gentleness of tne dove but where hu- 
manity is tlie result, let us not too invidiously 
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explore its motives. Since tlie reign of Innocent 
the Second (1130), at tiie accession of the Pope, 
the Jews have been permitted to a[)})roach the 
j.resence of the poutitl, and to oiler a copy of 
tlteir Law. The p<jntitr receives tlieir homage, 
and mildly expresses his desire that tiieir under- 
standings may be enlightened to jx^rceive the 
hidden meaning ol their own sacred soluine. In 
the remote ))rovinces it is to be fearetl that reli- 
gious animosity was often aggravatwl by that 
lialred which unprincipled men teel towards those 
who possess liie secret of their crimes. The 
sacred pri»])erty of tlu' diurch was still oUen 
]»awned by the licentious monks or clergy: no 
one would dare to receive the sacre<l pledge but 
a Jew, who tiius tretpiently became odious, not 
only as an iinjRirlunate creditor, but as exposing, 
by clamorous and public demands of pjvyment, 
transactions nevi r meant to meet tlie light. 

IV. liut avarice and usurious practices were 
doubtless cliarged, not without justice, against the 
race of Israel, in llu* nation and the individual, 
the j)ursuit of gain, as the sole object of life, must 
give a me-an and sordid east to the character. To 
aojuire largely, whether lairiy or not, was the 
highest ainbiuon of the Jew, who rarely dared or 
wished to sjiend liberally. Ail the circumstances 
of the times contributed to this debasing change. 
The more extended brandies of commerce were 
almost entirely cut off. Their bretiiren in tlie east 
had lost their wealth ; the navigation of the Medi- 
terranean was iuterrupteii by the Norman piratea ; 
the slave-trade haii entirely ceased or was prohi* 
biled, as well by Uie habits of ilie times as by law« 
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In the cities and free towns they were exclude<l by 
the jealous cor|>orate spirit from all share in their 
privileges. The spirit of the age despised traffic, 
and the merchant is honourable only wlierc he is 
held in lionour. The Jews no doubt |>o8se88ed 
great wealth ; w hat was extorted from them is 
ample proof of the fact, and some of them by sU'alth 
enjoyed it ; but even the wealthiest and most 
liberal were often obliged to pul on the sordid de- 
meanour, and affect the miserable j>overty of the 
poor jxMllar of their own nation, whose* whole 
stock consisted in his pack of the cheapest |K)rtable 
articles. 

This necessity' of perpetual deception could not 
but have a baneful effect on the manners and 
mind of the peojile. Their chief trade seems 
to have bt*cn money lending, of which, till they 
were rivalled and driven out of tlie oj>cn market 
by the Lombards, they were the sole fiossessors. 
This occupation was not likely to diminish either 
their own sordid meanness or their un|)opularily. 
The ignorance of the age denounced all interest 
for money alike as usur)'. The Jew was judged 
out of his own Law, and all the scri})tural denun- 
ciations against usury were brought forward, 
especiallv by the clergy, to condemn a traffic of 
which tliey felt and submitted to the necessity. 
Tlic condemnation of usury' by tlie church, as un- 
lawful, contributed, with the violence of the times, 
to render the f>ayment of the usurer’s l>ond ex- 
tremely insecure. He argued, not unfairly, that 
tlie more prc^carious, the greater ought to he his 
g;atn8 : he took refuge in fraud from violence and 
injustice. Society was at war wiili the Jew ; some 
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sudden demand of tribute, or some lawless plun- 
derer, would sweep away at once the hard-wrung 
earnings of years ; the Jew, therefore, still prac- 
tised slow and ])erj>etiial reprisfils, and reimbursed 
himself, from the wants of the needy, for his losses 
from the violent. Demolish his secret hive : like 
the ant, the model sugjzested by his wise king, he 
would reconstruct it again, and ever at the expense 
of his enemy. It was, generally throughout the 
world, tlie Christian, who, according to our uni- 
versal Master of Nature, would spit upon and spurn 
the Jew ; and the Jew , who, w hen he found his 
advantage, would liave the pound of flesh nearest 
the heart of his bondsman. It was a contest of 
religious zeal which had degenerated into the 
blindest bigotry, and associated itself with the 
most ferocious and unchristian passions, against 
industr)' and patience, which had made a forced 
but intimate alliance with the most sordid craft 
and tlic most unfeeling avarice, to the utter extinc- 
tion of every lofty principle of integrity and honour. 

It is time to proceed to our melancholy task, 
the rapid picture of the Iron Age of Judaism in 
the West. The first dark scene in our tragic 
drama is laid in a country where w e should least 
expect to find it, the Arabian kingdom of Grenada. 
It was brought on by the imprudent zeal of the 
Jews. Tlu* nation was in the highest degree of 
prosjxjrity and esteem ; K. Samuel Levi was at 
once prince of his own nation and vizier of the 
king, when one of the Wise Men, Josepli Hallevi, 
attemjited to make converts among the Moslemites, 
The stern ortliodoxy of Islamisin took fire, the 
rash teachers w ere hanged, the race |)craecuted, 
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and 1500 familios, of whom it uns said tliat he 
who had not iioard of their ftplcnd<»ur, tlieir ^lory, 
and their prosperity, ha<l lieard nothing, sunk into 
disgrace and dc«ititulion. 

A few years after, the Clirislian monarch, Ferdi- 
nand the Great, as tliouirh tictcrinincd not to be 
outdone in religious zeal hy his rival, the Mos- 
lemitc kinff, before he undertook a war again.st 
the Moors, detennined to let loose t}u‘ sword 
against the Jews in his own territories. To their 
honour, the clergy interf<‘re<i, prevented tin* mas- 
sacre, and secured, not onlv tht‘ ap]>rovaI of their 
own consciences, l»ut likewise that of the Pope, 
Al(‘xander llu* Seeoinl. who, citing ihc' example of 
his pnxlecessor, (tregoty' th<‘ Cins'il, hichU eom- 
meiKhnl their humanity. The sterncT Hildebrand 
assunuHl a different tone ; he rebuked Alfonso the 
Sixth for having made laws restoring to tl»e Jews 
certain rights, submitting, as tin* ponufl’ de( dared, 
the ehureli to the svnagogue of de\ ils. 

Of all p(‘opl(‘lhe zealotis Jews must ha\e beheld 
with the greatest ama/emeut the preparations for 
the crusadcn, wh<‘n the whole ( hristian world, from 
the king to the [peasant, v\art siidclcnlv s( ize<l with 
SL resolution to eonquer the Holv Laiul <»f (hrir 
fathers, in order that the\ might he nuisters of the 
scpuh hre ofthe eruc ified Nazarenr. Hut the iitncji 
must have ojKmed a most exteusivt* field for Iraflie 
and usury : and no <louht the Jew s, suppressing 
Uieir astonishment, did not scruple to avail them- 
selves of such a golden op|M>rtunity of gain. No- 
thing was too valuable, too dear, or U>o sacred, but 
that it niiglit b<? parte<l with to equip the sohlier of 
the Cross, if the more prudent and less KCaloua 
mormrehs, like our William the Second, or nobles 
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or churchmon, profited by tbo improvident ardour 
of their compatriots to appro[)riate, at the lowest 
prices, their fair fields, and g^oodly inheritances, 
no doubt tli(* Jews wnin^ no unprofitable bar- 
gains from the lower class of more needy and as 
re{kless adventurers. Arms and money must be 
had ; and the nuTchant or usurer micfht dictate his 
own terms. But little did tliis pnident people 
foresee the storm which im|K‘nded over them. The 
nation was widely disjiersed in Gennany ; some 
Statutes of Kin<j Ladislaus show their existence in 
Hun^»7iry : in Bohemia they had ren«h‘re<l crood 
senice, and lived on amicable terms with the 
('hristians; in Franconia they were numerous; but 
their cliief numbers and wealth w’ere found in the 
flourishimr cities alontr lh(' hanks of th(‘ Moselle 
and the Rhine. M hen the first immense horde of 
undisciplined fanatics of th<' lowest order, under the 
command of ]*et(*r the IB'miit, and Walter the 
Pennyless, and the guidance of a grouse and a groat, 
assembled near the city of TVeves, a murmur 
rapidly spread throuLdi the camp, that, while they 
were advanciutr to recover the sepuleiire of their 
Redet'mer from the Infidels, they were leaving be- 
hind worse unbelitwers, the murdf’rers of the Lord. 
With one iin] ulse tlie crusaders rushed to thecit}% 
and began a relentless pillage, violation, and mas- 
sacre of every Jew they could fintl. In this hor- 
rible (lay men were seen to slay their own children, 
to save them from the worse usage of these sa- 
vages ; women, having deliberately ti('d stones 
round themselves that they might sink, plunged 
from the bridge, to save their honour and escape 
baptism. Tlie rest fled to the citadel as a place 
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of refuge. They were received by tlie bishop with 
these words : — “ Wretches, your sins have come 
upon you ; ye who have blasphemed the Son of 
God and calumniated his Mother. This is llic 
cause of your jiresent miseries — this, if ye persist 
in your obduracy, will destroy you body and soul 
for ever.” He reproached them with their disre- 
gard of Daniel's prophecy of our Lord’s coming, 
and promised ])rotection to their persons, and rc- 
sjject to their property, on their conversion and 
baptism. Micha, the head of the Jews, mildly 
requested instruction in the Christian tenets; the 
bishoj) repeated a short creed ; tlie Jews, in the 
agony of terror, assented. The same bloody scenes 
were repeated in Metz, in Cologne, in Mentz, 
in Worms, in Spire. In Cologne two hundred 
were dragged from the river into which they 
had thrown themselves, and hewn in pieces. In 
AV onns they took refuge in the bishop’s palace, 
but it was besieged ; and, to escaj^t* worse horrors, 
they slew each otiier. In Spire they were more 
successful ; they offered a large sum for the 
bishop’s protection — the ap|x*al was irresistible. 
The locust band jjassed on ; e\erywli(‘re tlie tracts 
of the crusaders were deeply marked with Jewish 
blood. A troop, under Count Kmico, ofl’ered the 
same liorrid sacrifices to the God of Mercy, in the 
cities on tlie Maine and the Danube, even as far as 
Hungary, where the influence of the king, (.’olo- 
man, could not arrest his violence. How little 
horror these massaertn* excited, may be judged from 
the coolness with which they are related by the 
faithful representatives of the spirit of the times, 
the monkish historians. The Emperor Henry 
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llic Fourth alone saw their atrocity ; in an edict 
issued from Ratishon, he permitted such Jews as 
had been baptized by force to resume their reli- 
gion, and ordered their property to be restored. 
At this pcrioil many took refuge in Silesia and 
Poland. 

Half a century elapsed for the Jews to multiply 
again their devotc<l race, and to heap up new trea- 
sures to undergo tiieir inalienable doom of pillage 
and massacre. A second storm was seen gather- 
ing in the distiince ; and, like a bird of evil omen, 
which predicts the tempest, the monk Rodolph 
passed through the cities of Ciennany to preach 
the duty of wreaking vengeance on all the enemies 
of Clod. The terrible cry of Hep, the signal for 
the massacre of the Jews, supposed to be an ab- 
breviation of ‘‘ H ierosoh ma est j>erdila — Jerusalem 
is lost,” — ran through the cities of the Riiine. The 
Jews knew who were included under the fatal de- 
signation of Christ’s enemies; some made a timely 
retreat, but frightful havoc took place in C'ologne, 
Mentz, Worms, Spire, and Slrashurg. They found 
an unexpected j)rotector, the lioly St. Bernard, 
who openly reprobated these barbarities, and, in a 
letter to tlie Bishop of Spire, declared that the 
Jews were neitlier to be persecuted nor put to 
death, nor even driven into exile. The Pope, Eu- 
genius the Third, esjK)U8ed the same humane part; 
and it lias been conjectured that his release of 
all debts due to Jewish usurers, was a kind of 
charitable injustice, to diminish the general odium 
against this unhappy people. The turbulent Ro- 
dolph w’as shut up in his cloister. 

These atrocities, however (and we cannot lament 
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our want of space, which prevents us from entering 
more at large into such and similar crimes), were 
the ads of a fanatic mob in the highest state of 
religiouB intoxication. VVc must now behold a 
mighty sovereign and his harous uniting in deeds, if 
less sanguinar) , not less unjust. Both in the north 
and south of FraiK*e, the Jews were numerous and 
wealthy. In the south they were the most HourisU- 
ing; tiiey were more mingled with the people, were 
not entirely dispossesserl of tlieir landed property, 
and were somelimt's called to manage the hnanees 
of the great feudatories, in the north, though, as 
in Paris, often ohligixi to inhabit a se|>arale part 
of the city, they were spread through the whole 
countn*, and had not entirely given up their lite- 
rar>' pursuits : tlieir academy at 'l'rc>yes hud pro- 
duced some of their ino.sl euiint*nt wril(?rs. But 
public detestation lowered upon liiein with u threat- 
ening asjvect. Stones were pro[>agated, and tound 
an easy belief among ignorant and prejudicttl 
minds, of the most hlasfiheinous and sanguinary 
crimes pjr))etrateil hv the Jew. s. A nuurgade monk 
accused them of lulelligence with the infidel sove- 
reigns of Palestine. It wa.s generally believed tiiat 
they often decoyed C liristian clnldrcn inlo their 
houses, and crucifie<i tij<*iii alive; tlial, by hriliery 
or tiieft, they would obtain p4>sseshion of tbe con- 
secrated Host, and submit it to every kind of insult. 
Vet both king and nobles felt that to (his o^lious 
race Uiey stood in the humiliating relation of 
debtors. The lavisli (expenditure cuuschI by the 
crusades, and Uic heavy exactions of the govern- 
ment, ma/ie it necessary to raise money on any 
terms. Their only alUiriooive lay between tlie Jews 
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and the few Lombard inoiMjy-lenders, wliom St-Ber- 
najrd seems to mean, when he denounces certain 
Christians as more extortionate usurers than the 
Jews. Thus tlie Jews had a hold uj>on almost all 
the estates of the country, they had mortgages on 
half Paris, and scarcely any one but had some 
article in jmwn ; even the clergy, whose pleasures 
were not without exjKmse, had commitUHl vessels, 
reli(]uaries, even reh(|ues, to llie jirotane liands of 
tliese relentless extortioners, w ho probably scrupled 
little to wring the greatest profit trom the general 
distress. The Jews stood to the rest of society 
something in the relation of the patricians in early 
Rome and in Athens to the im})Overishe<.l coui- 
moualty, but without their jiower. ^Such was the 
suite ot alTair^ on llu‘ accession of the ambitious 
Pliilip Augustus. During his youth, it is said Uiat 
a Jew (whetlier, as is ofUm the case, the treguent 
mention of a eiiine ha<l excited some man ot tbsor- 
dcred imagination to per|)eirau* it) luid crucified a 
young man named Richard, at i\>uloise ; the body 
was brouglit to Paris, and wrought many miracles, 
^o sooner luul Piiiiip aseendiHl the throne, than ho 
took a short way to relhwe his burlhcneil subjects^ 
by an eilict, which confiscated all debts due to tlio 
Jews, and conimantled them to surrender ail pledgea 
in their hands. Among the olVecls, a golden era* 
citix, and a Cn)S|>el adorned wilii previous stones, 
were found, 'riie Jews were jH'aeetully assembled 
in tlieir synagogues on the sabbath (l ebruary 14) 
when suddtmly all these buildings were surrounded 
by tlie royal troops, and the Jews dragged to prison, 
while the ollicers took |iossession ot llieir housoa* 
A new edict followed (April), which conhicatod 
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all their uninoveable goods, and commanded them 
instantly to sell their moveables and to depart 
from tlie kingdom. In vain they appealed to the 
nobles and to the ministers of the Gospel ; holy 
bishops as well as fierce barons closed their ears 
against the supplications of unfortunate creditors 
and obstinate unbelievers. Obliged to part with 
their effects at the lowest prices, the Jews sadly 
departed, amid the cxccriitions of the people, and 
bearing away little but their destitute wives and 
children from the scenes of tlieir birth and in- 
fancy. Tlie decree was rigidly executed in the 
royal domains ; in tlie south of France tl^ip great 
vassals paid less rcsjiect to the royal e<lict, and the 
Jews were still found in those provinces, sometimes 
in offices of trust. 

But strange as it might appear to them, the na- 
tion was neither more wealthy, nor the jiiiblic bur- 
thens less grievous, after this summary mode of 
wiping off the national debt. Before twenty years 
had elapsed, France beheld her haughty monarch 
bargaining with this detested race for their re-ad- 
mission into the country ; and, what is no less ex- 
traordinary, the Jews, forgetting all past injustice 
in the steady pursuit of gain, on the faith of such 
a king, settling again in this inhospitable king- 
dom, and fdling many streets of Paris which were 
assigned for their residence. It was not till twenty 
years after, that an edict was issued to regulaU; 
tlieir usurious exactions and the persons to whom 
it might be lawful to lend money. They might 
not lend to an artizan, nor to any man who had no 
heritable property ; nor to a monk or spiritual jier- 
son, without the consent of his su}>eriur ; to no 
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other person, soldier, burgher, or trader, without the 
consent of his lord. The sacred treasures of the 
church were on no account to be taken in pledge ; 
nor any implement or beast used in agriculture. 
The interest was limited to two deniers on the 
livre weekly, which would make nearly 50 per cent, 
yearly. The other articles of this decree regulated 
the payment of existing debts. Philip Augustus, 
and some of his barons, made anotlier ordinance 
for the regulation of debts to Jews: it enforced 
their having a common seal and tlic register of 
their debts under appointed oOicers. In the south, 
their condition w'as still comparatively jirosperous; 
it was among the bitter charges of Pojie Innocent 
tlie Third against Raymond, tlic li^retical Count of 
Toulouse, that he employed Jews in liigli oflicial 
situations. 

On the accession of Louis VIII. lie gratified 
Ids imjioverished barons with a new decree, which 
at once annulled all future interest on dt^bts due 
to tbc Jews, and commanded the payment of the 
capital within three years, at three separate instal- 
ments. The Jews were declared attached to the 
soil, and assigned as property to the feudatories. 
In the crusade against Raymond, liie seventh Count 
of Toulouse, it wa.s among the terms of his sub- 
mission, that he should no longer employ Jewish 
orticers. 

Louis IX. ascended the Uirone, a man whose 
greatness and whose w eakness make us alternately 
applaud and reprobate his claim to the designation 
of Saint. But his greatness was bis own, bis weak- 
ness that of his age. Unhappily it was this darker 
jmrt of his character which necessarily predomi- 
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nated in bis transaciiong with the Jews. Already 
during his minority an edict had been pagged^ 
prohibiting ail future interest on debts due to Jews. 
Louis liimself entered into tiie ]x)iicy of forcing 
them to give up what was considered the nefarious 
trade of U8iir>'. Another law (soon after his ac- 
cession) recognised the property of each baron in 
Ills Jews, whom la* might seize by torce on the 
estate of another, in 1234, Louis, for the welfare 
of his soul, annulled onc-tliird of all debts due to 
Jews. Jso bailiff niiuht arrest or mailreat a Chris- 
tian for any debt due to a Jew, or force Idm to sell 
his moveables. The fiopulace readily concurred 
with their devout moiiareli in the persecution of 
their creditors. Louis was aciuaUd by two motives, 
botli grounded on reii*;u>n ; one, implacable hatred 
tuwanis llic eiKuiiie.H ot Christ, tlie other, a con- 
scientious conviction of the unlawfulness of usury. 
The Lombards and Cahorsins shared in the devout 
abhorrence of the saintly monarch. .Mucli of his 
injustice may be traci*d to a desire of converting tlui 
Jews from usurious tnonev-h*nders into laborious 
aitizans. But policy entered little into the minds 
of the populace*, in 1239, they rose upon the 
Jewish (|uaiter in Paris, and conmiiticd frightful ra- 
vages ; tlieir exarn{de wag followed in Orleans and 
many other considerable cities. The great vassais 
were not beliind in law lens barbarit y, rin* assize 
of Brittany surpaasc'd the worst fanaiicibiii or iii- 
juaiice of sovereign or people, h was held by 
John the Red, at Plocniie}. it cutnplainetl dial 
husbandr)' was mine*! by the usuriuuH t xactiona 
of the Jews. It liaiiished them from the country, 
annulled all tiuHr debts, gave permission to thoaa 
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who possessed tlieir property to retain it ; it pro- 
hibited any niolestuUon or information against a 
C’lirktiaii wlio ini&^ikt kill a Jew; in other words, it 
licensed pfeneral pillage and murder. The next 
ordinance of tlie pious Louis was aimed not only at 
tiie usuries, but also at the reiij^iou, of tiie Jews, 
Soineiiiin;^ ot awe miimled willi tlie general feeling 
of detestation against this devoteil race. The Jews 
were susjH'cteil of possessing much dark know- 
ledge, which lliey empIo\ed to wreak their revenge 
on Liiristians. They were in alliance with the evil 
spirits. d'he\ were the ma.sters of many fearful 
secrets and cahalistic sjicdls. A council proiiibited 
their practising as phvsicians, for wiio knew by 
what ashisiance they might heal { The great source 
as W{‘li ot liieir blasphemies against C hrist, as of 
those dangerous and invsterious secrets, was tlieir 
dark and uninteilitiiide Talmud. An edict was 
isBiusl tor the di^struclion of these \oluuies. Four- 
ainl-twenty laris-full of ponderous tomes were 
committed to tli<‘ flames in i^iris, 

C’ould St. [jouis have eonipleled his task, and 
eradiealetl the I'ahnud from tiie hearts ot the Jewish 
peoph% he iniglil iiave shaken the Kabbiiucal |>ower» 
and inllicU'd a fatal hiow u|Kin the religion. Many 
ot tlie wise men 11 i d, to seeure their treasures of 
knowledge. 'I'he emigration was well timed for 
Louis, who wanttni immey for his crusade. The 
goods of the eiiiigrams and tlieir debts were seixed 
lor llu* use of the king. One thing was \et want- 
ing to crow n the cup of misery. Sutw itlisUnding 
his markeil anil indelible fe^Uurei^ in the common 
dress of tJie country, the Isratdile might esca|)e the 
blind fury of the populace. To complete his out- 
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lawry,-aTid to mark liim out as an object of ine- 
vitable persecution, it was ordained that he should 
wear a sort of conspicuous outward brand upon 
his dress : this was called the Rouelle. It was to 
be worn by botli sexes, and consisted of a piece 
of blue cloth on tlic front and on the back of the 
garment. This device originated in the clergv'. 
It was enacted by the Council of Lateran, under 
Innocent the Third, (a pontiff more hostile than 
his predecessors to the Jews,) as a general usage 
througliout Christianity. It was enforced by other 
councils, as at Rouen and at Arles. It was finally 
marie a law of the realm by St. Louis, in the year 
before his death, who thus h(‘(jueath<Ml to the 
miserable subjects, whom he had oppressed during 
his life, a new legacy of shame and calamitv. 

W e arc fatiguerl, our readers also arc perhaps 
equally so, with the dreary prospect which, like 
the desert w'ilderness, still spreads before us. We 
know not w here to look for gleams of Christian 
mercy through these clouds of fanaticism and in- 
justice. In (Jennany, inder^d, the emperors strove 
against the spirit of the age ; that most extraor- 
dinar\' character, Frederick the Second, aggra- 
vated the suspicions which atUiche<l to his Chris- 
tianity, on account of his high-minded resistance to 
the Papal [X)wer, by extending what was deemed 
unchristian protection over this proscribe^! race. 
They brought him intelligence that three* (’hristian 
children had been found dead, at the time of the 
Passover, in the house of a Jew. “ lx*t them be 
buried, tben,'^ coolly replied the pbilosopliic em- 
peror. But the em|>eror rendered the Jews a mom 
effectual service, by instituting ati investigation of 
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the fact, whctlier Jews were bound to murder chil- 
dren on that day. The cause was decided by 
p^ave theologians to tlie acquittal of the Jews from 
tliis monstrous charge. We pass over many 
similar incidents, which show the barbarous cre- 
dulity of the Christians, and jmuse only to relate 
the most extravagant of all. When the victorious 
hordes of the Mongolian Tartars threatened to 
overrun tin? whole of Euro})e, the Jews are said to 
have held a meeting, to have solemnly recognised 
tliis wild people as brethren, descendants of their 
own ancestors, and determined to assist their plans 
of conquest over their Christian oppressors. For 
this jiurpose they made proposals to the emj)eror to 
enter into a feigned league with the fierce savages, 
to suj)])ly them witli the rich wine of the country, 
which they jiromised to mingle with |>oison. Tlie 
w’aggons set forth w ith their freight ; they were 
8to})ped on a bridge over the Danube by a collector 
of tolls ; they insisted on passing free, as being 
employed on a service of \iUil interest to the em- 
pire. The toll-collector suspected their trutli — 
forced open one of the casks — which w as found to 
contain arms. Vet even this talc was received 
with ready credulity. 

The council of Vienna, A.C. 1267, urged still 
farther that most dangerous plan of persecution, 
the total separation of the Jews from the society, 
and consequently from the sympalliies, of their 
felloW'incn. They were interdicted tlie use of 
Christian baths and inns ; Uiey might employ no 
Christian servant, nor farm any loll. A severe 
mulct was thought necessary against their criminal 
connexion with Christian women. They were 
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oommaHcled to wear a diRtinclive dress, a pointed 
cap. There were other elauses enforcinp: the pay- 
ment of dues to the C’hrislian clercr>', respect for 
Christian ceremonies, and the prohibition to all 
Christians to join in social intercourse or to buy 
meat of the Jews. 

In Symin, tlie darkness pathered more slowdy ; 
as the Christian kingdoms trraduaDy encroached 
on the still retreat in IT Mahometans, the Jews seem 
to have chanpcxi their masters with no creat re- 
luctance, and the inmleralion or the jxiliey of the 
sovereiens of Castile and Arairon usually n'frained 
from any act which mitrlil array these* useful sub- 
jects apainst them. The .lews W(‘re still frcNpiently 
entnisted with the administration of tlie finances ; 
and, as tliey were p^Tmitte<l to maintain a loftier 
rank in society, tlwy did not dis‘jraee that rank 
by those* l)ase and extortionate* y>raeuees to vvliich 
lliey sank or w’(*re reduced under less irenerous 
masters : they were respc*cied, and res|KH’l(*(l (henn- 
Re*lve8. Their owai w riler'> rc late the improbable 
historv of a jK*rseeution urnler the tro<Ml Alfonso 
tlie ( haste ; hut, if true, it was little more than a 
court intriiiue of a Chri-^tian endeavouring to stip- 
jdant a Jewish favourite*. On the fatal occasion 
of asfwmihlinp a fanatic mob of c rusaders, they 
did not entirely eHca|K* ; the stonn fell u|Km I *2,000 
Jews who inhahitc'xl Toledo, hut the Kinp Alfonso 
of Castile interfered in the ir behalf, and the Pope, 
Honorius III., ofH*nly rehuke*d all violence, but 
recommended the* cruel measiire of enforeinp a 
drotinctive mark ufKin the elress. During iheHc 
day* of peace, aeveral c*on verts of eminence were 
made to the Church : an open dis]iute was held 
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in Barcelona, between two of the most powerful 
advocates of the two religions ; and the work of 
Raimond Martin, under the quaint title of the 
Daggi’r of the Faith, an extraordinary hook for its 
age, whicli arose out of the controversy, gives no 
mean idea of tlie talents of the disputants. Jewish 
literature and poetry still flourished in this genial 
region. 

We return to France to witness a repetition of 
the same extraordinary proceedings which sig- 
nalized the reign of Philip Augustus : the monarch 
oppressing, and finally expelling the Jews, his 
successor reduced hy liis |K>verty to enter into an 
igm^minious treaty with these exiles, and the inde- 
fatigable Jews as readily returning to undergo the 
same or worse calamities. Philip 111. enforced 
and increast'd the severity of the laws of Louis IX. 
Philip IV. (the Fair), after some vain attempts to 
wean the Jews from their usurious dealings, and to 
enforce their adoption of commercial habits, after 
selling his protection to individuals, and even 
limiting the jiower of the clergy' over their ]>erson8, 
adoj)ted the ])olicy of Philip Augustius, the total 
expulsion of the race. In one day (the 2*2d July* 
1306), the most wealthy Jews of Languedoc were 
seized, their goods sold, and their debts confiscated 
to the crown. The same sw’ene took place in Paris : 
their synagogues were converted into churclies, 
their cemeteries desecrated, their grave-stones tom 
up and used for building. Five years after, whe- 
ther the law of expulsion had been imperfectly 
executed, or many of tliem had 8U)len ba^ to the 

E j of their former abode, or whether they had 
allowed to return to prove their own debts 
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for the advantage of the crown, a second total ex- 
pulsion took place, and the soil of France was for 
a time secured from llie profanation of the feet of 
the circumcised. 

Vet scarcely had the son of Philip the Fair, 
Louis X-, ascended the throne, tlian the disor- 
dered state of lliC royal finances constrained the 
submission of the king and all Ids nobles to tlie 
readmission of the Jews ; and tlie Jews without 
hesitation consented to jmrehase, at a conshlerable 
price, the happiness of inhabiting a land wliere 
they had already been thus plundered and mal- 
treated. Unhappy race — the earth perhaps ofl’ered 
them no safer asyluni ! They were permitted to 
settle in the kingdom of France for twelve years ; 
their cemetcrie.s, tlieir synagogues, and tiieir 
sacred books, were restored ; they were encouraged 
to reclaim before the tribunals such debts as had 
not been recovered by tlie royal commissioners, of 
which they were to receive one-third, the otlicr 
two-thirds went to tlie king. The secret motive 
of tliis mercy is sulhciently clear. But dearly 
did tliey purcliase the precarious life which they 
led in this unseltknl land. The next King, Philip 
the Long, issue<l an ordinance, in some degree 
favourable to tlie Jews on the royal domains, but 
they were exjiosed to the tyranny of their lords 
the barons, to the jealousy of the clergy, and to 
the usurpations of the Inquisition, eagerly watching 
an opportunity to comprehend them within its 
fatal sphere. But these evils, through strong 
faith, — it may be feared, through far stronger 
avarice, — might have been endured. A worse 
and more unforeseen devastation burst upon tlieir 
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heads. This was tlie rising of the peasants. Long 
before, during the captivity of St. Louis, a multi- 
tude of tlic lowest orders had assembled, and an- 
nounced their intention, or rather their Divine 
commission, to rescue their beloved saint and 
king. They had signalized their zeal by great 
barbarities against the Jews. Now a more gene- 
ral commotion took place ; under the guidance 
of a priest and a monk, the ])easants, and shep- 
herds drew togctlier from all quarters : their de- 
sign they jjrobably kne>v not themselves. Some 
vague iirojjliecies were said to be received among 
them, tJiat the Holy Land was to be coinpiered only 
by shepherds and by the poor in spirit. They 
travelled in still in( re.a8ing masses, committing no 
violence or outrage, entreating brea<l at the gates 
of the wondering cities for the love of Gtxl. They 
had neither arms nor discipline — many were with- 
out shoes. The flocks, the labours of the field, 
were abandoned as they passed ; young and old 
fell into their ranks. They niarchetl in a kind of 
order behind a banner with a wliite cross. So 
they traversed the kingdom from Bourges, one 
party northwarvl to Pari'j, where the government 
was a])palled by their apjiearance ; the greatest 
numher spread into Languedoc. They were driven 
only by famine to excesses against their Christian 
brethren, but by the sternest fanaticism to the most 
relentless barbarities against tlie Jews. Every- 
where tliis unhappy raee, which the government 
could not have protected if it would, were pillaged, 
niassaered, or nut to the torture. \\'here they could, 
they fled to the fortified places ; 500 made tlieir 
escape to Verdun, on tlie Garonne; the governor 

VOL. HI. Y 
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gave them a tower to defend ; the shepherds as- 
sailed them, set fire to the gates ; tlie desperate 
Jew s threw their children, in lioj^es of mercy, dov\n 
to tlie besiegers, and slew each other to a man. 

In almost all tlie cities of Languedoc these 
frightful scenes tcK)k place, yet this was hut the 
beginning of sorrows. An epidemic pestilence 
followed in tlie ensuing year. IJut a ]HH>ph‘ in 
such a state of excitement could not look to the 
natural causes of such a visitation, tlie universal 
distress and famine conse<|uent on the general 
abandonment of labour, and tlu* wide-spread de- 
vastation. Dark rumours were propa ‘gated that 
the fountains, and even the riv<‘rs, of the kingdom 
liad been |Hiisoned. Public delestatum ]K)intcd at 
once to the authors of this dire crime, the l^'pers 
and the Jews ; the lx»|jers as the aL^enls, tlie .l<‘ws 
as the prineijials. A eorrespondenct* was said to 
have been detecteil be tween the king of Tunis and 
other infidel kings and the Jews, oflering^ them 
large rewards for lh<dr eo-ojK‘ration in this diabolic 
scheme. The j>oor lejx»rs were first Uirtiireii to 
confess, and on their confession eond<‘nm<*d. The 
Jews* turn came next ; the pojX', John XXI 1. had 
seized the op|H)rtunity of their misery, during^ the 
precx‘ding year, to aggnravate it l>y de nouin ing 
their detestable sorceries and matrie, and b\ c oin- 
manding their Talmuds to be burned. 1'he Papal 
sanction was thus g»^i\'en to the atrocities which 
friilowed. In many provinces, says a chronicler, 
especially hi Aquitaine, the Jews were burned 
without distinction. At ('hinon a deep diu h was 
dug, an enormous pile raised, and 160 of both 
sexes bunted togeluer. Many of them plungc<l 
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into tlic ditch of their own accord, sinp-inpr hymns, 
as thouLdi they were fjoinj? to a wedding’-. Many 
women witli their cliildren threw tlicniselM h in 
to escape forcihlc haptisin. At Paris, those alone 
were burned wlio confessed their crimes, hut the 
richest were d(‘tained in ]>rison to verify tiieir 
confiscatt'd debts. The kinir recei\ed from their 
s]K)iIs I 00,000 livres. 

In the miiist of this, Philip V. died, and th(* heir, 
Kinp^ Cdjar]<‘s IV., graciously panlon-xi the sur- 
vivors, on condition of a larijre payment : .o7,()00 
Iivr(‘s were assc'sscii on the .}(‘ws of Laiifruedoc ; 
llnw were p<‘rnntted to leave their prisons to col- 
lect the sum nspiireil, and then, as th(‘ lieiudit of 
mercy, allowed to tratiier tojrether the rest of their 
efiects and dejiart from tlie kinprdom. A tliird 
time the same stranoo seem* was enactt‘d. A 
second pestilenc(‘, in 134S, completed tht‘ wretch- 
edness of tin' few’ Jew's tliat ri'inaineil in this 
dest)lated (ountry : w Idle themselv(‘> w ere jK'rish- 
inj; by hundreds, the old accusation of jK>i.simintf 
the welLs was n'liew ed, and the sw onl of vengeance 
lei loose l(» waste what tlie platrue liad spared^. 

The Jews, driven in this merciless manner from 
tlie country where their jK)rtion liad been the un- 
rcHiraini'd excesses of the boors, and lep^ttl punish- 
ment as authors of a jjrreat national calamity, the 
j)C8lilence, by winch theinselve.s had suft'eretl so 
drciulftdly — loaded in short witli every popular 
outraj^e and calumny, bejjfau nevt'rtheU'ss to steal 
back into a land where their sordid industry stiU 


• They were received with kindness by CUement \ I , iu 
the territory uf Avijjnou. 
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found a han’cst ; and no sooner were the distresses 
of the kingdom at their height, through the civil 
wars, tlie conquests of the English, and the cap 
tivity of the king (John), than they opened a ne- 
gotiation with the regent to purcliase tlie privilege 
of returning to this land of lawlessness and Mood. 
Menccier, of Vesoul, conducted the treaty on tlie 
part of tlie Jews. The tenns were not finally ar- 
ranged till tlie return of the king, tliongh it seems, 
by tlie appr.intinent of Louis, Count d’Etam|>es, as 
guardian of the Je\^s, that they had entered the 
kingdom during tlie regency. The price of ad- 
mission into the kingdom was fixed at fourteen 
florins for a man and his wife ; for children and 
serv ants, one florin two tournois ; the jiricc of 
residence at seven florins annually for man and 
wife : cliildren and servants, one florin. The 
treaty was for twenty years. Tlie .lews might huy 
houses, jx)88ess synagogues, cemeterie.s, and tlieir 
sacred books. They were no longer under baro- 
nial Jurisdiction, but under the king, represented 
by his oflicer, the guardian of the Jews. 'Hiey 
w’erc free from all other taxes except land-tax. 
Tlie interest of money was fixeci at four deniers 
the livre weekly— <loubie the former standard. 11iey 
might defend their houses and property from un- 
lav^ul attacks. Tliey could not he challeiigeil to trial 
by battle. Tliey were not to be compelled to hear 
Cliristian sermons. Finally, all their former pri- 
vileges were confirmed. For some time the |)<)- 
sition of the Jews seemeil materially improved ; 
though still pursiuxl by the clergy and the jieoph? 
with unmitigated hatr^, they had dctacluHi the 
crown from the hostile confcaeracy. In Langue- 
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doc the clergy published an excommunication 
against all who should furnish the Jews with fire, 
water, bread, or wine. The civil power, the Mar- 
shal d'Audenham, interposed, and repressed the 
fiery zeal of the church. Charles the Fifth re- 
newed the treaty, first for six, afterwards for ten 
years. The crown began to have open dealings 
with, and to raise loans from, the Jews. The 
prudent Menecier de Vesoul, their acknowledged 
representiitivc, appears to have conducted their 
aftairs with great mldrcss; tlie worst grievance 
must have been their being still compelled to 
wear a distinguishing mark upon their dress ; but 
even this they obUiined permission to lay aside on 
a journey. But with their wealth, their danger in- 
evitably increased. Whether honest or usurious, 
their gains were wrung from an iinjx)verished no- 
bility and jK'ople. During the administration of 
the Duke of Anjou, a tumult took place, arising 
out of the heavy burthens of the j>eople. Tlie 
nobles cried aloud for tlic expulsion of the Jews ; 
the jHU)ple wreaked their rage partly on the ar- 
chives where tlieir debts were registered, partly on 
the Jews, who were pillaged and slain, their cliil- 
dren torn from their mothers' anns, and carried to 
the churches to be baptizcnl. The strong arm of 
autliority allayed for a time, but could not suppress, 
the brooding stonn of ])opular emotion. During 
the early part of the reign of Charles the Sixth, 
tlie Jews were treated with equity and considera- 
tion ; in the frequent disputes which arose about 
the registering and recovery of their debts, they 
obtained equal justice ; in one res^'ct alone they 
were unfortunate— they were withdrawn from the 
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Special jurisdiction of the kin^, and submitted to 
the ordinary' tribunals. But tiie distresses of tiie 
country still increased ; with tlie distresses, tlie 
difhculty of obtain ing money : every order lay at 
the mercy of the money-lender. But fonner ca- 
lamities did not teach the Jews moderation ; re- 
gardless that they were arraying against themselves 
both nobles and j)eople, they went on accumulating 
their perilous riches, till, like a thunderclap, tlie 
fatal edict burst upon them, commanding them 
once more to evacuate Uie kingdom, though on 
milder terms, with the liberty of receiving all debts 
due to them, ami of selling their pro|)crty. The 
cause of this change in the royal j>olicy is pro- 
bably to be sought in the malady of the unhap|>y 
king. His confessor was jicrj>etually at his ear, 
urging to the disordered and melancholy monarch 
the sm of Uius protecting an accursed people from 
the miseries to which they were deservedly doomed 
by tlie wrath of God. The nobles bated them as 
debtors, the jxjople as fanatics. The (|u<*en w as won 
over, and the advice of those few wise counsellors 
who represented tlie danger of depriving the 
country' of the industr)' of such a tlniving and 
lalxirious community, was overborne by more 
stem aiivisers. An accusation made witliout proof 
against the Jews of i’aris, of tiie murder of a 
convert Ui the (Jiurch, aggravaU*d tlie jiopular 
fury. Four of tlie most weailliy were scourged 
two succesdve Sundays in all the cross-roads of 
Paris, and bought their lives at die price tif 1 8,000 
francs. Tlic rest were allowixl a month to wind 
up their alTairs; and the whole Jewish community 
for the last tiinc tlie borders of France^ 
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for a long and an indefinite period of banish- 
ment. 

The histor\* of the German Jews during the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries displays llie same 
dreary jneture of a |>eople, generally sortlid, some- 
times ojmlent, holding their wealth and their lives 
on the most [irecarious tenure. No fanatic monk 
set the populace in commotion, no public calamity 
took phice, no atrocious or extravagant report was 

C gated, but it fell u{>on the heads of this un- 
^ ^ ; caste. Fatal tumults were caused by the 
march of the Flagellants, a set of mad entliusiasts, 
who passed through the cities of Germany, pre- 
ceiled hy a crucifix, and scourging their naked and 
bleeding hacks as they went, as a punishment for 
their own offences and those of the Christian world. 
Tlicse fanatics aU>ned as they siipj>osed, rather 
tlian aggravattnl, their sins against the (iod of 
mere y, hy plundering and murdering the Jews in 
Frankfort and other places. The same ilark 
stories were industriously j>rof>agated, readily be- 
liev(‘d, and ferociously avengeil, of fountains 
poisoned, children crucified, the Host stolen and 
outraged. The |)Ovver of their liege lord and 
einjwror, evtm uheii exerted for their protection, 
was hut sliglilly respected and feebly enforced, 
especially where every province and almost every 
city had or claimed an independent jurisdiction. 
Still |K*r8ccuted iu one city, lliey fled to another, 
and thus spread over tlie whole of Germany, 
Silesia, Brandenburgh, Bohemia, Litlmania, and 
Poland — opjiressed by the nobles, anatliematized 
by the clergy, haU‘d as rivals in trade by the 
burghers in Uie commercial cities, despised and 
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abhorred by the populace. Of the means bv 
which the general hatred was exasperated and 
kept alive, we will select one legend (the story 
has its parallel in almost every counlr)), which 
is commemorated, to their infinite? sliame, in the 
enlightened city of Brussels to the present dav, 
by a solemn procession of the clergy, and the 
exposition of the Host. It is taken from a book 
regularly reprinted and sold, and which all faith- 
ful members of the church are directed to receive 
as undoubted truth, because “charity helieveth 
all things!!” — A Jew, named Jonathan of En- 
ghien, desired to possess himself of the conse- 
crated Host in order to treat it with the sacri- 
legious insult by w hich that impious race delighted 
in showing their hatre<l to C hristianity. He 
applicnl to one John of I^ouvain, whose pov(‘rty 
could not resist the bribe of sixty golden coins, 
called moutons d’or. John mounted by night into 
the cha[K?l of St. Catlicrine, stole the pix with its 
sacred contents, and convex ed it to Jonathan. 
Tlic Jew, triumphant in his iniejuity, assembled 
his friends, when tliey blasphemed the Host in 
the most impious manner, hut abstained from 
piercing it with their knives till the aj)proaching 
Good Friday. In the mean time, on account 
of the murder of their son, Jonathan’s wife per- 
suade^l him to migrate to Brusstds. There the 
Host was borne into the synagogue, treate<l with 
the grossest insult, then pierced with knives. 
The blood pourecl forth profusely, hut the ob- 
durate Jews, uninovc?d by the miracle, dispersed 
tranquilly to their homes. Having done this, 
tliey resolved to send their treasure to Cologne. 
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Tliey made choice of a woman, unfortunately 
for tliem, secretly converted to the Catholic faith, 
as the hearer. Her poverty, but not her will, 
consented : but during the night, seized with 
remorse of conscience, she determined to de- 
nounce the crime to the clerg\*. Tlie conse- 
quences may be antici{jated : all the Jews were 
arrested, put to the torture, convicted, condemned 
to be tom by red-hot pincers, anrl then burned 
alive. The picture of their sufierings as they 
writhed on tlie stake is exhibited with horrid 
coolness, or rather satisfaction, in the book of the 
legend. And this triumph of the faitli, supjx)rted, 
it is said, by many miracles, is, to the present 
day, commemorated in one of the first Christian 
cities in Europe. 
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In llie (lark ages England was not advanced be- 
yond the other nations of Euroj)e in tlie civil or 
religious wisdom of toleration. While tlie sove- 
reign authority — that of the pope in Italy, of the 
emperor in Germany, and of the kings in Spain — 
frequently held in check the fierce animosities of 
tlie nobles, the clergy', and lint ]H)])ulace, against 
their Israelitish subjects; with rare exceptions the 
kings of England, like those of France, joined in 
the inhuman and imjK)litic confederacy against 
tlieni. There were Jews in England under the 
Saxons. The ecclesiastical constitutions of Eg- 
bright. Archbishop of York, A.C*. 740, prohibit 
Christians from ap}>oaring at Jeuish feasts. They 
are namcnl in a charter to the monks of Croyland, 
A.(’. 833. They 'are said to liave purchased from 
'W illiam the Conejueror the right of setth'ment in 
tin* country. His son, William Rufus, shockt'd the 
devout feelings of his people, by his open inter- 
course with the enemies of Christ. He appointed 
a public debate in London between the two par- 
and profanely swore, “ by tlie face of St 
Luke,'' lliat if the Rabbins defeated the Bishops, 
bo would turn Jew himself. The Jews boasted 
that they obtained the victor)', while tlie trem- 
bling jicople, in a Uiunder-stonn and an earth- 
quake, recogniseil tlie wrath of God against the 
irreligious king. But William w'as unmoved ; he 
received at Rouen the complaint of certain Jews, 
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that their children had been setluced to the pro- 
fession of Christianity. Their petition was sup- 
|K)rted by a Iil)eral offer of money. Many, eitlnn- 
from conviction or confidinp: in the kind’s }>ro- 
tection, ai)jured their new faith. One Steplien 
ofi’ered siAty marks for his son's restoration to 
Judaism, but the son luid the coura^H‘ to resist 
the imijerious monarch. ‘‘Get thee hence, tjuickly,’' 
said the king, “ and obey, or, by the face of 
St. Luke, I will cause thine eyes to be plucked 
out of thine head.” The young man tem[M rately 
adlicred to his determination. The kintx \ielded, 
on which the Jew demanded hack his money ; 
tlie monarch unwillingly restored lialf. Rufus gave 
still deejjcr ofl'ence, by farming to Jews the \acant 
bishoprics. During this reign Jews were esUi- 
blish^ in Oxford and in London. In the former 
city they had three halls, for the accommodation 
of youth : — Lombard Hall, Moses Hali, and 
Jacob Hall. They taught Hebrew to Christian 
as well as Jewish students. Tiiey were not, liow- 
ever, permitted a burial-ground — their only eeine- 
ter\' was in St. Giles, Crinplegate, in Lonilon.** 
As history is silent about them for a short js’riiKl, 
we may conclude that tla?y were growing in 
opulence, and, consequently, in public detehUition. 
In the lOtli of Stephen the same dark tales 
began to be bruited abro«'ui which were so readily 
cit^ited on the C'ontiiient ; — they art* sitid to 
liavc crucified a youth at Norwich. “Tliis crime,” 
theur historian shrewdly observes, “ they are 

* They afterwards obtained a |neoe of bitrial-gruuiid, the 
iite OB which tbs beaoithd tower and jmrt of Magdidene 
C'oilaga stand. 
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never said to have practised but at such times 
as the king w«a8 manifestly in want of money/’ 
The same atrocity was imputeil to them at Glou- 
cester, and at St. Edinondsbur\'. At the latter 
place the churchmen derived further advantage 
besides aggravating the general hatred against the 
Jews ; — the body of the youth was intt'ired with 
great solemnity, and his tomb wrought frequent 
miracles. Nor did the king (Henrv' the S(*cond) 
overlook this favourable opportunity for filling his 
coffers: twelve years before, lie had extorted a 
large sum from the Jews — oOOO marks — and 
banished many, probably those who refiised to 
accede to his terms. Other anecdotes illustrate 
their increasing wealth and unpopularity. They 
are chargtHl with luaving lent money to some of the 
aflventurers for Ireland, who undertook that enter- 
prise contrarv' to the king’s order ; and with re- 
ceiving in pil'd ge some of the sacred treasures of 
the church of St. Edmondsbury : it is to Ix' liopcnl 
tlmt this transaction had no connexion with the 
horrible charge related above.* The nu>st re- 

Others,” says the author of Anglia Juduica, “ were 
grown so presumptuous as to scotf at and ridicule the highest 
diguitories of the church.” For we read that a certain Jew, 
having the honour about this time to travel towarils Shnws- 
biuy , in company with Richanl Feche, archdeacon of Mal- 
pas, in (Ihesliin*, and a reverend dean, whose name was 
IXwUle, amongst other discomrse, which they condescended 
to entertam him with, the archdeacon told him that his 
jiurisdicliun was so largo os to reach from a {dace culled 
111 Street, all along till they came to Malpas, and took in a 
wide circumference of country. To which the infidel, Udng 
more witty than wise, immediately rejiUeti, ** Say you so, 
Sir ? God grant me, then, a good deliverance. For it seems 1 
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markable evidence of their wealth is, that at a 
parliament held at Northampton, to raise a tax 
for an expedition to the Holy Land, the whole 
Christian })opulation was assessed at 70,000/. — 
the Jews alone at 60,000/. The abandonment of 
the expedition, and the death of the king, pre- 
vented the levying of this cnonnous burthen. But 
Henr} *s death, insteatl of relieving them from oj>- 
pression, was the accidental cause of a worse 
calamity — it gave an occasion for all the jiassions, 
which had long been brooding within the hearts 
of the iKiople, to break forth into fierce and un- 
disguised hostility. The whole nation crowded to 
the coronation of the brave Richard the First. 
Among the rest the Jews were eager to offer their 
allegiance, and to a<linire tiie sjilendour of the 
spectacle. They came in such apparel as suited 
the occasion, and were prepared with costly offer- 
ings to the new sovereign. But the jealous cour- 
tiers, and the whole people, demanded the exclusion 
of such notorious sorcerers from tlie royal presenc e, 
who were likely to blast all the prosperity of the 
reign by their ill-omened aj>jjearance. Pcreinp- 


aro ridm^ in a coiuUry where Siu i» tlw archileacon, and the 
Dec'll hinnieir the dean — w)H*re the i*nt ranee inln Die areh- 
deaconry ij» 111 Strwf, and the |»;oiiig from it Had Steju* 
alluding to the French word» “ PfeW ai»d Maljian" Our 
author in grievounly offended at them* hlM^rttcH Ix'ing taken 
with Mich reverend {)entonage» ; Init cluiritahly c(»ucludt^, 
that so facetious a Jew would hardly luive U-eu cunrenked in 
such tragical crimes as they were charged with. 'Hie story 
rather luiiicatea that tlie clergy and llie Jews mmn tinie^ met 
on terms of amitv ; and it is curious as showing tlieunxturo 
of French and ]2i]glisli which seems to have prevailed iu the 
language of the time. 
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tory orders were issued that none should be ad- 
mitted. A few strangers incautiously ventured, 
supposing themselves unknown, into the abbey ; 
they were detected, maltreated, and dragged forth, 
half dead, from the church. The new s spread like 
w ild fire ; the jK)pulace rose at once, broke open 
the houses of the Jews which they suspected, and 
found, to conceal under a modest exterior incal- 
culable wealth : they pillaged and set fire on all 
sides. The king sent the chief justiciary', Sir 
Richard Glanville, to arrest the tumult. Avarice 
and hatred were too strong fur authority, and 
during the whole night the scene of plunder and 
havcK* went on. The king, when the j>cople, 
satiated with their booty, had retired, ordered a strict 
investigation. Many were apprehended — three 
were liangetl ; but sucli seems to have been the state 
of the ]mblic feeling, that the government either 
would not, or dared not, revenge the wrongs 
inflicted on tlie Jews : of the three, two suffered 
for robbing a Christian, on pretence of his being 
a Jew' ; one for setting fire to the house of a Jew, 
which burned down the next, belonging to a Chris- 
jan. One Benedict, to save his life, had submitted 
:o bajitism. He ap|jealed to the king to release 
lini from his compulsory engagement. Tlie king 
•eferred this new case to the Archbishop of Can- 
erbury, w ho w'as present. The archbishop Bald- 
win, who was more used to handle the baUle-a.\e 
ban to turn over tomes of casuistry, answered, 
hough bluntly, perhaps witli more plain sense 
Jian his more Icarncil brethren might have done, 

‘ Why, if he is not willing to become a servant of 
jiod, he must even continue a servant of the devil.** 
VOL. ill. z 
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Tlie 111161111X0111*0 of llie vongeance wroup^ht bv llio 
ritizcHs of London on tlio oiieniies of tlio Lord, 
probably likewise of the rich spoil ihoy had ol>- 
taineih spread rapitlly throughout the country'. All 
England was then swanniiig with fanatic friars 
preachiiiLT the Cnisade, and fierce soldiers, of all 
classes, who had taken up the cross. The example 
of London sounded like a tocsin, and directed 
their yet untried zeal and valour against the \w‘alth 
and the infidility of the Jews. At Norwich, at 
Kdinondshun*, at Stamford, tin*. Jews were plun- 
dertMl, maltreated, slain. At Lincoln they took 
timely waniinir — and, with the connivance of the 
governor, secured iheinselxes aiul their more \alu- 
able effects in the castle. At \'ork, more disas- 
trous scenes took place. Benedict, the rclapsixl 
convert, was a native of that city, hut died in 
London of the ill-usiige he had receixed. Ills 
friend Jacimus (Joachim) returned to ^ Ork with 
the sad intelligence ; hut scarcely had he arrixed 
when he found the city in a suite of llie most 
alanuiiig excitement. The house of Benedict, a 
spat'ious building, was attacked: the vxih* and 
ciiildren of Beneilict, with many others xxho had 
fleil there as to a place of stnnigth, were murderetl ; 
the house burned to tlie ground. Joachim, xxilh 
the wealthiest of the Jews, took refuge in the 
caatle with tlieir most valuable effiK-ts ; those who 
were not sufficiently expoditious were put to the 
sword — ncitiicr age nor sex was resj)ccled ; a few 
only escaped hy submitting to baptism. 

The Jew's within the citadel, whether on gmid 
grounds or not, sus|jected Uiat secret negotiations 
were going on between tiie governor of tlie castie. 
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and the populace, for their surrender ; the go- 
vernor, it ^^as subtly spread abroad among them, 
was to be repaid for his treachery by a large share 
of the jilunder. The desperate men felt lliat they 
Jiad but one alternative ; they seized the opportu- 
nity of the govenior's absence in the town, closed 
the gates against liiin, and boldly manned the cita- 
del. The sheriff of the county ha}»}>ene<l to be in 
the town with an armed force. At the persuasion 
of the indignant governor, and the }K)pulace, he 
gave the signal for attack; l>at, alarmed at the 
frantic fury witli which the rabble svvarmeii to the 
assault, he endeavoured to revoke his fatal order, 
but in vain. A more influential body, the clergy, 
0|K‘nlv urged on the besiegers. A canon regular, 
of the Preinonstratensian order, stiH>d in the midst 
of the ferocious multitude, in his surplice, shouting 
aloud, “ Destroy the enemies of C'lirist ; destroy 
the (‘ueniies of C lirist.'’ Evi ry morning this 
fierce cimrchman took the sacrament, and then 
proceeded to his post, where he jR.»risiied at length, 
crushed by a great stone from the battlements. 
The besieged, after a manful resistance, found 
tlieir fate unavoidable. A council was summoned. 
Their Rabbi, a foreigner, a man educated in one 
of their schools of learning, atid universally re- 
Bpected for his j)rofmind knowledge of the Law, 
rose up. Men of Israel,” he said, “ the Uodof 
our I’athers, to whom none can say, ‘ \\ hat doest 
thou { ’ calls upon us to die for our Law. Death is 
inevitable ; but we may yet choose vvhetber we 
will die speinJily and nobly, or ignouuniously, 
after horrible tonnenls and the most barbarous 
usage — my advice is, that we voluntarily render up 
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our souls to our Creator, and fall by our own 
hands. The deed is both rea8onal)lc, and accord- 
ing to the Law, and is sanctioned by the example 
of our most illustrious ancestors/' The old man 
sat down in tears. The assembly was divided ; 
some declared that he had spoken wisely : otliers 
that it was a hard saying. The Rabbi arose again, 
and said, “ Let tliose who approve not of my pro- 
posal, depart in j)ea< e." Some few obeyed, and 
left the place — tlie greater number remained un- 
moved u|>on tlieir scats. They tlien arose, col- 
lected their most jweeious efifects, burnetl all tliat 
was combustible, and buried the rest. They set 
fire to the castle in many places, cut the tliroats 
of tlieir wives and children, and then their ow n. 
The Rabbi and Joacliim alone survived. The 
place of honour was reserved for the Rabin ; he 
first slew Joachim, then pierced liimself to the 
heart. Tlic next morning llie pojiulace rushed to 
the assault with their accustomed fur\'. They be- 
held flames bursting from e\ery part of the castle ; 
and a few miseralile wreldies, with supidications 
and wild cries, running to and fro on tlie halllc- 
nients, who relatc<l the fate of their companions; 
they entreated mercy ; they ofl’ered to submit to 
baptism. No sooner were the lenns accepted, 
and the gates o}>ened, than the fanatic multitude 
injured in, and jiul every living being to the sw onL 
Sot content with this triumpli, they ruslicd to tlie 
cathedral, detnunded all the bonds and obligations, 
which liail been laid up there in the archives, and 
cast them all into an enormous bonfire. The king 
might pcrhajis have forgiven tlieir fonner crime, 
the massacre of liis unofi'eiiding subjects, but this 
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was an inex])iable offence — treason a; 2 :ain 8 t his 
exchequer — as all these debts would have fallen 
to the Crown. Geoffrey Rydal, Bishop of Ely, 
the C’banccllor, was sent to York, to investij^ate 
the affair, but the ringleaders of the riot fled for a 
tinu! to Scotland, the chief citizens entered into 
recoprnizances j nor does it appear that any persons 
paid the penalty of the law for this atrocious mas* 
sacrc, by which 500 or 1500 men (the numbers 
vary) were jnit to death. 

On his return from captivity, Richard directetl 
his attention to the affairs of the Jews ; the justices 
on their circuits were orderetl to inquire who were 
the murderers, and what became of the property 
which had been seized : all who were in posses- 
sion of these effects, and had not compounded by a 
fine, were to be brought to justice. Tlie whole 
community was placed under certain statutes. Tlie 
Jew.s were formally recognised as belonging to the 
Crown. Their property was to be registered, on 
pain of forfeiture. No bonds or obligations were 
to be valid, unless made in the presence of two 
lawyers, Jews, two lawyers, Christians, with two 
public notaries, and enrolled ; a fee to tlie Crown 
was due on the enrolment of every bond. Two 
justices of the Jews were ap{>ointed, who attended 
at the exchequer to 8U})erintend this important 
branch of tlie royal revenue ; there was likewise 
an officer named the Jew’s’ Esclieator. 

John, previous to his accession, had probably 
many dealings with tlie Jews ; he knew tlicir value, 
as a source of revenue, and commenced his reign 
with heauing favours ujkju them, by which more 
were daily tempted to settle in the kingdom. It 
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might aimost seem that this weak ami unprincijiletl, 
but crafty prince, had formed a dclilx'rale scheme 
of allowing them Xi, accumulate amj)le treasiin s, in 
order that hereafter he might reap a richer harvest 
of plunder, and render himself inde|K*ndent of Ins 
unruly subjects. Their High-priest receivid a 
patent for his ofhce from the king. He was styled 
in the deed, “ our Beloved and our Friend ” 
(dilectus et familtana nostrr.) The next year a 
charter was issued, restoring the Jews in Kmjland 
and Normandy to all the privileges enjoyed under 
Henr\' the First. They might sc*ttle where they 
pleased ; they might hold lands and fees, and take 
mortgages. They were to he tried onlv in the 
king’s court, or l)efore the governors of his royal 
castles. Their oath was valid as evidencf' — a 
Christian and a Jewish witness were of ( (jual 
weight. In disputes with ( hristians, Jews were 
to he tried by their own j*eers. They might freely 
buy and sell, excepting the sacreil vessels and 
furniture of tlie Church. All the subjects of the 
realm were called ujion to protect tlie Jews and 
their chattels, as the chattels of the king. Four 
thousand marks were paid for this charU*r. By 
another statute, ih(*ir own suits were to he ch ti'r- 
mUK^d by their own Law. The favour of John 
was not likely to conciliate that of his 8uhj<‘( is. 
All classes looked on the Jews with darker i<‘a- 
lousv. The same defamatory tales were ref seated 
of iKeir crucifying children ; and the citizens of 
London, probably envious of their opulenec, 
treated Uiem witli many indignities. The king 
wrote a strong rebuke to the mayor and to the 
barons of London, in which he commended the 
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Jews to their protection, stating that lie attributed 
the recent outrages only to the fools, not to the 
di.screet citizens, of the metropolis : on a su<l(len, 
iin])ati(Mn, as it were, that any part of his subjects 
should suppose him capable of a long eflbrt of jus- 
tice, or yielding with his accustomed weakness to 
the immediate pressure of his nccessiU(‘s, or per- 
haps rejoicing in thus liaving prepared liiinself 
subjects for sjMiliation, in whose behalf neitiier the 
imperious nor his refractory barons would 

interfere, John j»asscd to Uie extreme of cruelty 
against the miserable Jews. Every I sratdite, with- 
out distinction of age or sex, was imprisoned, 
their wealth confiscated to the excluMpier, and the 
most cniel torments extorted from tiie reluctant 
the confession of their secret treasures. The 
8tor\' of the Jew of liristol is well known, who 
was to lost' a tooth a day till he hetravetl his 
hoards. Ton thoiiHand marks of silver were rt‘- 
(juired of ihi.s wt'allhv merchant ; ht* ohstinatelv 
lost seven tet^lh, and saved the rest bv piving 
the ransom dt*manded. The king giiined 60,000 
marks by tins atrocious proceeding. A second 
lime demands ctjually extravagant were made; and 
these unhappy wnHches, who paid so dearly for 
the privilege of being the vassals of Uie Crorni, 
wen* still furllier plundered by the barons, as be- 
longing to the king. Their trt'asures in London 
were stdzed, and their ht)use8 demolished to repair 
tlu* walls, by these sU ni assertors of the lilnTticH 
of tlie lantl. Vet the regulations rt'laling to the 
Jews in the (ireat C’harler, though not |H'rhap^ 
quite equitable, were by lu) means wanting m 
nioderntion. If a man died in debt to a Jew, the 
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debt bore no interest, till the heir came of acre. 
Tile wife was to receive her dower, and the eliil- 
dren their maintenance ; the debt was to be dis- 
charpred out of the residue. 

Tlic first act of the Guardians of the Realm un- 
der Henrv* the Third, was to release the Jews who 
were in prison, and to ap|)oint twenty- four bur- 
gesses of every town where they resided, U> j)rotect 
tlieir persons and property'. Tfiey were exempted 
from spiritual jurisdiction, and amenable only to 
the king and his judges ; but they wt*re com- 
mandeni to wear a distinctive mark on their dress, 
ttvo 8trij)C8 of white cloth or parchment. But the 
avowed protection of the Crown could not shield 
them from the jealousy of tlie merchants whose 
trafllic they injured, the hatred of the people, and 
the bigotry of the clergy. Tlie Wardens of the 
Cinque Ports imprisonetl several Jews on their 
landing in England. The government interfered, 
but enacted that all Jews shoidd report themselves 
and be enrolled by the justices of the Jews imme- 
diately on tlieir landing, and not quit the kingdom 
t^rain without a passport. But the Church \^as 
their more implacable enemy: among many en- 
actments, similar to those wliich hail been passtni 
in other kingdoms (one against Jews keeping 
Christian slavcii), Stephen Langton, Archbishop 
of Cant<*rburv, and Hugh of Wells, Bishop of 
Lincoln, proliibited all C’hristians, on fear of 
ecclesiastical censure, from selling them the ne- 
cessaries of life. The Crown again interfercnl, 
and commanded all good subjects to defy tlie spi- 
ritual interdict But these days of peace, did not 
continue long— they offered too great temptation 
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to ail impoverished king, in pcrjietual contest with 
his subjects. Their oflcnces were said to call for 
punishment — they dared to sue even the clergy on 
their bonds ; probably in England, as in other 
countries, their sordid spirit, ever watchful to 
make reprisals on societ)', might give countenance 
to many scarcely perhaps exaggerated stories of 
their usurious extortions. A crime was now' laid 
to their charge, much more probable than the tales 
of their crucifS ing children — ^their tampering with 
and clipping the coin of the realm. A sudden de- 
mand was made (A.C. 1230) of a third of their 
movables, to be paid into the Excliequer. It was 
followcil in two years by another of 18,000 marks ; 
in 1236, by a third of 10,000 marks*. Yet the 
royal confidence in the inexhaustible resources of 
tile Jews, and tlie popular prejudice that they 
could only be supplied by nefarious, if not by ma- 
gical or supernatural means, were confirmed not 
only by the discliarge of these enormous demands, 
but by other indications of opulence, w hich could 
not be drained even by such unprecedented exac- 
tions. The daughter of Hamon, a Jew of Here- 
ford, paid to the king 5000 marks as a relief. A 
baron’s heir paid for his barony only 100 marks— 
a knight's fee 100 shillings. Aaron of York com- 
iK)undeil for a payment of 100 marks a-year to be 
free from taxes. Aaron solemnly declartnl to 
Matthew Paris, that tlie king had exacttnl from 
him in seven years 30,000 marks of silver — be- 
sides 200 of gold, paid to the queen. Yet a few 

* About this period a house was opened in London for the 
reception of Jewish conrerls ; it was in Chancery Lane. Its 
site It DOW occupied by the Rolls. 
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years after, the nation beheld the curious spectacle 
of a Jewish Parliament regularly smnnioned. 
Writs were issued to the sheriffs, with most ex- 
traordinary’' menaces of punishment in cast' of 
disobedience, to return six of the richest Jews 
from the more considerable towns, two from those 
where they were fevier in number*. This parlia- 
ment met, and, like other parliaments, wjis gra- 
ciously informed by the sovereign that he must 
have money — 20,000 marks was the sum <lc- 
manded. His Majesty’s faithful Jews could boast 
no parliamentary privileges, nor were j)emntU»d to 
demand freedom of debate. They were sent home 
to collect the money as 8pee<lily as j)os8ible ; it 
was to be assessed and levied among lh<rni8elves ; 
and as tins enormous charge was not immediately 
forthcoming, the collectors were seizcil, with their 
wives and cliildrcn, their goods and chattel.s, and 
imprisoned. 

Our history lias a melancholy sameness — jmr- 
petual exactions, the means of enforcing them ibf- 
fering only in their degn*es of cruelty. Tlie Parlia- 
ment began to consider that these extra* »rd inary 
succours ought at least to rtdiev** tin* rest of the 
nation. They liegan to irK|uir(' into the king*s 
resources from this (juarler, and llie king (<m- 
sente^l that one of the two juKticcs of the Jews 
should be ap]K>inted by i^arliament. But tiie ba- 
rons thought more of easing lliemseives tlian of 
protecting die oppressed. I'he next ye^r a new 
demand of SOOO marks was made, under |>ain of 

* Southampliio snd NtnveaMi** had ptdilhmoil (list no 
Jinrt mtgbt be pennitted t4i retide within thsir walU. Tliis 

jjriv liege was exteodifd tn (Hher townii. 
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being transported to Ireland; and, lest they should 
witlidrtnw their families into places of concealment^ 
they were for))idden, under the penalty of outlawry 
and confiscation, to remove wife or child from their 
usual place of residence. During the next three 
years 6(h000 marks more were levied. How then 
was it possible for any traftic, however lucrative, 
to endure such perpetual exactions I The reason 
must b(‘ found in the enormous interest of money, 
which seems to have been considered by no means 
immoderate at fifty jiercent. ; certain Oxford scho- 
lars thought themselves relieveil by being con- 
strained to pay only twoj>ence weekly on a debt 
of twenty shillings. In fact, the rivalry of more 
successful usurers seems to hav(‘ afflicted the dews 
more deejdy than the exorbitant demands of the 
king, lliese were the ('aorsini, cliiefly lUilian bank- 
ers, though named from the town of Cahors, em- 
ployi‘<l by the Pope to collect his revenue. It was 
the practice of these |)ersons, under the sanction of 
their principal, to lend money for three months 
without interest, hut afterwards to n'ceive five jier 
cent, monthly, till the debt was tlischargefl : the 
fonner device was to exempt tliem from the charge 
of usury. The king, at one time, attempted to ex- 
jM'l this new swarm of hnaists ; hut ihev asserted 
their aiitiiority frv»m the Pop, and the monarch 
trembled. Nor were their own Ixxlv alwavs fiiith- 
fid to the Jews. A certain Ahraliam, who lived at 
Berkhamptead and \\ allingford, with a beautiful 
wife w ho bore the heathen name of Flora, was ac- 
cumi of treating an image of the V irgin with most 
indecent contumely ; he was sentencetl to prpe- 
tual imprisonment, but releasetl on the interventjott 
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of Richard, Earl of Cornwall, on payment of 700 
marks. He was a man, it should seem, of infa- 
mous character, for his hrelhren accused him of 
coining, and offered 1000 marks rather than he 
should be released from prison. He revenged him- 
self by laying information of plots and conspiracies 
entered into by the whole people, and the more 
probable charge of concealment of their wealth 
from the rapacious hands of the king. This led 
to a strict and severe investigation of their pro- 
perty. 

The distresses of the king increased; and jis his 
Parliament resolutely refused to mainUiin his ex- 
travagant exjienditurc, nothing remained but to 
drain still farther the veins of the Jews. Tlie 
office was delegate<l to Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
his brother, who, from his wealth, tlie king might 
consider jiossesse*! of some secret for accumulating 
riches from hidden sources. Tlie Rabbi illias was 
deputed to wait on the prince, expressing the 
unanimous detenni nation of all the Jews to <^uit 
the country, rather than submit to further bur- 
thens — their trade was ruincHl by the C'aorsini ; 
they could scarcely live on the miserable gains 
they now obtained. Tlieir departure from the 
country was a vain Imast, for whither should they 
(TO ? The edicts of the King of France had closed 
that countr)^ against them, and the inhospitable 
world scarcely afford e<l a place of refuge. Earl 
Richard treated them with leniency, and accepted 
a smalt sum. But the next year the king renewed 
bis demands — his declaration affected no disguise : 

It is dreadful to imagine the debts to which I 
am bound. By the face of God, they amount to 
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200,000 marks ; if I should say 300,000, I should 
not go beyond the truth. Money I must have, 
from any place, from any person, or hy any means.’’ 
Tlie king’s acts display as little dignity as his 
proclamation. He actually sold to his brotlier 
Kichard all the Jews in the realm for 5000 marks, 
giving him full power over their property and per- 
sons: — our records still preserve tlie terms of this 
extraonlinar}' bargain and sale. Popular opi- 
nion, which in the worst times is some restraint 
u})on the arhiUiry oppressions of kings, in this case 
would rather a])])laud the utmost barbarity of the 
monarch, than commiserate the wretchedness of 
the victims ; for a new tale of the crucifixion of 
a ('hristian child, called Hugh of Lincoln, was 
now spreading horror throughout the country. 
Tlie fact was confirmed by a solemn trial, and the 
conviction and execution of the criminals. It was 
])roved, accortling to the mode of j^roof in those 
days, that the child had been stolen, fattened on 
bread and milk for ten days, and crucifietl in the 
presence of all the Jews in England. But the 
earth could not endure to be an accomplice in tlie 
crime; it cast up the burknl remains, and the 
aftVighted criminals were obliged to throw it into 
a well, where it was found by the mother — the 
body was canonized, and pilgrims crowdtHl to the 
('hurch of Lincoln, to jmy their devotions before 
the infant martyr. Great part of this story refutes 
itself ; hut we have already admitletl tlie possibility, 
tiiat among the ignorant and fanatic Jews there 
might he some who, exasjicrated hy tlie constant 
rcjietition of this charge, might brood over it so 
long as at lengtli to be tempted to its {lerpeiraiion. 
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How^ deeply this ieg^end suuk into the public mind, 
may be conceivecl from CMiaucer’s Prioress’s 
Tale : — 

“ O youii^ II cw of Lincoln, slain also 
By cursed Jews, as it is notable.” 

Tlie rest of the reigit of Henr\' the Tliird passed 
away with the same unmitig:ated oppressions of 
tlie jews ; whicli the Jews, no doubt, in some de- 
grree revenged b\ their extortions from tlie pt'ople. 
The contest U^lw een tlie royal and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over the Jews was arrantred by certain 
constitutions, set fortli by the king in council. By 
these laws no Jew could reside in the kingdom, 
but as the king’s serf. Service w as to be jierfornied 
in the sviiagogue in a low tone, so as not to oflend 
the ears of Christians. The Jews were forbidden 
to have Christian names for their children. 

Tlie Jews liad probably jiasscd back to the crown, 
on the election of Hichard asking of the Romans. 
Tliey were again sold to iVince i:klward ; by 
Prince Edward, as they probably thougbl a more 
din* calamity, made over to ('crtain merchants of 
Dauphiny. \'et, after the battle of Lew es, the Jew » 
of Ixmdou, Lincoln, and Nonliajn{}ton, were plun- 
dered, as having tonspired vvitli the king against 
his barons. Tlie king gave countenance to tliese 
sinister reports, by bretikiiig his bargain with the 
piirie4“, and resuming the Jews into his own power ; 
and from this time lie seems to iiave treated them 
witli greater lenity, which only cxjioscd tliein to 
the vengtsance of the l>arons. It has been ob- 
served, tliat oppression, which drives even wise men 
mad, may instigate fanatics to acts of plirenzy. 
An tncideni whi^ occurred at Oxford will Ulus* 
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trate this truth. the chancellor and the 

whole htnly of the university were in solemn pro- 
cession to the reliques of 8t. Frideswide, they 
were liorror-struck by beholding a Jew rush forth, 
seize the cross wliich was home before them, dasli 
it to the ground, and trample ujK)n it ‘with the 
most furious contempt. The oflender seems to have 
made ins e8caj>e in the tumult, hut his brethren 
sutlered for his crime. Prince Edward was then 
at Oxford ; and, by the royal dtKrree, the Jews 
were imprisoned, and forct'd, notw ithstanding much 
artful delay on their jjart, to erec-t a beautiful cross 
of white marble, with an image of the \ irgin and 
Child, gilt all over, in the area of Merton Col- 
lege and to ]»resent to the proctors another 
cross of silver, to l>e borne in all future ])roces- 
sions t)f the university. The last solemn act of 
Henry of \V inchesler was a statute of great im- 

I Kirtance ; it dis^^ualified the Jews altogether from 
loldiiitf laiuls or even tenements, except the houses 
of which they were actually pos.sesseti, particularly 
in the C ity of London, where they might only pull 
down and rebuild on the old foundations. All 
lands or mamirs were actually taken away ; those 
wliich they held by mortgage, were to be restored 
to the Christian owners, without any interest on 
these bonds. Henry almost died in the act of 
extortion ; he had ordered the arrears of all 
charges to be |>erem}Horily jmid, under j«un of 
imprisonment. Such was tlie distress causeti by 
tins inexorable mandate, that even the rival bank- 
ers the Caorsinif and tlie Friars themselves were 

• tv idler lie Merton purchaiied of a Jew the groimd aa 
which the front of hts Cringe ^ 
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moved to commiseration, though some complained 
that tlie wild outcries raised in the synagogue on 
this doleful occasion disturbed the devotion of the 
Christians in the neighbouring churches. 

The death of Henry releasetl them from this 
Egyptian bondage ; but they changed their master, 
not their fortune. The first act of Edward’s reign 
regulated the affairs of the Jews exactly in the same 
spirit: a new^ talliage was demanded, vvliich was to 
extend to the w omen and children ; the j)cnalty of 
nonpayment was exile, not imprisonment. Tlie de- 
faulter was to proceed immediately to Dover, with 
his w ife and children, leaving his house and pro- 
perty to the use of the king. Tliis edict was 
followed up by the celebraUxl Act of Parliament 
concerning Judaism, the object of which sei'ins to 
have been the same with the jiolicv of Louis JX. 
of France, to force the Jews to ahaudon usurt’, 
and betake themselve.s to traffic, manufactures, or 
the cultivation of land. It positively proliildtcnl 
all usur)', and cancelled all debts on payment of the 
principal. Xo Jew might distress beyond the 
moiety of a Christian’s land and goods; the\ were 
to wear their badge, pay an Easter offering of three- 
pence, men and wiunen, to the king. They were 
permitted to ]jractis<; iiierchandqie, or labour with 
tiieir tiands, and to hire farms for cultivation for 
fifteen years. On llicse ienns they were; assurtnl 
of the royal protection ; but manual labour and 
traffic were not sources sufficiently ex)>e<litious 
for the enterprising avarice of the Jews. Many 
of them, Uius reduc^, took again to a more unlaw- 
ful and dangerous occufiation, clipping and mlulto 
rating the coin. In one year 280 were executed 
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for this offence in London alone. But not all the 
statutes, nor public executions, nor the active 
preaching of the Dominican Friars, who under- 
took to convert them, if they were constrained to 
hear their sermons, could cither alter the Jewish 
character, still patient of all evil, so that they could 
extort wealth ; or suppress the still increasing 
clamour of public detestation, which demanded 
that the land should cast forth from its indignant 
bosom this irreclaimable race of raj)acious infidels. 
The king listened to the public voice, and the 
irrevocable edict of total expulsion from the realm 
was issued. Their whole proj)erty was seized at 
once, and just money left to discharge their ex- 
penses to foreign lands, perhaps e(|ually inhospi- 
table. The king, in the execution of this barba- 
rous proceeding, ])Ut on the appearance both of 
religion and moderation. He expressed his in- 
tention of converting great part of his gains to 
j>ious uses, but the Church looktnl in vain for the 
iulfdment of his vows. He i.ssued orders that the 
Jews should be treated with kindness and courtesy 
on their journey to the seashore. But where the 
prince by his laws thus gave countenance to the 
worst passions of human nature, it was not likely 
that they would be suppressed by his proclama- 
tions. The Jews were pursued from the kingdom 
with every mark of popular triuinj)h in their suf- 
ferings ; one man, indeed, the master of a vessel at 
Queenborongli, was iiunished for leaving a con- 
niderahle number on the shore at the mouth of the 
river, wln*n, as they prayed to him to rescue them 
from their perilous situation, he answered, tlmt 
lliey had belter call on Moses, who had made 
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them pass safe through the Red Sea ; and, sailing 
away i^ith their remaming property, left them to 
their &te. The nmnber of exiles is variously esti* 
mated at 15,060 and 16,511 ; all their propert)', 
debts, obligations, mortgages, esclieated to the 
king. The convents made themselves masters of 
their valuable libraries, one at Stamford, anotlier 
at Oxford, from which the celebrated Roger Bacon 
is said to have derived great information ; and 
long after, the common people would dig in tlie 
places they had frequented, in hopes of finding 
mined treasures. Thus terminates the first period 
of the History of the Jews in England. 
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France and Enerland liad llius finally, it miirlit 
apjicar, piirifietl their realms from the infection of 
Jewish infidelity. Two centuries after their ex- 
pulsion from England, one after that from Franco 
— Sjiain, disdaining to he ouulone in religious 
persecution, made up the long arrears of her 
dormant intolerance, and asserted again her evil 
pre-eminence in bigotry. I'he Jews of Spain 
were of a far nobler rank than those of England^ 
of Germany, and even of France. In the latter 
countri(*8 they were a caste — in the former, as it 
were, an order in the state. Prosperous and 
wealthy, tlu'y had not been generally rediicetl 
to the sordid occupations and debasing means 
of extorting riches, to which, with some ex- 
ceptions, they had sunk in other countries. They 
were likewise the most enlightened class in tlie 
kingdom — they were cultivators and jiossessors 
of the soil ; they w'(*re still, not seldom, ministers 
of finance ; their fame as physicians was generally 
acknowledged, and probably deserved — for they 
bad in their own tongue, or in Arabic, the best 
books of the ancient writers on nuslicine ; and 
by their intercourse with the East, no doubt 
obtain(‘d many valuable drugs unknown in the 
West. Though they had suffered in Navarre 
and the adjacent districts by the insurrection of 
the shepherds, which spread through that region^ 
and were accused in that province^ as in the 
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South of France, of causincr the dreadful epidemic 
which ensued, hy jxdsoniuff the fountains, they 
were long defended hy the wise j>olicv of the 
kings, both in Aragon and Castile, from the 
growing jealousy of the nobles, and tlie im- 
placable animosity of the clerg>". This )>ro- 
tection of liie Jews was charged as a crime 
against Pedro t)ie Cruel by his brother, Henry of 
Transtamare. Bertrand du Guesclin and his fol- 
lowers, wl»en they marched into Spain to dethrone 
Pedro, assumed a wiiite cross as the symbol of a 
holy w^ar, and announceni tlieir determination to 
exterminate the Jews. “ Petlro,*’ said Bertrand 
to the Black Prince, “ is worse tliau a Saracen, 
for be holds commerce witli the Jews.’* They 
acted up to tlieir declaration — no quarter was 
given to Moor or Jew — “ Kill all like sliecp and 
oxen,” was Uie relentless order, “ unless tliey 
accept baptism.** Bui however Henry might con- 
ciliate bis French allies by entering into Uieir 
intolerant spirit to gain his tlirone, he was too 
wise to follow it when Uie throne was won. llie 
Cortes seized every opportunity of invading the 
privileges and increasing the burtlHms of the 
Jews ; for Uie nobles, as in other countries, bore 
impatiimUy Uie mortgages with which their estates 
were encumbered, and were eager to revenge on 
their creditors the shame and inconvenience of 
their embajTaasments. The Cortes of Burgos 
raised the prutection-mooey of the Jews— 
of ValladoBd attempted to renew an act prohibitr 
ing them to practise as pbysktans, surgeons, or 
anoUiacaries, as well as to hold high offices 
MNHil the comV- 4hey also made biUer complaintt 
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of their usurious practices. But the clergy be- 
held with still deeper sentiraents of animosity 
so large a part of the population disdaining their 
dominion, and refusing tribute to the church — 
perhaps holding profitable bonds on the estates 
of the cathedrals and convents. Religious zeal 
was still further animated by pride, avarice, and 
jealousy — they began to preach against them with 
fatal, if not convincing energ\\ At the voice of 
Martin, bishop of Niebla, the |)opulation of 
Seville rose, plundered tlie Jewish houses, and 
at length tlie whole quarter was in dames. Cor- 
dova, Toledo, Valencia, and other cities, with 
the island of Majorca, followed tiie example. 
Plunder and massacre raged throughout the 
realm in dehanco of the civil authority, and even 
of that of the king : tlic only way of escape 
was to submit to baptism. The number of Uiese 
enforced converts is stateil at 200,000. The old 
calumnies of insulting the Host were spread 
abroad with great industry ; and in all parts the 
clergy, with incessant activity, laboured to keep 
up tlie dame. The most prominent and success- 
ful of these missionaries was Vincent Ferrier, 
who travcrse<i the country followed by a train 
of bare-footed penitents, bewailing their sins and 
scourging themselves as Uiey went, wliile the 
eartli was stained with their blood. Uis miracles 
and his preaching are said to have changed 35,000 
Jews to sincere CiirisUans. Tlie Antipope, Be- 
nedict XI 11. (Peter de Luna) maintained the last 
retreat of his auiiiority in Ids native coun^ of 
Aragon. A solemn dtspitalion was held in his 
presence, in which an apostate Jew, who hid 
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assumed the name of Hieronymo de Santa Ftf, 
is reported to h:\vc heaped confusion on the 
discomfited Rabbins, who maintained the cause 
of Judaism. The pope assisted bis advi>cate by 
a summary' mode of arprumcnt — he issued an 
edict, commandinpr the Talmud, the bulwark of 
his antagonists, to be burned, and all blasphemers 
against Christianity to be punislicd. Tiie Jews 
were declared incapable of bolding civil offices 
— one sv-nagogue alone was to be j>cnnittcd ; 
and after some other enactments it was ordered, 
that all Jews should attend Christian sermons 
three times a-ycar ; but jirobably the deposal of 
Benedict annulled this law. Another ajK)state 
Jew, Paul of Burgos, took an active part against 
his persecuted brethren. This state of affairs 
lasted tlirough the greater part of the fifteenth 
century. The clergy, often seconded by the 
nobles, watched every opportunity of increasing 
the number of their enforced converts ; the popu- 
lace were ever ready t<i obey the tcK sin of their 
spiritual leaders, and to ii)dulg<\ under tlieir holy 
sanction, the desire of plunder or revenge. The 
union of the two kingdoms in the imrsons of 
Ferdinand and Isabella was the crisis of the 
fate both of the new CJiristians and of the un- 
converted Jews. Notwithstanding their ajiparcnt 
and recorded triumphs, the clergy had long 
mistrusted their own success : not only in the 
conformists themselves did there apf)car a secret 
inclination to their former religious usages, and 
but a cold and constrained obedience to ibe laws 
of the church, but from generation to generation 
the hereditary evil lurked in their veins. The new 
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Christians, as they were called, formed a kind of 
distinct and intennediate class of believers ; they 
attended the services, they followetl the proces- 
sions, they listened to the teacliing of the church, 
but it was too evident that their hearts were far 
away, joining in the simpler service of the syna- 
gogue of their latliers, and in their secret cliam- 
bers the usag(‘8 of tlie Law were observed vvitli 
tlic fond stealtii of old attachment. To discover 
how widely Jewish practices still prevailed, nothing 
was necessary hut to ascend a lull on their sab- 
bath, and look down on the town or village below ; 
scarce half the cliiinnies would he seen to smoke ; 
ail that did not, were evidently those of the j>eople 
who still feared to profane the holy day by light- 
ing a fire. 

The clergy summoned to their assistance that 
stern and irresistible ally, the ln(|uisition. This 
dread tribunal had already signalized its zeal by 
tlie extermination of the Albigenses, and the de- 
solation of the h(*aulifid province of Languedoc. 
Aljihonso di (toyeda, prior of the Dominicans in 
Seville, urged the monarchs to bless their king- 
dom by llie erection of a similar ollice, that the 
whoh* realm might be reduced to tlie unity of the 
faith. Ferdinuntl hesitated from worldly wisdom, 
Isabella from gentleness of heart. But the fatal 
hull was obtained from the Pope, Se.xtus the 
Fourth, empowering the inonarclis to nominate 
certain of the clergy, above forty years of age, to 
make strict inquisition into all jK'rsoiis suspected 
of heretical pravity. In this evil hour a work 
was publisheil by some misguided Jew, reflecting 
on tlie government of Ferdinand luid Isabella, 
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and pro&ibly on the Christian religion. It i^as 
answered by Ferdinand of Taiavera, the queen’s 
confessor, who thus acquired new influence, un- 
favourable to the Jews, over the vacillating mind 
of the queen. In September, 1480, two Domi- 
nicans, Michael Morillo and John de St. Martin, 
were named Inquisitors. Even the Cortes beheld 
with reluctance — tlie very populace witli terror— 
the establishment of this dreadl'ul tribunal ; and, 
as it were, to enlist still worse passions in the 
cause, a third of the property of all condemned 
heretics was conflscat^ to the use of the Holy 
Office ; anotiier third was assigned for the ex- 
penses of the trial— the last third went to the 
crown. The tribunal established its head»quarters 
at Seville, and assumed at once a lofty tone ; de- 
nouncing vengeance against all, even the liighest 
nobles — the Duke of Medimi Sidonia, the Miirquis 
of Cadiz, and the Count d’Arcos, into whose do- 
mains many of the new Christians liad fled — if 
tiiey should presume to shelter oflenders from 
their justice. Tlie dreadful work began — victims 
crowded the prisons. Tlie convent was not suf* 
freieniiy spacious for their business, and tbe In* 
quisitors moved to the Castel de Triana, near 
i^ille. Secret denunciations w ere encouragwl— 
not to denounce, was a crime worthy of death. 
The Inquisitors publislu^ an edict of grace, in- 
viting ail who sincerely repented of their apostasy 
to inanifest their repentance ; in which case they 
might escape the confiscation of their property, 
and receive absolution. If they allowed the time 
of grace to elapse, they incurred the severest 
penalties of tbe law. Many came in and sur* 
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rendered, but a dreadful oath was extorted from 
them to inform against their more criminal bre- 
thren. In one year 280 were burned in Seville 
alone; 79 were condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment in their loathsome cells — 17,000 suffered 
lighU'r punishments. A spot of ground was set 
apart near tliis beautiful city, not for the innocent 
amusement of the people, nor even for their more 
barbarous, yet manly, bull-6 ghts, but as the Que* 
madero, the place of burning. It contained four 
statues, called the four Prophets, to which the 
unhappy victims were bound. The diagnostics of 
this fatal disease of new Christianity were specihed 
with nice minuteness. There were twenty-seven 
symptoms of tlie disorder. Among these (we 
have not space to recite die whole), were the 
expectation of the Messiaii — the hope of justihea- 
tion by the Law of Moses — reverence for the 
Sabbath shown by wearing better clothes, or not 
lighting a 6 ro— observing any usage of their 
forefathers relating to meats — lionouring the 
national fasts or festivals — rejoicing on the feast 
of Esther, or bewailing tlie fall of Jerusalem on 
the 9th of August — singing psalms in Hebrew 
without die Gloria Pairi — using any of the rites, 
not merely of circumcision, but those wliich ao- 
com)>anied it — of marriage or of buriaI-~-evcn of 
interring the dead in the bur)'ing- place of their 
forefathers. Mariana himself, the Spanisli Ids- 
lorian, while he justihesthe measure by its success, 
ventures to express the general terror and amaze* 
ment of the whole people, that children were thus 
visited for the offences of their forefathers — that, con* 
Irary to die practice of ail tribunals, the criminal y 
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not informed of the name of his accuser, nor con- 
fronted with the witnesses — that death should be 
the punishment awarded for sucli offences — and 
lliat informers sliould be encouraged to lurk in 
every city or village, and listen to ever\' careless 
conversation ; — “ a state of things, as some 
thought, not less grievous than slavery, or even 
than death.*’ Th(‘ ministers of confiscation and 
execution spread through Spain ; many of the 
new Christians fled to France, to Porlug-al, and to 
Africa. Some, condemned for contumacy, ven- 
turc‘<l to fly to Rome, and to appv^al to the Po|>c 
against their judges. The Po|K‘ himself tremhied 
at his own act. He wrote to the sovereignis, 
complaining that the Inquisitors e\cee<hvl their 
powers. It was but a momentary hurst of justice 
and mercy. Under the pretext of securing their 
impartiality, the number of Inquisitors was in- 
creased ; the whole body was placed under certain 
regulations; and at length lh»‘ Holy Office was 
declared jiemianeiit, and the too-celehraled Thomas 
de Torquemada place<l at its head. Its |K)wers 
were extended to .Aragon ; but the high-spirited 
nobles of that kingdom did not submit to its laws 
without a resolute* contest — for many of those who 
held the highest office's were desce'neled from thii 
new Christians. The (‘ortes a[)[*eale*d to the king 
and to the Poj>e, jiarticularly against the article 
which confiscated the projM*rty of the criminals — 
contrary, as they as8e?rte<l, to the. laws of Aragon. 
Wliilc their apfMjal was j)ending, the Inefuisilors 
nroa^esd to cotielemn s<‘veral new (’hristians. 
The pride of tlie nation took fire ; an extensive con- 
spiracy was organized ; and the inquisitor Arbitcs 
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was assassinated in tlie cathedral of Saragossa. 
But the effects of this daring act were fatal, instead 
of advantageous, to the new Christians. The 
horror of llie crime was universal. Tiie old Chris- 
tians shrunk from tlieir share in the conspiracy, 
and left their confederates to bear all the odium 
and the }>enalty of the atrocious deed. Tlie In- 
ijuisitors proceeded to exact a frightful retribution. 
Two hundred victims perished. Many of tlic no- 
blest families were degraded by beholding some 
one of their members bearing the san-benito^ as 
confessed and jiardoned heretics. Though their 
chief victims were sclectctl from those wlio were 
susf)ecled of secret Judaism, yet the slightest taint 
of Judaism in the blood, and among the Ara- 
gonese nobility this was by no means rare, was 
sufficient to excite the suspicion, and, if possible, 
the vengeance of tlie ln<|uisitor8. 

The unconverteil Jews, however they might 
rommibcrate these sufTenngs, still, no doubt, in 
their hours of sterner /.eid, acknow ledged the jus- 
tice of the \isitation which the God of their fathers 
had jx*rmilted against those who had thus stooped 
to tlissemble the faith of their forefathers. Their 
pusillanimous dereliction of the God of Ahraham 
liad met with severe, though just retribution ; 
while tliosc who, with more steadfast hearts, hatl 
defied their adversary to the utmost, now enjoyed 
llie reward of their holy resolution in llieir com- 
parative seeurily. But tlieir turn came. In 1492 
ap|H‘ared the fatal edict commanding all unbap- 
tized Jews to cjuit the realm in four months ; for 
terdinand and Isabella, having now* sidHlued the 
kingdom of Grenada, had determined that tiie air 
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of Spun should no lonf^er be breathed by any one 
who did not fNrofess Catholic faith. For this 
edict, which must desolate tlie fairest provinces of 
the kingdom of its most industrious and thriving 
population, no act of recent conspiracy, no disloyid 
demeanour, no reluctance to contribute to the 
public burthens, was alleged. The whole race was 
condemned on charges, some a century old, ail 
frivolous or wickedly false— crucifixions of children 
at different |)criods, insults to the Host, and the 
frequent poisoning of their patients by Jewish 
physicians. The Jews made an ineffectual effort 
to avert their fate. Abarbanel, a man of the 
greatest learning, tlie boast of the existing race of 
Jews, and of unblemished reputation, threw him- 
•elf at the feet of the king and qnoen, and offered, 
in the name of his nation, an immense sum to 
recruit the finances of the kingdom, exhausted by 
the wars of Grenada. The Innuisitors were 
alarmed. Against ail f|eJing8 of humanity and 
justice the royal hearts were steeled, but the ap- 
p^ to dieir interesta miglit be more effectual. 
Iniomas de Torquemada advanced into tbe royal 
presence, bearing a crucifix. Behold,*’ be 
said, him whom Judas soki for thirty pieces 
of silver. Sell ye him now for a higher price, 
and render an account of your bargain l^ore 
God.’^ 

The sovereigns trembled before tlie stem Domi- 
nican, and the Jews had no alternative but bap- 
tism or exile. For thrfje centuries their fatliers 
had dwelt in tliis delightful countn', which Uiey 
had feitiiixed with tiicir industry, enriched wtiii 
their commerce, adorned with their learning. \*ei 
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tliere were few examples of weakness or apostasy ; 
the whole race — variously calculated at 300,000, 
650,000, or 800,000 — in a lofty spirit of self- 
devotion (we envy not that mind which cannot 
appreciate its real greatness,) determined to aban- 
don all rather than desert tlie religion of their 
fatliers. They left the homes of th^r youth, Uie 
scenes of tlieir early associations, tlie sacred 
graves of their ancestors, the more recent tombs 
of thebr own friends and relativcis. They left the 
synagogues in which they had so long worsliijmed 
their God ; the schools where tlmse wise men bad 
taught, who had thrown a lustre which shone, 
even tlirough the darkness of tlie age, upon the 
Hebrew name. They were allowed four months 
to prepare for this everlasting exile. The unbap- 
tix^ Jew found in the kingdom after that period 
was condemned to death. The persecutor could 
not even trust the hostile feelings of his bigoted 
subjects to execute his purpose ; a statute was 
thought necessary, jirohibiting any Christian from 
harbouring a Jew after that period. They were 
pemiiUed to cairry away their moveables, excepting 
gold and silver, for which they were to accept 
letu*r8 of change, or any merchandire not prolii- 
bited. Tlteir proj>erty they iniglit sell ; but the 
market was soon gluttetl, and the cold-hearted 
purchasers w‘aitc*d, till the last instant, to wring 
from their distress tlie hardest tenns. A coniem- 
iHirary autlnir states, that he saw Jews give a 
iiouse for an ass, and a vineyard for a small c|uan- 
lily of cloth or linen. \*et many of liiein concealed 
Uieir gold and jewels in their clot lies and sathlles ; 
some swallowcil them, iu ho{>es thus at least to 
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eliule the scrutiny of the officers. The Jews con- 
sider this calamity almost as dreadful as the taking 
and min of Jemsalem. For whither to fly ? and 
where to find a more hospitable shore ? Incidents, 
which make the blood run cold, are related of the 
Iniscries wliich tlicy suffered. Some of those from 
Ar.igun found their way into Navarre ; others to 
the seashore, wlierc they set sail for Italy, or the 
coast of Morocco ; others crossed the frontier into 
Portugal. “ Many of the former w(‘re cast away, 
or sunk,” says a Jewish writer, ‘‘ like lead, into 
the ocean.” On board the ship which was con- 
veying a great number to Africa, the plague broke 
out. The caj>tain ascribcni the infection to his 
circumcised fiassengers, and set them all on shore, 
on a desert coast, wiiliout provi-sions. Tliey dis- 
|K*rsed : one, a father, saw his beautiful wife perish 
before his eyes — fainted himself with exhaustion — 
and, waking, beheld his two chihlren dead by his 
side. A few made their way to a settlement of 
the Jews. Some n*ac)ird the coast of Genoa, hut 
thev bore famine with them ; they lay jKTishing 
on the shore, — the tlerg\' approached with the 
crucifix in one hand and provisions in the other, — 
nature was Uh) strong for faith — they yield<‘<l, and 
were hajjtized. In Home they were received with 
the utmost inhospilality by th(*ir own brethren, 
fearful that tlie increased nuinhers would bring 
evil on the community: even the pnifligale heart 
of Alexander the Sixtli was moved w ith indigna- 
tion, — he commaiKhMl the resident J(*ws to eva 
cuaU* the country ; they bought the rc?voralian of 
tlie edict at a considerable price. Those who 
readied Fez were nut peruiilU'd to enter the low u : 
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the kin", thougli by no means unfriendly, dreaded 
the famine they might cause among his own sub- 
jects. They were encamped on the sand, suffering 
all the miseries of hunger ; living on the roots they 
dug up, or the grass of tlic field, “ hajipy,” says 
our Jewish authority, “ if the grass had been plen- 
tiful:” yet, even in this state, they religiously 
avoided the violation of the sabbath by plucking 
the grass w ith their hands ; they grovelled on 
their knees, and cropt it with their teeth. Worse 
than all, they were e\|>osed to the most wanton 
barbarities of the savage people. An Arab vio- 
late<l a maiden before her parent’s face — returned 
and stabbed her to the heart, lest he should liave 
begotten a child infected with the Jewish fiiith. 
Another woman, unable to bear the sight of her 
pining child in his agony, struck him dead to the 
earth w ith a large stone. Many sold their children 
fur bread : the king of tlie country afterwards 
declared all such children free. A pirate of Sal- 
lee allured a number of youths — one hundred and 
fifty — on board his ship, w ith the promise of pro- 
visions ; and, amid the shrieks of the parent.s on 
the shore, set sail, and sold his booty in some dis- 
tant port. Another jmrty were cast out, by a bar- 
barous captain of a ship, naked and desolate on 
tlie African coast ; the first, w ho ascended a hill 
to survey the country, were devoured by wild 
beasts, w ho came, howling down ujx)n the rest of 
tlie miserable crew. They plunge<l into tiie sea, 
and stoiwl shivering in the water till the w ild beasts 
retrealetl; they tlien crept back to the beach. For 
five days they remained in this miserable plight, 
VOL. in. 2 B 
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and were at length rescued bj' tlic humane activity 
of the captain of another vessel, who sent liis 
boat to their relief. 

But these were the acts of savage barbarians or 
lawless pirates. In Portugal they trusted to the 
faith of kings. They offered to Joain II. a large 
sura, for permission to enter his kingdom. The 
more intolerant of his advisers urged him to refuse 
all terms ; but the poverty of the king triumphed 
over his bigotry. Tliey were admitted at the price 
of eight crusadoes a head — cliiidren at the breast 
alone excepted. Tlie frontier was lined with toll- 
gatherers, and they were permitted to enter only 
at particular places. They were merely to pass 
through the countr)', and embark for Africa ; witli 
the exception of artificers in brass and iron, who 
were to enter at half-price, and, if they chose, 
might remain. They brought the plague with 
them, and many lay perishing by the way-side. 
Eight months elapsed, and many still lingered in 
the country — either too j>oor to obtain a passage, 
or terrified by the tales of horrid cruelty inflicted 
on their brethren by the Moors. All these were 
made slaves— the youth were baiRized by force, 
and drafted off to colonize the unwholesome island 
of St Thomas. The new king, Emmanuel, com- 
menced his reign with an hopeful act of mercy : 
he enfranchised tlic slaves — he sei^med inclined to 

E rotect the resident Jews within his realm. But 
e wedded tlie daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and brot^ht home a dowr)^ of cruelty and intole- 
rance. 'Hie son-in-law must follow the example 
of his parents : he deserved to win tiieir favour by 
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surpassing them even in their own barbarity. He 
named a day for all Jews to quit the kingdom, and 
appointed certain ports for their embarkation. Be- 
fore that lime he issued another secret order to 
seize all children under fourteen years of age, to 
tear them from the arms — the bosoms of their 
parents, and disperse them through the kingdom, 
to be baptized and brought up as Christians. The 
secret transpired, and, lest they should conceal 
tlieir children, it was instantly put in execution, — 
Great God of mercy, this was in the name of 
Christianity ! fVantic mothers threw their children 
into the wells and rivers, — they destroyed them 
with tlieir own hands ; but, tliough stifled in the 
heart of the monarch, the voice of Nature still 
spoke in that of the people, however bigoted. 
Thev assisted the Jews to conceal their children. 
By a new act of pi'rfidy, Emmanuel suddenly re- 
voked the onler for their embarkation at two of 
the jiorts which had been named. Many were 
thrown back upon Lisbon, and the delay made 
tliem liable to the law. The more stedfast in their 
faith were shipjied off as slaves, but the spirits of 
many were broken : on condition that they might 
receive back their children, and Uiat the government 
would not scrutinize tlieir conduct too closeJy for 
twenty years, they submitted to baptism. Yet 
most of these were reserved, if jiossible, for a 
more dreadful fate. About ten years iifler, some 
of them were detected celebrating the passover ; 
this inflamed the popular resentment against them. 
In this state of the public mind, it happened that 
a monk was displaying a crucifix to the eyes of the 
wondering people, through a narrow aperture in 

2 B 2 
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which a light Btreamed — the light, he declarcfl, of 
the manifest Deity. While the devout multitude 
were listening in blind devotion, one man alone 
was seen to smile ; he had, in fact, discovered a 
lamp behind the mysterious cnicifix. In a rash 
moment he dropj>ed the incautious expression, that 
if God would manifest liimself by water (the year 
had been unusuaily dr\* and sultry) rather than by 
fire, it would be for the public advantage. The 
scandalized multitude recognized in the infidel 
speaker a new C’hristian. They nished ujKm him, 
dragged him by the hair into the market-place, 
and there murdered him. His brotlier stood 
w'ailing over the bo<ly, he instantly shared his 
fate. From ever}' quarter the Dominicans rushed 
forth with crucifixes in their hands, crying out, 
“ Revenge, revenge : down witii the heretics ; 
root them out; exterminate them.” A Jewish 
authority asserts, that they ofleriHl to evi'rv one 
wdio should murder a Jew, that his sufl'erings in 
purgator}* should l>c limited to a Imndred days. 
The houses of the converts were assailed : im*n, 
women, and children involvctl in a promiscuous 
massacre — even those who fled into the churches, 
embraced the Bacrc‘<l relics, or clung to the cruci- 
fixes, were dragge^i forth and burned. The king 
was absent: on his return he put on great in- 
dignation. Tlie ringleaders of the riot were 
punished ; and the new Christians w ho e8ca|H*d, 
f>ecame for the future more cautious. Vet in thr 
Peninsula, Judaism still lurked in the depth of 
many hearts, inaccessihic even to the searching 
scrutiny of the inquisition. SctTct Jews are said 
to have obtained the iiighest oificcs of the state, 
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and even of the church ; to liave worn the cowl of 
the monk, and even to liave sat on the tribunal 
of the inquisition. Tlie celebrated Jewish phy- 
sician, Orobio, stated that he had personal know* 
ledge of many of liis brethren who tlius eluded 
the keen eye of the blood-hounds of the Holy 
Oflice. IIow deep a wound was inflicted on the 
national prosperity by this act of “ the most 
Christian sovereign,” cannot easily be calculated ; 
but it may be reckoned among the most eflective 
causes of the decline of Spanish greatness. 
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Proscribed in so many kingdoms of Eurojx;, tlie 
Jews again found shcdter under the protection of 
tlje Crescent, In the north of Africa, the commu- 
nities which liad long existed were considerably 
increased. Jews of each sect, Karaites as well as 
Talmudists, are found in every part of tliis region ; 
in many countries they derive, as might naturally 
be 8up|K>sed, a tinge from the manners of tlie 
neople witli whom they dwell; and among these 
ijordes of fierce pirates and savage Moors, their 
character and habits arc impregnated with the 
ferocity of tlie region. In Egypt their race has 
never betm extenninated ; tlicy once suflered a 
[HTsecution under Hakim, (.\.C\ 1020,) which 
might remind them of the terrors of former days, 
hut they seem afterwards to have dwelt in peace : 
Maimonides was Uie physician of Saladin. ilut 
the Ottoman empire, partkmlarly its European do- 
minions, was the great final retreat of those who 
fled from Simin, 50,000 are estimated to have 
been adinittcHt into that country, where tlie haughty 
Turk condescends to look down on them with far 
less contempt than on Uie trampled Greeks. The 
(ireeks are Veshir, slaves, they hold their lives on 
sufferance ; the Jews, Monsaphir, or visitors. 
They settled in Constantinople and in the com-, 
merciul towns of the Levant, particularly Salonichi. 
Here the Hubbinical dominion was re-established 
ill ail its authority ; schools were opened ; the Se- 
inicha, or ordination, was re-cnacU^ ; and B. Be- 
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rab entertained some hoj^es of re-establishing- the 
Patriarchate of Tiberias. The Osmanlis beheld 
with stately indifference this busy people, on one 
hand, organizing their dispersed communities, 
strengthening their spiritual government, and la- 
bouring in the pursuit of that vain knowledge, 
which, being beyond tlie circle of the Koran, is 
abomination and folly to the true believer, even 
establishing that mysterious engine, the printing- 
press ; on the other, appropriating to tliemsclves, 
with diligent industry and successful enter])rize, 
the whole trade of tlu^ Levant Their success in 
this important branch of commerce reacted upon 
the we^h and prosperity of their conresptmdents, 
their bretliren in Italy. As early as 1400, the 
jealous republic of \Vnicc hail [permitted a bank 
to be opened in tlicir city by two Jews. In almost 
every toHTi in Italy they |>ur8uod their steady 
course of traflic. lliey were c^stablished in Ve- 
rona, Genoa, Pisa, Parma, Mantua, Pavia, Padua, 
Sienna, Bassano, Faenza, Horence, Cremona, 
Aquiia, Ancona, I>*ghom,* besides their head- 
quarters at Rome. Their chief trade, however, 
was money-lending ; in which, at least witli the 
lower classes, thev' sc<;m to have held a successful 
contest against their ohl rivals, the Lotnbard 
bankers. An amiable enthusiast, Beniardino of 
Feltre, moved to sec the wliolc jit»ople groaning 
under tlierr extortions, endeavoured to preach a 
crusade, not against their religion, but against 
tbehr usury ; iliougii tlie effect was, in many )4aees, 

• At a later jieriod (mulvr tlw Mftlici) it iKrraine a j>rov«*rb 
in L«Rhoni, that a man might an well strike the Grand Dtiko 
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to raise the populace against Uic Jews. He at- 
tempted to enforce the doctrines of his sermons, 
by active measures of benevolence, the establish- 
ment of banks on a more moderate rate of inte- 
rest for the accommodation of tiie poor, called 
Mounts of Piety — Monti di Pietk. He met with 
great success in many towns ; in Mantua, Monse- 
lice, Montefiore, Rimini, and Brescia: in Padua 
he forced the Jews to close their banks, from 
whence Uiey hail drawn an enormous profit. 
But the people were either so deeply implicated 
with their usurious masters, so much the slaves 
of habit, or so much repressed by the honest 
shame of poverty, as to prefer secret though more 
disadvantageous dealings with the Jews, to the 
publicity required in these new banks. The 
scheme languished, and in many places speedily 
expired. 

The conduct of tlic PofX's varied, as bigotry, 
policy, or humanity predominated in the character 
of tlie Pontiff, In 1442, Eugenius the Fourth de- 
prived them of one of their most valuable privi- 
leges, and endeavoured to interrupt their amicable 
relations with tlie Christians; they were prohi- 
hiteil from eating and drinking together : Jews 
were excluded from almost every profession, were 
forced to wear a badge, to pay titlies ; and Chris- 
tians were forbklden to beque^i legacies to Jews. 
The succeeding Popes were more wise or more 
humane. In Naples, tlie celebrated Abarhanel 
became the confidential adviser of Ferdinand the 
Bastanh and Aljihonso the Second ; they experi- 
enced a reverse, and were expelled from that city 
by Charles the Fiftlu The stem and haughty 
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Pope, Paul the Fourth, renewed tlie honlile eilicts ; 
he endeavoured to embarrass their traffic, by regu- 
lations vvliicli prohibited them from di8|>osing of 
their pledges under eighteen months ; deprived 
them of the trade in corn and in every other neces- 
san.' of life, but left them the privilege of dealing 
in old clothes. Paul firht shut them up in their 
Ghetto, a confintnl quarter of the city, out of which 
they were prohibited from ap| nearing after sun-set. 
Pius the Fourth relaxed the severity of his prede- 
cessor. He enlarged the Gh(‘Uo, and removed 
the restrictions on their commerce. Pius the Fifth 
expelled them from cveiy* city in the I^a|>al terri- 
tory, except Rome and Ancona ; he endured them 
in those cities with the avowetl design of preserv'- 
ing their commerce with the East. Gregory the 
Thirteenth pursued the same course ; a Hull was 
published, and susjkmuUhI at tiie gate of the Jews* 
quarter, prohibiting the reading of the Talmud, 
blasphemies against Christ, or ridicule against tiie 
ceremonies of the church. All Jews, above twelve 
years old, were boiiml io apjiear at the regular 
sermons delivered for their conversion ; where, it 
does not seem, notw ithstanding Uie authority of 
the l*Of>e, and the eloquence of Uie cardinals, tliat 
tlieir l>ehaviour was ver>' edifying. At length the 
bold and statesman-like Sextus the Fifth annulled 
at once ailtlie persecuting or vexatious regulations 
of his predecessors, ojieiicxl the gales of every city 
in the ecclesiastical dominions to these enterprising 
traders, secured and enlarged their privileges, uro- 
claimed toleration of their religion, subjecUHl tliem 
to the ordinar)' tribunals, and enforced a gtuieral 
and equal tajiation. 
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Tlio prrnat events of this perio<] — tlic invention 
and rapid proppress of printinpr, and the Reforma- 
tion — could not but have some effect on the condi- 
tion of the Jews. This people were by no means 
slow to avail themselves of the advantapres offered 
to learning, by the general use of printing. From 
their presses at Venice, in Turkey, and in otiier 
quarters, splendid specimens of typography were 
sent forth, and the respect of the learned world 
was insensibly increa8e<l by the facilities thus af- 
forded for the knowledge of the Scriptures in the 
original language, and the hold o|KMiing of ail the 
mysteries of Rabbinical wisdom to those who had 
sutlicient inquisitiveness and industry' to enter on 
tlial w ide and unknowm field of study. A strong 
effort was made by struggling higotr\' to suppress 
all these works, whicli a pusillanimous faith knew 
to he hostile, and therefore consideretl dangerous to 
the Christian religion. One Pfeffercorn, a convert 
from Judaism, earnestly jHTsuaded the Emj)eror 
Maximilian to order the entire destruction of all 
books ])rinted by the Jews. The celebrate<l Cap- 
nio, or Heucldin, (such are the names by which he 
is I>e8t known) interfered ; he abandoned certain 
books, which contfiined offensive blasplicinies 
against tht* Redeemer, the Nizzachon, and the 
Toldoth Jesii, to the zeal of his antagonist ; but 
pleaded, and not w ithout success, the cause of the 
sounder and more useful parts of Jewish learning. 

The Reformation affected the |)eople of Israel 
rather in its remote than in its immediate conse- 
f|uences. It found the Jews spread in great num- 
bers in Cicnnany and Poland. They were stiU 
liable to the arbitrar\' caprice of the petty sove- 
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Tetgns or free cities * of the empire ; but wc have 
no space to eular^ on the oppressions of the LaTui* 
grave of Thuringia . the popular commotions in 
Nuremberg, Frankfort, and Worms ; the expul- 
sion of the Jews from the Mark of Branden burgh. 
Excluded from one cit\’ or state, they found refuge 
in another, till the storm blew over ; wherever 
they had an op|)ortunit\', though usually more 
addicted to money-lending, and the sale of gold 
trinkets and jewellery, they opened larger branches 
of traffic : in Poland they seem early to have en- 
tered into the great com trade of tliat kingdom. 

The tone in which Lutlier spoke of the Jews 
varied, as on many other points not immediately 
connected with his main object, according to the 
period of his life, and the light in which he viewed 
the race. As sordid usurers he detested them, and 
at first he seems to have approved of violent means 
of conversion ; but later lie spoke of them with 
humane consideration rather than anger, and 
reprobated all means of attempting tltcir conver- 
sion, except tliose of gentleness and Christian 
love. It was partly by affording new and more 
dangerous enemies to the power of the Church, that 
the Reformation ameliorated the condition of the 
Jews ; they were forgotUm or overlooked in the 
momentous conflict : but to a much greaU^r exUmt, 
by the wise maxims of toleration, which, though not 
the immediate, were not less the legitimaU^fniits of 
this great revolution in the Eurofjean world. The 

* In many citissihe revldeuUi were subject to an oppreaitive 
tax ; and all foreign Jewi were liable to a toll on entenu^ fbe 
ffstes. Tbeae mimidpal regulaboiis are not yat, wa bolunra, 
4Mitii>aly abiOgatsd. 
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bitterness of reliprioiis hatred was gradually as- 
suagi^l ; active animosity settled down into quiet 
aversion ; the popular feeling became contempt of 
the sordid meanness of the Jewish cliaracter, jus- 
tified perha)>s by the filthy habits, the base frauds, 
and tlie miserable cliicanery of many of the lower 
orders, who alone came in contact w ith tiie mass 
of the jMJople, rather tlian revengeful antipathy 
towards the descendants of those w ho cniciiied the 
Redeemer, and who, by their obstinate unbelief^ 
inheriUid tlie guilt of their forefathers. 

During tlie thirty years’ war tlic Jews assisted 
with great valour in tlie defence of Prague, and 
obUiined tlie protection and favour of tlie grateful 
emperor. Before tliis, the Refonnation had been 
the remote cause of another important benefit — 
the o()ening the free cities of Holland, where a 
great number of Portuguese Jew s settled, and vied 
ill regularity, enU*rprise, and wealth, w illi the com- 
mercial citizens of that flourishing republic. The 
Jews of Anistenlam and other cities bore a high 
rank for iiiteliigcncc and punctuality in business. 

From Holland they long looktnl for some favour- 
able oj)[K)rtuiuty w hich might open the exchange, 
the marts, ami the havens of England to their ad- 
venturous tratlic. But the stern law of Edward 1. 
w'as still in force, and though, no doubt, oRen 
eluded, the religious feeling of tlie country, os 
well as the interests of the tratiing part of Uie 
community, would have risen in arms at a proposi- 
tion for its repeal, it %va8 not till the Protectorate 
of Cromwell, that the Jews made an open attempt 
to obtain a legal re-establishment in the realm. 
Tlte strength of ancient prejudice co-operating 
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with the aversion of a large part of the nation to- 
wards the government, gave rise to the most absurd 
rumours of their secret pro}K>sals to the Protector. 
It was bruited abroad, and widely believed, tliat 
they had offere<l 500,000 pounds on condition of 
obtaining St. Paul’s C liurch for their synagogue, and 
the Bodleian Library’ to Iw'gin business with ; Harry 
Martin and Hugli Peters were designated as the 
profane or fanatic advisers of this strange bargain. 
Anotlicr equally ridiculous 8tor\' was propagated 
of certain Asiatic Jews, who sent a deputation to 
inquire whether Cromwell was not lh(‘ Messiah, 
and went to Huntingdon with the ostensible design 
of buying the Hebrew books belonging to the 
University of Cambridge, but with the real ob- 
ject of searcliing the Protector’s |)edigree to find 
w hether he could claim Jew ish descent. The plain 
fact was tins — a physician of great learning and 
estimation among the Jews, Manasseh Ben Israel, 
presented a jietition to the ProU'clor for the re- 
admission of his countrymen to the realm. The 
address was drawn with elo(juence and skill — it 
commenced by recognising the hand of (hnl m the 
ap]>ointrnent of Cromwell to the throne, it dexter- 
ously insinuated the instability oi all governments 
unfavourable to the Jews, and it asserU'd the 
general joy with which the ambassadors of the 
Bc'public liad been received in the synagogues of 
the Jews. Manasseh Ben Israel issut'd a s(‘cond 
address to the Commonwealth of Kngland. It 
complimented the general humanity of the nation, 
stated hU sole object to be the cstaliUshinent of u 
synagogue in the kingdom, it adroitly endeavoured 
to iiUeresi the religious enthusiasm of the imtiou 
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on Ilia side, by dcclarinpr Ids conviction, that the 
restoration of Israel, and of course llie Last Day, 
was at liand ; it did not neglect the tem]K)ral ad- 
vantages of the worldly, the profits to be derived 
from their traffic ; and concluded with expressing 
his sincere attaclnnentto aConnnonwealtli abound- 
ing in so many men of piety and learning. Whe- 
tlier moved by one or all tliesc reasons, Cromwell 
summoned an assembly of two lawyers, seven citi- 
zens of London, and fourteen divines, to debate 
the (juestion, first, whether it was lawful to admit 
the Jews ; secondly, if lawful, on what terms it 
was exj)edienl to admit them. The lawyers de- 
cided at once on the legality ; the citizens were 
divid(*d ; but the contest .among the divines was so 
long and so inconclusive, that Oliver grew wear\% 
and the (juestion was adjourned to a more favour- 
able o}»portunity. It is a curious fact of the times, 
that so far were some of the republican writers 
from hostility to tlie Jews, tliat Harrington, in his 
Oceana, graNely proposes disburthening the king- 
dom of the weight of Irish affairs, by selling the 
island to the Jews. Tlie necessities of C’harles 11. 
and his courliiTs quietly accomplished lliat change 
which C'romwell had not dared oj)enly to venture. 
The convenient Jews stole insensibly into the 
kingdom, where thtw liave ever since maintained 
tljcir footing, an<l no doubt contributed their fiur 
proportion to the national wealth. 

W e have not thought it extHnlient to interrupt 
tlie course of our history with tlie account of every 
adventurer who, from time to time, assumed tlie 
name of tlie Messiah. It is probable that the 
consUint appearance of these successive impostors 

VOL. 111. 2 c 
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tended, nevertheless, to keep alive the ardent belief 
of the nation in this preat and consolatory' article 
of their creed. T!ie disapp>intnient in each })ar- 
ticular case might break the spirit and confound 
the faith of tlie immediate followers of the pre- 
tender, but it kept the whole nation incessantly 
on the watch. The Messiah was ever present to 
the thouglits and to the visions of the Jews : their 
prosperity seemed the harbinger of his coming ; 
their darkest calamiti<^8 gathered around them only 
to dis|)lay, with the force of stronger contrast, the 
mercy of their God and the glory of their Re- 
deemer, In vain the Rabbinical interdict re- 
pressed the dangerous curiosity wliicb, still baflled, 
would still penetrate the secrets of futurity. ‘‘ Cursed 
is he who calculates the lime of the Messiah’s 
coming/’ was constantly re|Kiat<Hl in tin* syna- 
gogue, but ns constantly disregarded. That trliord 
in tlie national feeling was never struck, hut it 
aeemed to vibrate through the whole community. 
A long list of false Messiahs miglil be produced — 
in France, in Fez, in Jhirsia, in Moravia; but lljeir 
career was so short, and their adventures so inse- 
pantblv moulded up with fiction, that wc» have 
passed tlieni by. Rut there was one who appearc^d 
in more (Tiiiglilened days, in the niidtlle of the 
geventeenth century', w ho deiiiands a nion* (‘xlended 
iKitic^e, This man funned a considi-rahle sect, 
— notwithsLandiiig tliat the conduct of its 
iiiunder migiit, it would have seemed, have dis- 
aliosed the most blind and fanatic enthusiasm — 
long e^Rted, and still continues to exist. 

In thet year a certain Samuel Brett pub- 

ludied a Narrative of a great Meeting of Jewish 
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Rabhint^ in the plain of Ageda, about thirty miles 
from Buda, in Hungary, to discuss tlieir long- 
baffled hopes of the Messiah, and to consider tlie 
prophetic passages applied by Christian writers to 
their Redeemer. Tht* author declared himself an 
eye-witness of the pomp of this extraordinary 
gemn'al assembly, where 300 Rabbiiis pitched tlieir 
tents, and gravely debated, for seven days, tlus 
solemn question. But the authority of Samuel 
Brett is fur from unexceptioiiahle. The Jews, par- 
ticularly Manasseli Ben Israel, disclaim the whole 
transaction, as a groundless fiction. Many cir- 
cumstances of the narrative — the setting Pharisees 
and Sadducecs in array against each other, and 
the manifest design of the whole to throw odium 
on tht' Church of Rome — concur in inducing us 
entirely to rejwt the stor\'. 

But a few years after the date t>f this real or 
fictitious event, in 1066, the whole Jewish world, 
co-(‘\tensive almost with the glol>e ilsrif, was 
raised to the highest degree of e.xcitemcnt l>\ the 
intelligence of the appearance and rapid protrress 
of a {)r(‘tendcr, who liad apjicared in Smyrna, and 
assumed tlie name and the authority of the Mes- 
siah. Sahhathai Se\d was the younger son of 
Monlec'liai Se^'i, who first followed the mean trade 
of a [loulterer at Smyrna, afterwards liecame 
broker to some English merchants. He was honi 
A. C. 16*25. Sahhathai was sent to school, where 
lie made such rapid progress in tlie C'abbala,that in 
his eighteenth year he w'as appointed a Hedcim or 
Rabbi ; he even then hud many followers among 
tht‘ youth, and indeed among the elders of the place, 
with w*hom be practised rigid fasts, and bathed per- 

2 c 2 
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pcliially in the sea. At twenty years old he mar- 
ried a woman of pT’cat beauty and rank among liis 
people, but declined all conjugal connexion with 
her. The father cited him for this neglect of his 
duty : lie was forcctl to give a hill of divorce. A 
second time he married ; and a second time, on the 
same plea, the marriage was dissolved. Sabhatliai 
announcetl that “ tlie voice from hoaven " assured 
him that neither of these were the nu^et and ap- 
pointed partners of his life, lli*^ partizans asserUxi 
that he was actuated by a lioly desire of triumphing 
over human )>as8ion his enemies gave a different 
turn to the affair: still his fann* increased. He 
sometimes fasted from Sabbath to Sabbath, and 
bathed till his life was endangered : yet bis lH.‘auly, 
which was e\<juisite, seemed daily to increase. 
1 1 is whole body was said to breathe a delicious 
odour, which the pljysician of tlie family, sus|M‘Ct- 
ing to be perfume, declared, on examination, to be 
a natural exhalation from the skin. He now b(*gan 
to preach and announce Inmself oj>enly as the Son 
of David, and had tlie boldness to utter, m proof 
of his divine mission, the Ineffabb* Name,.b hovah. 
The offended Habhins, horror-struck at this double 
crime, dc‘ciare<l him wortliv of dealli,and denounced 
him before the Turkish tribunal. Sabbathai took 
refuge in Tliessalonic a. There the Habbins again 
rose against him. He fled to Egypt: thence to 
Jerusalem. As he passed by (ia/a, lie made an 
im|»ortant proselyte, named Nathan Henjamin, who, 
admitUxJ trembling to bis jiresenee, declared, by 
the great Almighty and drea<lful Gml, that he had 
seen the Lt>rd in his cherub- borne chariot, as 
Ezekiel of old, with the ten Scjiliirolh, inunnur- 
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in^ around liiin like the waves of the sra : a voice 
came forth — “ Your Redeemer is come ; his name 
is Sahhatliai 8evi ; he shall go forth as a mighty 
onv, inflavn d with wrath as a warrior ; he shall 
cry, he shall joiir, he shall prevail against his 
enemies.'' * In Jerusalem Sabbathai preached, and 
jiroelaimed liimself the Messiah, \sitli such success, 
that the Rabhins trembled betore Iiim ; and the 
Elias of llie new sect, Nathan of Gaza, liad the 
audacity to issue an address to the l)rethren of 
Israel, in uhich lu‘ declared that before long tlie 
Messiah would re\eal himself, and seize the crown 
from the head of the sultan, who would follow him 
like a slave. After residing thirteen years in 
Jerusalem, Sahbathai made a second exjx.‘dition to 
Egypt, where he married again, by the account of 
his (‘neinies, a woman of light character — by that 
of his jiarti/.ans, a maiden de.signated as his bride 
by the most surprising miracles. She was the 
daughter of a l*olish Jew, made captive by some 
marauiling Musco\ites. At eighteen years of age 
she was suddenly seized from her bed by tlie ghost 
of her dead father, set down in a burying-])lace of 
the Jews, where she was found — told her story', 
and ileelared that she was the appointed bride of 
the Messiah. She was sent to her brother in Am- 
sterdam ; thenco to Egypt. After passing three 
years more in Jerusalem, Sahbathai went openly 
into the synagogue, and proclaimed himsell the 
Messiah. A violent commotion took place ; the 
Rabbins launched their interdict against him : he 
fled to his native place, Smyrna. There tlie ban 
jiursued liim ; but the people received liim with 
* Isamb xUi. 1 3* 
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rapture. One Anakia, a Jew of higli rank, dc- 
noiinced him on tlie Exchange as an iinj>08tor. 
The unbeliever relutnetl to his home, fell from 
his chair, and dietl : this singular accident was at 
once recognisctl as from the hand of God. The 
Rabbins feared to pursue their inU*nlict; Sal)l)atliai 
assumed a royal jminp ; a banner was borm* be- 
fore him witli tlie words “ Tiie right-hand of the 
Lord is u{)Iifted.'‘ lie divided ainoiiir his parti- 
zans the kingdoms of the earth ; lie named his 
two brotliers Kings of Judah and Israel ; he him- 
self took tlie title (►f Kintr td tin* Kings of the 
Eartli. One man, of hitrh rank, nearlv lost his 
life for opposintr the prevailinir delusion, 'rhe 
Head of tlie Rabbins was d<*trr;Mleil ; the Vice- 
Presiilent o|>enlv e.spoust*d the partv. 

The fame of Sabliutliai spread throughout liie 
world. In J'olaiul, in Germany, in liainiuiruh, 
and Amsterdam, the course of husiness was inter- 
rupted on tlie ExchaiiL't*, by the gravest Jews 
breaking off to discuss this woiitlerful transaction. 
From Amsterdam imjuiries wen? sent to liudr 
commercial agents in the Ian ant; they rect‘i\ed 
the brief and empliatic answer, 'Tis lie and no 
other.’* In iJie mean time ricli presents were 
poured in to the Court of Sahhalhai, and enihas- 
sies were s<'nt from the ilifferent communities of 
the Jews — scune of Uiese were detained three or 
four weeks before they eould obtain an audience. 
His picture was surinounU^ l>y a (tow n of gold ; 
the twenty-first Psalm was sung Ind’orn him, 
ami a public prayer offered in the synagogue, in 
wliicli ne was a(*tuiowh*dged as the Messiali. In 
all parts, a» if to accomplish the memorable words 
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of Joel, prophets and prophetesses appeared — 
men and women, youths and maidens, in Sam.aria, 
Adrianojde, Tln^ssalonica, Constantinople, and in 
other placf*s, fell to the earth, or went ravin 
about in proplietie raptures, exciainiincr, it was 
said, in Hebrew, of which before they knew not a 
word, “ Sahballiai Sevi is the true Messiah of the 
nice of David : to him the crown ami the kinjrdom 
are jjrixen.” Kven tin* ilcauLditiTs of his hiUercst 
opponent, R. IVchina, were seized, a^ Sabhatliai 
luul predicted, witli the same frenzy, and hurst out 
in rapturous acknowled^nent of the Messiah in 
tlie llehnnv lanirua^e, which tliev liad never 
learned. One vv(*aithy Isnudite, of ConsUintinopie, 
more cautious than tin? rt“^t, apprehending^ that 
this frenzy would hrinir some dreadful jxnsecu- 
tion atrainst the Jtwvs, went to the (framl Vizier, 
and reipiesteti a certificate that hi* had never been 
a believer in the Messiah, 'fliis reached tlie ears 
of the partjzans of Sabhatliai ; ihev aceust‘d tlndr 
crafty opponent of treasonable designs against 
the Turks, brought forwaril false witnesses, and 
tlie over-cautious unbeliever was sentenced to the 
Luillies. Among the IVrsian Jews the excitement 
was 80 great, that the husbandmen refused to 
labour in the fields. The governor, a man, it 
should seem, of uuusuai mildness, remonstrated 
with them for thus abandoning their work, in- 
»U*ad of endeavouring to jmy their tribute. Sir/' 
they answered with one voice, we sludl pay no 
more tribute — our Deliverer is come.” The go- 
vernor hound them in an obligation, to which 
they readily acceded, to pay tomans, if the 
Messiuli did not appear within three uioutlis. But 
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Sabbathai bad now advanced too far to recede — 
his partizans were clamorous for liis passing over 
to Constantino])le, to confront the Grand Seijndor. 
He arrived, escorted by a \ast niunber of his 
friends, and was received with llie loudest accla- 
mations by the Jews of Constantinople. The 
Sultan was absent — he demanded an audience of 
the Grand Vizier. The Vizier delayed till he had 
received instructions from his master. The Sultan 
sent orders that Sahhatliai should he seized and 
kept in safe custody. The Cirand \ izit'r despatcheil 
an A^^a and some Janissaries to th<‘ dwellint: of 
Sal)halhai, hut the superstitious Ajja was so over- 
awed by the a]»jK‘aranc»‘ of Sahhathai, “ hri;/l»t,” 
he .said, ** as an antrel,” that lie return(*d tr(‘inhlinrr 
and conhjunded to his master, .\nother Ajia was 
sent, and returne<i in the saim* inanncT. Sahha- 
thai, however, surrend(*red himself of Ids own ac- 
cord, lie w as committed to the ( asth* (»f Sestos, as a 
sort of lionourahle prison, where his partizans had 
free accf*s.H to liiin. From thence he issued a mani- 
festo, suspendinir the fast reli^iouslv kc'pl on the 
9lh of AuLOist, on account ol th<* destruction of 
Jenisalem, and ordensl the dav to he celebrated, 
with liie utmost f<*sti\ity, as the hirlliday of the 
Messiah Sahhathai Se\i. In Sestos he lulmitted a 
deputation from Poland inti^ his presence, whom 
he astonished with his profound knowleiifre and 
reaxly application of the Cabbala. [Jut there was 
in Corislaiilinople one stubborn unbeliever, named 
Nehemiali, who for three days resisted ail llie 
ar^menu of the Mt*ssiali, and at the end, o[K‘iily 
protdaimed him an imjK>sior. The partizans of 
Sabhatliai rose in the ulmobt fury ; and, when 
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Sabbatliai threatened his opponent with death, 
rushed forward to put his mandate in execution* 
The Rabbi burst out of the chamber^ and fled, 
pursued by the adherents of Sabbatliai — cseajK; 
was bojieless, wlien ht^ suddenly seized a turban 
from the head of a Turk, placed it on bis own, and 
cried aloud, “ I am a Mo.'^lem : ' — the Turks in- 
stantly look him under their protection, and lie was 
sent to Adrianople to the Sultan, who summoned 
Sabbatliai to his presence. Sabbatliai stood be- 
fore the Grand Sei«znior ; be was ignorant of Turk- 
ish, and a Jewish rencLrade was appointed as in- 
terpreter. Rut the man before whom the awe- 
struck AL^'ls bad trembled, now before the majesty 
of the Sultan, in his turn, totally lost his presence 
of mind ; whimtlic' Sultan demand«‘d w hether he 
was llu‘ .Messiah, he stood in tremblinLr silence, 
and made no answer, lie had some reason for 
his apprehension^, for the Sultan made him the 
followniL'’ iruU 'rmkish proposal: — “ That he 
should shoot three jioiMUied arrows at the Mes- 
siah: if he proNcd in\ ulnerable. In’ would himself 
own his tith*. If he refuseil to submit to this or- 
deal, 1 h* hatl his choice, to be put to death, or to 
embrace Mahometanism.'’ 'I'he interpreter urjj:od 
him to accejit the latter alternative — Sabbatliai 
did not hesitate lonu ; he seized a turban from a 
pajj^c, an<l uttered the irrevocable words, “ 1 tun 
a Mussulman.” The Cirand Seignior, instead of 
dismissinj^ liini with contempt, orderial him a pe- 
lisse of honour, named him Aga Mahomet Efleudi ; 
and gave him the title of Gapidgi Rasha. Conster- 
nation at this strange intelligence spread through 
the followers of Sabbatliai ; prophets and pro- 
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plietesses were siJent, but Sabbathai was dauntcHl 
only by tiie di^iUlwlenouncinif countenance of the 
Sultan. He issued an address to his bretliren in 
Israel: — I, Mahomet Capidtri Basha, make it 
knowm unto you, that God hath chaniretl me from 
an Israelite to an Isniaeiite. He spake, anil it was 
done ; he ordered, and it was fulfiiied. Given in 
the ninth day of my renewal accordinji to his holy 
will.’' ilc most lUifeiiiouslv extracted prophetic 
intimations of Ids chauirc* both trom tradition and 
Scriptun*. In tlie book called Pirke ldies<T it 
was written. “ tlmt the Messiah must remain some 
time amoiur the unbelieverH.’' From the Scripture 
tlie examph' of Moses was iilleL'etl, who “ dwelt 
anioinj the Klliiopiaiis and the text of Isaiah, 
“ he wag numbenyl iunonu tin* trans^rreHsors.” 
For some time he inaintaiiied Ins double characU‘r 
with threat success, honoured by the MoHlemiies 
as a true believer, by the Jews a« their Mt ssiah. 
Many of tiie hitter billowed his c xainjih*, and em- 
braced islaniisni. St. t roix hail fre<|iumtly heard 
Kim preach in tiie syiia^oirue, ajul with so much 
success, that scarce!) a day paHSitl hut Jews seized 
the turbans from the heads of the 'furks, and de- 
clared themselves .Mushulnien. His Polish wife 
dicxl ; lie atnun inarrh^d the daughter of a learnt»d 
man, who was excoinmunicattni, on account of tlm 
unlawful connexion, by the Habbins. She also 
embraced isiamism. At length the Kabhiiis, 
dreading Uie total extinction of Judaism, siu'ceedeil 
ill gaining die car of the Sultan. 'Fhe Messiali 
was seized, and confined in a cMslle near Bidgrade, 
where he diied of a cohe in Uie year 1076, m iho 
fifty-first year of Im age. 
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It miirlit have been expected that Ins sect, if it 
survived his apoBtasy, at least would have expired 
with his death ; hut there is no caiculatin</ the 
ohstiiiacv of luiman credulitv : his followers ^ave 
out that he was transported to heaven hke Enoch 
and Elijali ; and notwithsUindin^ the constant and 
active opposition of the Jewish priesthood, the sect 
“prts'ul in all (piarters. His tbn*runn(‘r, Nathan 
of Ciaza, had ahiuidoned his cause on his enihracin" 
Islamisin, and propliesied airainst liiin in luly and 
('orfu. Hut it is the nu)st (‘xtraordinary fact of 
all, that Nelieiniah, his most vehement opptment, 
recanted his enforced Islamisin, and alter all em- 
hrac(*d Sahhathaism. A prophet of Smyrna pro- 
claimed that the Messiah wouhl reappear in 1 11^ 
\ears. Hut th(‘ doctrine of Michael Cardoso, 
w hii h spread nipidls from Fez to Tripoli, and oven 
to Ejrvpt, was the most extraNai'ant — the son of 
David, he said, would not apjM'ar till ail Israel were 
either holy or wicked • as tlu‘ latter was far the 
easier process, lie recoininended all tria* Israelites 
to acciderale tlu* cominir of the Messiah, by 
a|H)stati/mir to Mahometanism — luunbers, with 
pious zeal, complied with this advice. Sahhatha- 
isni still exists as a sect of .ludaism; though, 
j»robahlv, amom^ most of its believers, rather 
sup|M»rltMl by that corporate spirit which holds 
tilt* tdllowers t)f a ptditical or reliirituis faction 
tt»|j:ether, than by any tlistinct and definite articles 
of helief. 

Hut in the niitldle of the Inst century, an extra- 
onlinarv' adventurer, named Frank, orpini/ed a 
Hcct out of the wrecks of tlie Sabbatliaic jmrty ; it 
assumed the name of ZohariteH, and its founder 
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astonished the whole of Germany, by living in a 
8t\'Ie of Oriental magnificence, encircled by a re- 
tinue of obsequious adherents ; w bile no one knew*, 
or knows to this day, the source of the \ast wealth 
with which the stale of the man was maintained 
during his life, and his sumptuous funeral con- 
ducted after his death. Tiie new creed leant 
tovsards C'iiri»tianit\ , rather than Islamism. It 
rcjccte*! the Taiinud, but insisted on a Indden 
sense in the ,Scri}»tures. It adnuitcil tiie Trinity, 
and the Incarnaiiun of the Dtits, but pjrsened 
an artful ambiguil\ as the person in niiom llie 
Deity was iiicarnate. wiuaher Jesus Christ or 
JSabbalhai Se\ i. As. howe\er, tlie great head of 
this sect, Frank, aft-*rwards ojienly emhrace<l 
Christianity, and attended mas', he scared) be- 
longs to our hislor) — sutlice it to sa\ , that this 
aiKcnturer lived in \ ienna, in 15rune, and m 
Oll’enbach, willi a retinue of several hundred 
beautiful Jewish vouth ot both se\(\s ; carts con- 
taining tr(*asure were reporltsl to be jKTj>etually 
brought in to him, chiell) from Foland — lii* went 
out daily in great stale to p**rtbrm Ins devotions 
in the o|K*n fiebl — he rcMh* in a chariot drawn 
by noble horses; ten or twelve Hulans in reil 
and green unifonn, glitlc*ring with gobi, rodi* hy 
his hide, with pikes in llu ir hands, ami c rests in 
their caps, of eagles, or slags, or the sun and 
moon. Water was always carefully poured over 
llie place where he had jiaid Ids devotions. He 
proceeded in the same pomp to ciiurch, where his 
behaviour was |>eculiar, but grave and solemn. 
Hih followers l>clieved him iinmortal, hut in 1791 
he died ; his burial was as splendid us his mode 
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of livincj — 800 persons followed ]»im to tlie 
grave. But with liis body llic secret of his wealth 
was interred ; his family sank into a slate of 
want, and almost heggar\'. In vain they ap- 
jx^aled to the credulity, to the charity of their 
brethren ; they fell into insignificance, .and were 
obliged to submit to the ordinary’ labours of 
mortal life. 
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"We liave fulloweil tlic sect of Sabhatliai and Iiis 
disciples to the close of the ciirhteenlh cenlur)' ; 
we niiisl retrace our steps, and lerniinate our la- 
bours by a rapid sketch of tlie more imjK)rtant 
events wlncli influenced the condition of the Jews 
in the diflerent countries of the world, during that 
}»eriod, down to our ownda\s. The laj)se of cen- 
turies, and the slow improvement in almost the 
w hole state of society, liad made a material altera- 
tion in the relati\e position of the Jews towards 
the rest of mankiiui. They were still, many of 
them, wealtliN ; hut their wealth no lonjier bore 
so in\ idious and dangerous a proportion to that 
of the coinmunitN at lar^e, as to tempt unprinci- 
j)led kinjj^s, or a hurthene(| people, to fill tlicir ex- 
che(juer, or re\en^e themselves for a lon^ arrear 
of usurious exaction, by tlie spoliation of this un- 
protected race. A milder spirit of Christian for- 
bearance with some, of religious indifference with 
others, alla\ed the fierce spirit of animosity, which 
now, instead of hurstinu^ forlli at ever}' opjiortu- 
nity, was slowly and with difficulty excited and 
forctnl to a violent explosion. Still, in the midst 
of society, the Jews dwelt apart, excluded by an- 
cient law s from most of tlie civil offices, by gene- 
ral prejudice and by their own tacit consent from 
the common intercourse of life ; they were endured 
because mankind had become habituated to their 
preseiuH\ rather than tolerated on any liberal 
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principles^ still less courted by any overtures for 
mutual amity. Tlie Jew \\as contented with tljis 
cessation of lioslilities : lie had ohtaiiu‘d a truce* ; 
he sought not for a treaty of alliance. hen* 
connnercial restrictions were removed, ht* either 
did not feel, or disdained, civil disejualifications. 
So long as lie retained, unmolested, tlu! independ- 
ent government of his own little world, he left to 
tlie Gentiles to administer the politics of the king- 
doms of tlie eartli. If lie might be permitteil to 
live as a peaceful merchant, he aspired not to be- 
come statesmiui, magistrate*, or soklier. So that 
Uie ei|ual law protecU!d him in the luijuisition and 
possession of p<*rsona] projierty, he had no great 
desire to invest his wealth in land, or to exchange 
the unseUle<l ami enterprising habits of trade Ibr 
the more slow returns and laborious profits of 
agriculture. lie (leinanded no more Uian to be 
secured from tlie ac tive enmity of mankind ; his 

f iride set him above their contcunpt. Likii tlie 
laugbty Homan, banished from the world, tlie 
Israelite threw back the sentence of haniHhment, 
and still retreated to the lofty conviction that his 
race was not excluded, as an unwortiiy, but kept 
apart, as a sacred |R;ople ; humiliated indeiMi, but 
still liallowed, and reserved for the sure though 
tardy fulhlment of the Divine promise's. The 
lofty ftieling of having endured and triumjihi^ 
over centuries of intoierahie wrong, iningh^i with 
the splendid recollections of Uic past, and tlie hopes 
of the future, which were sedulously inculcated by 
their Babbinical instructors ; and iLus their exclu- 
aioii from the eommumties of the world, from tlie 
honours and privileges of social liih, was felt by 
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tliose wlio were lii^hniiiuled enoutrh to feel at all, 
rather as a distinction than a disj^ace. This at 
once conijH'lled, and voluntarv" unsocialness was 
still the universal national characteristic of the 
Jews : yet in process of time they became in some 
degree assimilaUsl to the nations among whom 
they lived ; their relative state of civilization ma- 
terially depemhvl on the manners of the surround- 
ing jH*ople, and there was nearly as great a dif« 
ference between tlie depressisl and ignorant Jew 
of Persia, the fierce fanatic of Barhary or Con- 
«tantino])h‘, and his ojmlent and enlightened bre- 
thren of Hamburgh (»r Amsterdam, as between the 
IMussulman and Christian population of the dif- 
ferent countries. The dominion of the Rabbins 
was universally reco«mizt‘d, except among the 
Karaites, whose orderly and siinjile congregations 
were frcMpient in tlie Kasi, in the Crinu‘a,in Poland, 
even in Africa. Rabbmism was still the strong- 
hold and th<‘ source of the general stubborn fana- 
ticism : yet even this stern priestcraft, which ruled 
willi its ancient desptuism in more barbarous Po- 
land, eitln'r lost its weiglit, or was constrained to 
accommodate itself to the spirit of tlie age, in tlie 
west of Purojie. 

At the hi'ginning of the eighti'enth century, 
Poland and the adjacent provinces had for some 
time been the ht'acl-tpiarters of the Jews. As early 
as the fourteenth century, their privileges had been 
secured by C’asimir the Great, who was deeply 
enamoured of a Jewish mistress. In that kingdom 
tliey formed the only middle order between tlie 
nohh*8 and the serfs. Almost every branch of 
traffic was in their Imnds. Tliey were the com- 
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merchants, shop-keepers, inn-kccjx?r8 ; in some 
towns they formed the p-eatcr part of the j)opula- 
tion, in some villapfcs almost the whole. Poland 
was likewise tlie seat of the Rabbinical paj)acy. 
Tlie Talmud ruled supreme in the public mind ; 
the synagojrues obeyed with implicit deference the 
mandates of their spiritual superiors, and the whole 
system of education was ri^ddly conducted, so as 
to per{>ctuate the authority of tradition.^ In the 
west of Euroj)e, in the mean time, tboFe p'eat 
changes were slowly preparin^r, which, before the 
close of the century, were to disorjranize the whole 
frame-work of society. The new (jpinions not 
merely altered the political condition of the Jews, 
as well as that of almost all orders of n«<*n, hut 
they penetrated into the very sanctuary of Judaism, 
and threatened to shake the dominion of the Rab- 
bins, as they had that of the Christian priesthood, 
to its basis. It is singular, however, that the first 
of these darin^*^ innovators, who declared war alike 
against ancient prejudices and the most sacred 
principles, excluded the Jev^s from the w ide pah? 
of their philanthropy. Tlie old hitter and con- 
temptuous antipathy against the Jews lurks in tlie 
writings of many of the philosophic scIkhiI, csjh*.- 
ciaiiy those of Gibbon and Voluiire. It was partly 
the leaven of hereditary aversion, partly, jierhaps, 
the fastidiousness of Parisian taste, which dreatied 
all contamination from a filthy and sordid, as well 
as a superstitious race ; hut, most of all, from the 
intimate relation of the Mosaic with the Christian 

* A tnyvtk sect, (he Zoddikin or Chahkidin, luvo made 
rft]dd progremi Kioce the year 1740; among tlte Jews in iiusr 
ftiao Polaud. 
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rcli<?ion. Tlic Jews were liated as the relij^nous an- 
cestors of the Christians ; and, in Paley’s phrase, it 
became the accustomed mode of warfare “ to wound 
I’liristianity lhrou<r}iihe sides of Judaism/’ Stranrre 
fate of tlie Jews, after liaving suffered centuries of 
persecution for their opposition to Cliristianity, 
now to he held up to public scorn and detestation 
for their alliance with it ! Hie legislation of Fre- 
derick the Great almost, as it were, throws us 
hack into the middle ages. In 1750 appeared an 
edict for the general regidation of the Jews in the 
Prussian dominions. It limited llie number of 
Jews in the kingdom, divided tliem into those who 
held an ordinary or an extraordinary protection 
from the crown. The onlinary protection de- 
scended to one cliild, the extraordinary' was 
limited to tlie lih* of the hearer. Foreign Jews 
were prohibite<l from settling in Prussia, exce)>- 
tions were c»htained only at an exorbitant price. 
Widows who married foreign Jews must Iea\e the 
kingdom. Tlie protected Jews were liable to enor- 
mous anil sjM'cial burthens. Tlnw paid, besides 
the common taxes of the kingdom, for their patent 
of ])rotectU)n, for every election of an elder in 
their communities, and every marriage. By a 
strange enactment, in which the king and the 
merchant were somewhat unroyally combined, 
every' Jew on the marriage of a son was obliged 
to purchase porcelain to the amount of 300 rix- 
dollars, from the king’s manufactory, for foreign 
cx|K)rtation. Tims heavily hurlhened, the Jews 
were excluded from all civil functions, and from 
many of the most profitable branches of trade— 
from agriculture, from breweries and distilleries, 
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from niauufactureH, from iim-kecping, from victu- 
alling, from pli\>ic aiul surgery. 

Nor ill more enliglitened countries was the puhlic 
miiul prepar(‘(l for any innovatioiih in tlie rt!lati\c 
condition of the .Jew». In England, hince the 
time of C'harh s II. they ha<! lived in |)eaee in their 
tuo communities of Portuguest* anil German ori- 
gin. They had obtained relief under James 11. 
friun an ahen-duty, vvliieh restricted tln*ir trallic ; 
lh<* indulgence was re\oked under \V illiain III. 
I iider yueen Anne a regulation was made to fucw 
iitate coioersion^ from the Jews ; the Chancellor 
was einpowere<I to enlorce from the father of a 
coniert to ( hristianit\ . a fair and sullicicnt main- 
tenance. Th(‘ baptism ol a ri( h and influential 
|>erson of tlie sect, naHied Moses Manus, e\(iled 
a (onMdcrabie seiuiaiton at the time. .'\t the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth centurv , liie cause of the 
Jews was lirougbt forward under the unpopular 
auspices of Inland the IVeethinker. In 1753 a 
liior*' im|Kirtant nieahure was attempted. A bill 
was intriKliH i'd inti) Parliainmit lor the naturaliza- 
tion (»f all Jews who iiad resided three years in 
the kingdom, without being absent more tban three 
inoiilbh at a time. Jt exiiuded tbein Irom civil 
ofliit K, but in oiIht resp^'i ts bestowed all llic pri- 
vileges of llritisli subjects. 'I’bc btli passed bolli 
liouM^s, ami reccivi'd tbtr royal assent. lJut the 
old jealousies ouly hiuinU red, ibev were nut c\- 
itngumiimi. The nation, as if hurror-Hlruck at 
hridiiig thiHie wlioiu it had h<H!ii aecustoini^l iu 
consider as outlaws, tltus stiddenl) inlrodm eti into 
its UiHom, hurst into an irresistilde chiinour of 
Indignation. The uiavor and i ilizcim oi Loiidua 
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(for mcrcnnlile jealousy min pried with ndifrious pre- 
judices^) look the lead in denoiineinp’this inroad on 
the c'onslitulion and insult on C’hristi.initv. The 
pulpits thundered ; a respecliihle clereA'uian, 
i'ucker, who had written a dedence of the measure, 
was inaltreat(*d hy the populace. The ministry and 
the houses of parliiinu^nt found it n<‘ce.ssary to re- 
peal th(‘ ohnoxious statute. 

In Italy, till tlie IVench Revolution, llie Jews 
enjoyed their <pru‘t freedom In Rome they were 
confined to their (ihetto, and still constrained to 
listen to ]M'rioilical sermons. In the maritime 
tovMis they continued to prosper. 

In (iermauN tiie public mind was surpri^ed at 
the unusual phiMioinenon of a Jew suddenly start- 
in lorward in tht‘ can*er of letters, and asaumingt 
an hicrh and acknow hnl^rtHl rank in the rapidly 
awakenintr literature of that country, as a meta- 
physical and philosophical writer. This was the 
celebrated iSIiises Memhdsohn, w ho, hy p-nius and 
unwearied apjilication, broke throuirh the most 
formidahli' obstacles, |»o^erly, dependence, and the 
spirit of his sect. I'lie .lews were proud of his 
distinction, hut tremhh‘d at his desertion of their 
aneit*iit opinions ; the Christians confidently looked 
ibrward to the accession of so enlitrhtened a mind 
to tilt* church ; the philosojihers expected him to join 
in th(‘ir fierce crusade uiriiiusl reiip:ion. Meudclsolm 
maintained his own calm and independent ruiirsa 
lit* remained outwardly n mouther of the syna*- 
^op:ue, vvhil(‘ he threw aside disdainfully the tram- 
mi ls of RahhiniHin ; to a letter id' La\ater, urijiiig 
him to embrace C'hriHtianity, lie returniKl a firm 
ami umijH*rate vindication of las adherence to \m 
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tu^esc fugitives liad been permitted U> take up 
ilieir al)ode in BounUtaux and Bayonne. There 
were a certain number in the old pa)>ai dominions 
in Avignon. Tlie conquest of Uie city ol Metz, 
and afterwards of Alsace, incliuled si»ine consi- 
derable coniinunilies under the dominion of ]>ance. 
The Jewh of this latter province prt‘8ented a re- 
markable |K*tition, in to the king in coutieiL 

It complained ol the burthen of the seign(»rial 
rights. Besides the ro\ul patent of protection, 
for which tlies jmid, tlie lords of tiie soil exacted a 
capitation-tax tor the right of residence wiiiiin 
tlieir domains, from vOncIi not even the ag(Hl nor 
infirm, nor chiidri'n, nor even iIk* Rabbins and 
odicers of the synagogaie, uere exempt, 'i'bese 
privileges wt‘re not iiereditary ; ibey expired willi 
the jXT.^on of the bear<‘r, and tor each child a 
Kpecial patent \sas to be purchased. Tiiey com- 
plained like\\ise of the rehtriclit>ns on their com- 
merce, and of tiic acuvity of the (lergy, who 
Bwluced their children at a ver\ U'lider a;:e to 
submit to baptism. They proposed, uitii great 
justice, that no abjuration of .iudaism should he 
p(!rmiUed under twelve years of age. I'lie apjJCtiJ 
to tin* e<jiiil\ of Louis the Sixteenth was not in 
vain — tlie capitation-tax was aholisht'd in 17S I ; 
and in i7b8, a etmniiission was apjKiiuUd, with 
the wine and good Mules)it*rhes at its In^ad, to 
deviae means for remodelling on prineiples of 
justice all laws relating to the Jews. Tlu* ( eie- 
brated Abb^ <iregaire gained tiie prize, for a dis- 
sertation, whicb was received witli great apjdause, 
on tlie means of working the regeneration of tlie 
Jews. But the revolutionary tribunals were more 
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rapid in tlieir movenients than the slow justice of 
the sovereifrn. In J790, the Jews, who liad 
watched their opportunity, sent in a ]K?tition, 
elaiminfx equal rij/hts as citizens. The measure 
was not ])assed witliout considerable discussion ; 
but Mirabeau and Rabaut St. Etienne declared 
themselves tlieir advocates, and the Jews were 
recotrnised as fre(‘ citizens (»f the threat republic. 

A parallel has often been instituted between 
f’roinwell and Ruonaparte; it is a curious coinci- 
dence tiiat botli should have been cncra^ed in de- 
sitrns for the advantairc of the .lews. In the vear 
IhOG, while this extraordinary man was distri- 
butintr to his followers the kinjrdoms of Kuro{>i\ 
and consoiidatiuij the superiority of France over 
the whol(‘ continent, the world heard with amaze- 
ment, almost borderintr on ridicule, that he had 
surnmoiu'd a u'tand Sanhedrin t)f tiie J(‘ws to 
assemble at Paris. A\'e are more inclined to look 
for motives of policy in the acts of Na|K)leon, than 
of vanity or pliilanthropv ; nor does it seem tin- 
likt'ly that in this singular transat lion he contein- 
])lated n'lnoteh , if not immediately, botli com- 
mercial and military objects. He mi»^ht ho}»t‘ to 
turn to his own advantage, by a cheap sacrifice to 
the national vanity, the wide-extended and rapid 
correspondence* of the .lews tlmuiirhout tlie world, 
which notoriously outstripped his own ctmricrs, 
and the secret ramifications of their trade— -which 
not only commandetl the supply of the prtH'iuus 
metals, Imt much of the internal traffic of Europe, 
and probahiy made p^reat inroads on his conti- 
n(*nlHl system. At all c*vonts, in every quarter of 
Euro|>e, the Jews would be invaluable auxiliaries 
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of a commissc'iriat : and ns llie reconstruction of 
the kinffdom of Polaiid initriit at any time enter 
into his |K)litical system, llieir aid inijrlit not be 
unworthy of consideration. It must, however, be 
acknowlcdLO'd, liiat the twelve questions submitted 
to the Sanhedrin seem to refer to the ,Je\vs strictly 
as subjects and citizens of the em])ire. Tiiey 
were, briefly, as follows : — I. Is polypiiny allowed 
amonL' the Jews 11. Is divorce recoLrnised by 
the Jewish law f III. 1‘an Jews intermarry with 
Christians ^ IV. \\ ill the French people be 
esteemed by tlie Jews as stramjers or as brethren t 
V. In wliat relation, accordinir to the Jewish law, 
would the Jews stand towards tlie French f VI. Do 
Jews bom in France consider it their native 
countr)’ f Arc they bound to olx^y the laws and 
customs of the land ? VII. Who elect the Rab- 
bins VIII. Wliat are the lej^al powers of the 
Rabbins/ IX. Is the election anci authority of 
the Rabbins erouinled on law or custom / X. Is 
there any kind of husine.ss in whicli Jews may not 
be en^ged ? XI. Is usury to their brethren 
forbidden by the Law / XII. Is it permitted or 
forbidden to practise usury willi strangers / The 
answers of the deputies >vcre clear and precise : as 
they tend to elucidate the opinions ot the more 
enliglitencd Jews, they are subjoined, with as much 
conciseness as possible, though, we sus[»ect, that 
they are not universally recognised as the authori- 
tative sentence of the nation. I. Polygamy is 
forbidden, according to a decree of the Synod of 
Womis, in 1030. II. Divorce is allowed, but in 
tliis respect the Jews recognise tlie authority of 
the civil law of the land in wlisch they live. 
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[11. lulomiarriageh with Christians arc not for- 
bidden, though ililiicultica arise from the different 
forms of marriage. IV. The Jews of France re- 
c'ognise in the fullest sense the French j>eople as 
their brethren. V. The relation of the Jew to the 
Frenchman is the same as of Jew to Jew. The 
only distinction is in their religion. VI. The Jews 
acknowledged France as their country’ wlien op- 
pressed, — how' much more must they wlicn ad- 
mitted to civil rights ! Vi I. The election of the 
Rabbins is neither defined nor uniform. It usually 
ri'sts with the heads of each family in the commu- 
nity. Vm. The Rabbins lia\e no judicial |>ower; 
the Sanhedrin is the only legal tribunal. The Jews 
of France and Italy being subject to tlie ctjual laws 
of the land, whatever power they might otherwise 
exercise, is annulhMl. IX. The election and pow- 
ers of the Rabbins rest solely on usage. X. All 
business is permitted to the Jews. The Talmud 
enjoins that every Jew be tauglil some trade. 
XI. XI 1. The Mosiiic institute forbids unlawful 
interest; but this was the law of an agricultural 
people. The Talmud allows interest to be taken 
from lirethren and strangers ; it forbids usury. 

In 1807 the Sanhedrin was formally assembled, 
according to a plan for the regular organization 
of the Jews throughout the empire. Every 2000 
Jews were to form a synagogue and a consistory, 
consisting of one head and two inferior Rabbins, 
witli tliree householders of the town where the 
consistory was held. The consistory chose twenty- 
five Notables, above thirty years old, for their 
council. Bankrupts and usurers were excluded ; 
the cousiatory was to watch o\cr Utc conduct of 
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tlie Rabbins ; the central conHiHtory of Paris was 
to be a Supreme Tribunal, with the jmwer of ap- 
]M>inUng or cieposinu^ the Rabl>ins ; the f^bbins 
were to publish tiie <ie<!n*es of the Sanlieilrin, to 
preach obedieiic e to the law’s, to ur^e their people 
to enter into the iniliuin w^rviee ! to pray in the 
syna^^taus for the Jiii|N‘rial House! In 17*07, 
the Sanhedrin ass**inbieil m prt*at fonn, and gene- 
rally raiifuNl Uie dt'crtM'^s of the Ih^piitJes. Tlu^ 
[in)ieriiLl edict cuiifirtiunl iJie whidr svslein of 
organization, tbouifh the triumph of the Jews was 
in some degree datii|sHi hv an ordinance, aitncfl 
chiefly at those of the UlieniHli provinces. It 
inlertbcU'd liie Jew s from lending moiiev to iiiiiuirs 
witiiuut consent ol their guanlians, to wivc»8 with- 
out consent of their husbands, to soldiers without 
cousemt of tiieir cdlic'ers. It annulleci all hills, for 
whicii “ \ aiue reeinved could not Ih» jirovcfd. All 
Jews engaged in eoiiiinerce wctc obliged to take 
out a j>ateut, all strangers to invest some proj»t»rty 
hi land and agru ulture. The general ellec-i cd all 
these measures was !%liown in a return made m 
1806. It rejMirU'd that there were HO,UOO Jews 
ill the dotnmion of France, 1232 landt^l propnedom, 
not reckoning Uu? owners of house's, 707 military, 
2360 aitiauuis, *2I>0 inuitidacturers. 

The laws of France relaUng to the Jews have 
remained unaltered ; in Italy, excepting in the Tus- 
can dominuins, they liavc* lieeonie again subject to 
liie anc'ieut regulations In Cieniiany, some Ims- 
Uiity is ycl lurking in the popular feeling, not so 
much brum religious animositv, as from commercial 
jeakmsy, in Uie great trading towns, Hamburgh, 
Biemeu, Lubeck, and pattieuiarly Fimkfbrt, w here 
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tliey arc ntill liai>le to an oppn*sHivp \n\ fnr the 
rijrht oi n*siilenct*. Nor tiul the ancirnt nobility 
behobL without srntimrnt» of natural imlitrnation, 
their proinl patrimonial efttates fallintr, dunnir the 
pToat fxilitical chanufes, into ilit* hands of the more 
pn)s|^<‘rou» Inraidito'^. Nevcrthtdess their condi- 
tion, both |KiIilical and intellectual, has been rapidly 
inipn)vinvr. Before the fall of besides 

inanv of the smaller states, the (irand Duke of 
Baden in 1H()9, the Kmvr of Pnissia in the 

Duke of >i«‘ekienhurtrh Sehnerin in Isli, the 
Kint? of Bavaria in 1SI3, issued ordinances, ad- 
mitting th<‘ .lews to civil riiilits, e\tunptino tliem 
tixiiii parlicidar itn|Hist», and i»pt*nintr to them all 
trades and professions. The Act for the federative 
constitution of (ierinany, passtsl at the ronvrrcss 
of Vienna in iSl 5, pleilifes the Diet to turn its 
attention to tin* amelioration of the civil stale of 
the .lews throuirhout tJie empire. The Kino of 
Frussm had, Indore this, tUNen security that he 
would nohU redeem his p|i‘<|pc ; he had h)np |Knd 
preat attention to the encourairtuinmt of education 
amonp the Jews ; ainl m his rapidly improving 
dominions, the Israelites an* saitl to ht* hv no 
means tJie hint m the eareer of ad\ ancement. Nor 
has his benevolence been wastetl on an imprateful 
nice ; they an* n’jKirted to In* altachtnl, with jwitri- 
ntie zeal, to their native laml ; many Jews are 
staled to have fallen in the Prussian ranks at 
WalerltH). Durinp the last year, while the states 
of WirtendH*rp wen* diHcuAsinp a hill for the exten- 
sion of civil riphts to the Jews, tlie |H)pnlace of 
SUitpanl HurroimdtHi tlie Mall t»f Assembly with 
fierce outcries, “ Down with the Jews, down with 
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tlie friends of the Jews ! ” The States maintained 
their dignity, and, unmoved, proceeded to the rati- 
fication of the obnoxious edict 

The policy of the Russian govennnent seems to 
have been to endeavour to overthrow the Rabbini- 
cal authority, and to relieve the crowded Polish 
provinces by transferring the Jews to less densely 
iKJopled parts of tlieir dominions, where, it wan 
hoj)ed, they might be induced or compelled to be- 
come an agricultural race. An I kase of tlie 
Einjieror Alexander, in 1803-4, prohibited the 
j)ractice of small trades to theJev\Hof I*oland,and 
j)rojx)sed to transj>ort numbers of iliem to agri- 
cultural settlements. He transferretl, likewise, the 
management of the re\enue of the communities, 
from the Rabbins, who were accused of malverha- 
lion, to the Elders. A recent decree of tiie Em- 
peror Nicholas ajjpears io be aimed partly at the 
Rabbins, w ho are to be immediately e.xtluded bv 
the jxilice from any town they may enter, and at 
the j)CUy traflickers, who are entirely pr^diibiunl 
in ibe Russian dominions ; tbougb the higher 
order of niercbanls, such as biil-brokers and coi»- 
traclors, are admitted, on recei\ing an exjjress 
permission from govenmtent : arti/.ans and handi- 
craftsmen are encouraged, ibuugb they are subject 
to rigorous |Kjlice regulations, and miisi be allaclied 
to some guild or fraternity. They ( aimot inovt^ 
without a pass|M)rt. 

It only remains to give llu* best estimate we can 
afford of the number of the Jews now disjKTfwd 
throughout the four <|uarlerH of the world. Such 
atatcrrienU muni of necessity he extremely loose 
and im|)erfect Even in Euruj>e it would be difii- 
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cult to apjiroxiniatc closely to tlie truth ; how 
much more so m Africa and Asia, where our data 
depend on no statistic returns, and where the habits 
ot the people afc probably less stationary. 

It is calculat(‘d tliat there exist helw’een four 
and five millions* <»f this people, descended in a 
direct line from, and maintainiuLT the same laws 
w ith th(‘ir forefathers, w ho, above 3000 years ago, 
retreated from Egypt under the guidance of their 
inspired lawgiver. 

in Afric a w t* know little more of their numbers 
than that they are found along the w hole coast, from 
Morocco tt) Egypt ; they travel with tljc caravans 
into tlie interior, nor is there probably a region 
undiscovered by ( hrislian entcTprise, which has 
fiot been visil(‘d by the Jewish IrulFicker. In 
Morocco they are said to he held in low estima- 
tion, ninl to lie Ireatec! willi great ifulignity by the 
Moors. 

In Egypt, 150 families alone inliahit that groat 
city, Alexandria, which lias so often flowed with 
torrenisof Jew ish hhH>d, and where, in the splendid 
ilays of llie Macetlonian eily, their still recruited 
wealth excited the rapacious jealousy of the hostile 
jH»pulaee or o}»j)ressive government. 

In C airo, the number of Jew s is slated at 2000, 
including, it should seem, sixty Karaite families, 
I’he Falishas, or Jewish tribe named l)y llruee, in- 
habit the borders of Abyssinia ; and it is probable 

♦ A Hlatement lias just been publisdietl in this countiy, 
from the Weimar («eugra)ihical KplicmeriUiis, which gives 
the wiiule number of Jews at little more than thretf miUtons. 
We iihoiihl conceive the Asiatic, aiul |H'rhap9 tho RuMUa% 
ntutetl too low ; but we subjoin their numbers. 

VOL. III. 2 B 
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ver)' ruins of Jerusalem, tlie fallen city, and tlie 
sufiering people^. 

Jn the Turl^i^h dominions, not including the 
Barhary Stalo, the Israelites are caleulalcd at 
800. U(K). In Asia Minor they arc numerous, in 
general unenlightened, rapacious, warred on, and 
at war with mankind. 

In Constanlinopie they are descriheil as the most 
fierce and fanatical race which inhabit the city : 
hated h\ and haling the (ireeks with the unmitigated 
animosity of afjes, they lend liiemselses to every 
atrocity lor which ilie t:oN eminent may demand 
unrelenting executioners. They were employed in 
the harbarouH murder ami maltreatment of the 
bod) of the Patriarch ; on the other hand, the old 
rumours of their crucif)ing C hristian children arc 
still revived ; the body of a youth was found 
pieretd with many wounds ; the murder was, with 
one voice, cliarged upon tlie Jews. Their numbers 
are Mated at 40,000. 

At Adrianoplc reside bOO families, with thirteen 
synagogues. 

Ill .Salonichi, 30,000 |iohs<'Ss thirty synagogues ; 
and in tins city, tlie ancient Thessaiunica, the most 
learned of the Eastern Bahbins are re|)orted to 
teach in their schools, with great diligence, the old 
Talmudic learning. 

In the Crimea the Karaites still jiossess tlieir 
wild and picturescjue mountain^furtress, so beauti- 
fully described by iJr. Clarke, vyitb its cemetery 

• Asia; — Asiatic Turkey, .300,000; Arahius, 200,000; 
Hiixlosiaii, 100,000; China, 00,000; Turkistaii, 40,000; 
ProYioce of Iran, 3&,000 ; Uustta in AsUi 3000, Total, 
73tt,000^ffbmor ikuiemmt. 
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reposing under its ancient and peaceful grove, and 
retain the simple manners of an industrious a’ id 
blameless jx'ople, who are proverbial elsewhere, 
as in tliis settlement, for their honesty. Their 
numbers amount to about 1200. 

In the Ilusaian Asiatic dominions, about Caucasus 
and in Georgia, their numbers are considerable. 
In Georgia some of them are serfs attached to the 
soil ; some, among the wild tribes about Caucasus, 
are bohl ami marauding horsemen, like their Tartar 
comj>atriots. 

Hut the ancient kingdom of Poland, with the 
adjacent provinces of Moravia, Moldavia, and Wal- 
lachia, is still the great seat tif tlie modern Jewish 
]K)pulation. Three millions have been stated to 
exist in these regitins; hut probably this is a great 
exaggeration. In Poland they form the int.T- 
inediale class between the haughty nobles and the 
miserable agricultural villains of that kingdom.* 
I'he rapid increase of their |M)pulation, beyomi all 
possible mainU’iiaiice by trade, embarrasses the 
government. They eaimol ascend or descend; 
the) may not hecoim* possessors, they arc averse 
to hccoming cultivators, of the soil ; they swarm in 
all the towns. In some districts, as in Volhynia, 
they are di'scribed by Bishop James as a fine race, 
with tlie lively expressive eye of the Jew, and 
forms, though m»t robust, active and well-propor- 
tioned. Of late years much atUmtion, under the 
sum lion of the government, has been jiuid to their 
education, and a great institution established for 
this pur|K)sc at W arsaw. 

The number of Jews in the Austrian dominions 

# A Jewish free cur|i« served uader Kosciusko duiiug the 
insurrection in Poland. 
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is ealiioalied, including Galiicia, at 650,000 ; in 
the Prussian dominions, at 135,000; in the rest 
of Germany, 138,000. The Emperor of Austria 
has afforded to Europe the novel siglit of a Jew 
created a baron, and invested with a patent of 
]lobiiit>^ 

In Denmark and Sweden the Jews are in con- 
siderable numbers ; tliose resident in Copenhagen 
were stated, in 1819, at 1491. They enjoy free- 
dom of trade and tlie protection of the government. 

Tlie Netherlands contain 80,000. 

In France, now deprived of tlie (iennan and 
Italian provinces of the empire, the Israelites are 
reckoiieii at about 40 or 50,000. 

in Spain, ilic iron edict of Ferdinand and Isar 
bella still excludes the Israelite. At tlie extremity 
of the land, in Gibraltar, 3 or 4000 are found 
under the equiutble jirotec'tion of Great Britain. 

in Portugal they have Unm toleratetl since the 
time of the late king, John VI., who remunerat<*tl 
their services in introducing large cargo**s of corn 
during a famine, by tlie recognition of their right 
to inhabit Iisl>on*. 

In Italy their numbers arc cousiderablet. U is 

* Kuro{«; — in Runkta and Poland, GjHJiOU ; Austria, 
453,624; Kuru{irui4 Turkey, 321, CUO ; State* of tla* 
man Coiifi^deration, I3%,0(»0, Pruattiu, 134.tl0(>; Nether- 
lands, 80,000 ; France. OO.tKKt ; Italy, 36,000 ; Great 
Britain. 12,000; Cracow, 7300; Ionian Ible*, 7000{ l>«u- 
mark, 6000; Switzrrtarid, 1070; Sweden, 460. Tatal 
uf Jews in Euro(M', 1, 01 6, 0.6. t ; or a |)ru|iortkin of 
an 113th part of tla* j»oj uiatioo, calcuiated at 227 tnillitms. 
— Siatrmimt. 

f The Autherr is informed, the authority of s very 
that the uutnlter of Jew* tu Italy is 
underrated. Some suppose that tliey amount tf 
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taid that many have iakjen refuge m Tuscany from 
the sterner government of Sardinia ; where, under 
the French dominion, among a Jewish population 
of 5543, there were 182 landed proprietors, 402 
children attended the public sciiools : 7 000 is 

given as their number in the Austrian territories 
in Italy. 

In Great Britain tlie inimher of Jews is vari- 
ously stated from 12 to 25,000.* They are en 
tilled to every privilege of Britisii subjects, except 
certain corj>orale ofiices ainl seats in parliament, 
from which they are excludi'd by the recent act, 
wliich re(juires an oath to bt‘ taken on the faitli of 
a Christian They cannot vote for members of 
parliament, at least might be dis<ptalihed from so 
doing by the form of the Oath of Abjuration ; 
aiul they arc excluded from the higher branches 
of the leamtHi professions by the same cause, 
and probably by restrii tions on education ; from 
tlie lower cliiefly b) j)upular opinion and their own 
habits, in Uic city of Ltuidon tiiey are prevented 
by municipal regulations from taking out their 
freedom — a restriction \\ bkh subjects tlieui to 
great occasioinii embarrassment a*.ul ve.xation, as 
no one can legally follow a retail trade, without 
having previously gone ihriHigh this ceremony. 

In America die Jews are calculatiHi at about 
6000 ; the few in Uie former domiiiions of Spain 

near 100,000. In the AiiHtrian ilominions they are ex- 
tremely numeruuH. Iti the UiNtrut ef Mantua alone, under 
llie turnier kingdom of Italy, they were reckoned at 5000. 
In romm and Modena, 7000. lii Venice, Tuscany, and 
tlw Bapal StatuN, they abuiutd. 

• ^^ince the ftmt eiUtion of thU work, their number has 
been stated in Barliumcut at near 30,OUO. 
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and Portugal are descendants of those ulio, under 
the assiimeil name of C hristians, fled from the 
Inquisition. In .Surinam, a prosjicrous coinmunitv 
is 8ettle<l under the protection of liie Dutch : tlu'y 
were originally established at Cayenne ; then* an? 
some in Jamaica. In the Cniled States their 
principal scttleni(‘nts are at New York, Philadel- 
pliia, and C harlestown*. 

Such, according to llie })est atuhorilies to which 
we ha\(‘ access, is tin* nunibfM' ami jlistribution id* 
the children of Isra^d : they are still found in evt^ry 
quarter of the world, under everv climate, in every 
region, under every form of governmtMit, wearing 
tlie indelible national stamp on their features, 
united by tin* close* moral aflinitv of Ind its an<l 
feelings, and, at least the mass of the community, 
treasuring in their hearts the same rehama* on 
ibeir national priviletres, tin* same trust in tin* 
promises of llicir Cod. the sann* eonseientioas 
attacinnent to the institutions of their fathers. 

History, which is the record of the Past has 
now discharired its ofli< <* : it presunn h ind to rais * 
the invsteriuus veil which tin* Almighty has spread 
over the Future. Tin* dt*stinies of this wonderful 
]ieople, as of all mankind, are in the hands of the 
All-Wise Iluler of the? I ni verse ; his decr(*e8 will 
I)C accomplished; his truth, his goodness, and his 
wisdom vindicated. This, however, we may ven- 
ture to a.ssert, that tnn* n*ligion will advance with 
the dissemination of knowledge ; the more en- 
lightened die Jew becomes, the less crtHlible will it 

• America: — North America, 5000; Netherlaiulisli 
Colomen, 500 ; Deinerara uiul K«Mi*<|mho, 200. Total, 
5700. New liolkiiid, 50. — H'rimar h'tatrm Ht, 
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fpoar that the T'^niversal Father intended an ex- 
lusive relijzion^ confined to one family amont^ the 
ace of man, to he permanent; the more evident 
hat tlie faith winch embraces the wljole human 
Mte within tin' sphere of its benevolence, is alone 
nhapted to a more advanced and civilized age. 
^)n the otluT hand, C hristianity, to work any 
.hange on th(‘ liereditarv religious pride of the 
( w , on his inflexibh' confuienct! in liis inalienable 
*r.\ileg('s, must put off the hostile and repulsive 
is| cct which it has too long worn ; it must show 
!^elf as the* faith ot leason, of uni\('rsal j>oat‘C 
nd good-will to man, and thus, unanswerably, 
nove its (hscent frc>ni the* All-wise and All- 
iicrciful Father. 
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Tme Preface U) the Third Volume of the former 
Kdition of this work ended with these words : — 
“ In the works of writers hostile to revelation, the 
author lias seen many objections, embarrassing to 
those w ho take up a narrow' s) stem of interpreting 
the Hebrew writings ; to those who adopt a more 
rational latitude of e\jK)Hition, none.** In the few 
sentences prefixed to the first volume of tlie New 
Edition, he has referred to the opinions of Paley 
on this subject ; on further consideration, and for 
the convenience of the reader, he subjoins that 
writer’s Chajner, from his celebrated work on the 
Tvidences, t>n llie C’onnexion of C’hristianity with 
the Jewish History. 

‘‘ UndoubtcH-lly our Saviour assumes the divine 
origin of the Mosaic institution ; and, imiepend* 
cnlly of lus authority, I conceive it to be very 
difficult to assign any other cause for tlie cotQ’ 
niencement or existence of tliat institution ; espe- 
cially for the singular circumstance of the Jews 
adhering to the Unity, when every other people 
slid into jioly'theisni ; for their being men in reli- 
gion, children in every'thiiig else ; beliind other 
nations in tlie arts of peace and war, sufierior to 
the most iiii|}roved in their sentiments and doc* 
trines relating to the Deity. Undoubtedly, 
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our Saviour reco^iises tlio prophetic character of 
many of their ancient writers. So far, tlierefore, 
we arc bound, as C hristians, to go. But to make 
Christianity answerable, with its life, for the cir- 
cumstantial truth of each separate passage of the 
Old Testament, the eremiincness of every book, 
tlie infonnalion, fidelity, and judgment, of every 
writer in it, is to bring, 1 will not say great, but 
unnecessary dillicullies into the whole system. 
These books were universally read and received 
by the Jews of our Sa\i()iir‘s time. lie and his 
Ajxistles, in common with all other Jews, referred 
to them, alluded to them, used them. \ et, e.xccpt 
where he exj»ressly ascribe.^ a DiNine authority to 
particular prediction.s, 1 do not know that w'e 
can strictly draw any conclusion from the books 
being so used and applied, beside the proof, which 
it umjuestionably is,ot their notoriety and reception 
at that time. In this \iew’, our Scriptures alTord 
a valuable testimony to that of the Jews. But 
the nature of this testimony ought to be under- 
stood. It is surely ver\ diiferent from what it is 
sometimes represented to be — a sjK*cific ratification 
of each particular fact and ojiinion ; and not only 
of each particular fact, but of the motives assigned 
for every action, togetiier with the judgment of 
praise or dispraise besUnved u|xm them. Saint 
James, in his Epistle, says, * Ve have heard of 
the patience of Job, and have seen tlnr end of tin? 
Lord.' Notwithstanding this text, the reality of 
Job's historys *itid even the existence of such a 
person, has been always deemed a fair subject of 
inquiry and discussion amongst (Jliristian divines, 
bt. James's authority is considered as gooil 
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evidence of the existence of the Book of Job at 
that time, and of its reception by the Jews ; and 
of notliiii" more. St. Paul, in his Second 
Kpistle to Timothy, has this similitude : — ‘ Now 
as Jamies and Jambres withstood Moses, so do 
lliese also resist the trull).’ Those names are not 
found in the Old Testament. And it is uncertain 
whetlier St. Paul took them from some a}X)CTy- 
phal writinir then extant, or from tradition. But 
no one ever imaprined that {*^1. Paul is here as- 
serlinpr the autliority of the writinp^, if it w’as a 
written account which he quoted, or making him- 
self answerable for the authenticity of the tradi- 
tion ; much less that he so involves himself with 
either of these questions as tiiat the credit of liis 
own history and mission should depend upon the 
fact, whether Jamies and .lambres withstood 
Moses or not. For what reason a more rigorous 
interpretation should be jmt iq>on other references, 
it is dirticult to know. I do not mean lliat other 
passages of the Jewish History stand upon no 
belter evidence than the history of Job, or of 
Jaimes and Jambres (I think much otherwise) ; but 
I mean that a reference, in the New Testament, 
to a passage in the Old, does not so fix its autho- 
rity, as to exclude all inquiry into the separate 
reasons upon which its credibility is founded ; 
and that it is an unwarrantable, as well as unsafe 
rule, to lay down concerning the .Jewish History, 
wiml was never laid down concerning any other, 
that either every particular of it must be true, or 
the whole false. 1 have thought it necessary to 
state this jmint explicitly, because a fashion, re- 
vived by Voltaire, and pursued by tlie disciples 
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of hin school, seems to have miich prevailed of 
late, of Httackinpr Christianity throuerh the sides 
of Judaism. Some objections of this class are 
founded on misconstruction, some on exair- 
gcration, but ail proceed uj>on a supposition, 
which has not heen made out by arffumenl, 
vix.. that the attest alicm wliich the author and 
first teachers of Chri'Uanity e^ave to tlie mis- 
sion of Mose^ and tl.e pniphcis, extends to 
ever\‘ point and j»c»rtion of the Jewish History; 
and so extends as to make (diristianitv resjK)n- 
sibie in itso\^^ credihiht\ for the circumstantial 
tmili (I had almost sai«l h»rtlie critical accurat'v) of 
everx' narrative contained in the Old Testamemt 

Paicy UTol4’ during the fierecM iical of battle 
against the ( bristian faitii, but be was lot» manly 
and couraj/eous a reaso. or to abandon any jKKsilion 
wbicii bih hiuLTularls clear and |j<»\verful under- 
standmjii^ considered t‘iilier t<‘uable or important. 
Hnt, in fact, it is not necessiiry to rake into tin* 
dust of burit* 1 iiifidcditv, lt» dis< coer the objeelions 
to wliicb he alludes ; tin‘> are j»er|K lually c urrent 
anK«np»t us, and rise* up to everv mind which 
ventures to think, to iiic|uirc*, or to reason on sueli 
subjcxrts. 'riicM* (lithe uities, u hu b, on the vuwv of 
Paiey, and, if the Aulh<»r mav presume to add, his 
own, fall at once* to the t!rounii,inav U* briefly stilled 
urichfr the foUow inij bc*aiiK. I'be I si, |M*rba{M 
tl*e least important, is the dihcrc*|wincies bcHween 
the different books ami iiarrativeH of the Old 
Tejsiameut Now these!, which can only Ik* finriy 
approciatod after a profound and critical study 

• rak*>*v Kvidaieta, l^ut 111. Char. 3. 
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of the whole text, and each separate narrative (a 
study which has been for some time almost in 
abeyance in this country), are only per])lexincr to 
Uiose who consider the Hebrew books as infallible 
oracles, not only of moral and religious truth, but 
even of tiie most minute historical incident. To 
him who receives them as the records of honest 
and faithful historians (and in this light some of 
our most sober divines arc content to consider 
the Evangelists), far from losing their authority, 
Uieir general credibility is rallter strengthened and 
confirmed. 

II. On the objections raised against many of the 
actiems of those who wi re employed as instruments 
of Divine Providenit* for siiecific purpose's, some 
observations have hf*en ofl'ered at the end of the 
first book. Of tii<»8e, it may be adtled, many are 
groundini on igimrance of ancient or of Kastera 
niaiHiers and eiistoinH, or on disregard of the stale 
of civili/.alion at llie |>arliculitr fH'ruHis : and hence 
the Author has studiously eiuii'avourinl to throw 
an Oriental cast t>ver his earlier narriitive, for, un- 
less ( tuisidered with reference to Eastern usages, 
U ib imjMihbibie to comprehend the real spirit of 
the llihlorv. \\ here moral delinquencies have 
been the subject of liustilo animadversion, the ob- 
jeclioiih have U'en usually met by the un<<atis- 
fa^iory answer of exculfiation, not always sue- 
ct'.ssful —by exlenualioii, by fvailiation, or by any 
utlier means wiiich supc'mtitious veneration for 
tliosi; who, one and all, an^ often unaccountably 
enough caUinl llie “Sainta’^ of the Old Testament, 
may suggest. The Autlior prefers the more plain 
ami manly course of r^eciing at once what ap- 
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pears to him a complete, thou^li pious fallacy — 
namelv, the notion that the Patriarchs, or tiic 
Judges, or the Kings of the Jews are to be con- 
sidered, excepting where their actions arc unequi- 
vocallv sanctioned by the Almighty, as possessing 
anv claim iijK>n our reverence or admiration more 
than ordinary mortids. Here, again, the didiculties 
are entirely of our own making ; wc have chos.m, 
without warrant fnmi reason or revelation, to 
conclude that the instruments must necessarily be 
the favourites of the Almighty ; and thus embarrass 
ourselves with the necessity of vindicating ail th ’ir 
actions. While, on the other view, if llic wor>t 
which the subtle sarccisin of 15 a\ le, the more 
Bjx>rtivc malice of Voltaire, or the rud(‘ vehemence 
of Paine, have asserted or insinuated, w ere true to 
the letter, it becomes utterly unimportant and 
irrelevant to the g^reat (piestion, the trulli of the 
Christian or Mosaic religion. 

ill. The historical insignificance of the cliosen 
|>eople, as a nation, and some of the minute pro- 
visions of the law, have fonned another strong 
ground of objection. Neither has this cjneslion 
been altogether fairly met. Th<‘ latter vanishes at 
once l>efore the candid consideration of the general 
scope and character of tlie Mosaic inslilutes : the 
former, our view of the ilistort^ may, |K.‘rliaps, in 
some degree have answered, particularly where wc 
have contrasted Mo-ses with oilier human legislators. 
In truth, while the more important religious <le»ign 
of tlie Jewish constitution has absorbed the atten- 
tion, iu remarkable jKilitical character has generally 
escaped observation. But undoubtedly a great 
step in civil improvement was made in the Hebrew 
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polity ; so prcat, tlmt tliosc who trace the benig- 
nant designs of Divine Providence in the develop- 
ment of the hnnnin race, might lienee infer, even 
without any other evidimee, the overruling good- 
ness of the Deity. The only national govern- 
ments known at tlie time of the foundation of the 
Jewisli commonwealth, were the Oriental des- 
potism, the abuse of the Patriarchal rule, and llie 
scarcely less Urannical aristocracy of C'astes. In 
the Hebrew Institutes, for the first time in the his- 
tory of man, the weltare of the whole community 
was assumed as the end and ol>ject of the polity. 
The federal constitution of the H(‘brewsis a sort of 
link hetwcvUi the arbitrary monarchies or [»riestly 
oligarchies of Asia, and the fret' n'publics of Eu- 
rope ; avoiding, with singular felicity, the evils of 
both : in the former, the overweening power of the 
sovereign or the ord» r — the unmitigated slavery 
of the lower class of the community in the latter. 

IV. There is one other point which all calm 
rcason<*rs a[)proach w ith some degree of reluctance 
— tlie fierci* and sanguinary character of some of 
the transactions recorde I in the early History of 
the Jews, ])articularlv llie authorization, or, if our 
Btem o[>ponenls will, the commaml of the extiqwi- 
tion of the ( anaanites. Any attempt to throw 
liglit on this subject, if successful, would sundy 
deserve the gratitude, if not (luite satisfactory, the 
candid con.sitleralion of xili thoughtful (’hristians. 
Tlie common answer, so strongly urgoil, among 
other |Hiwcrftil writers, by Paley—tlie apjK'al to the 
analogy of nature ; amt the argument, that the 
Almighty might employ tlie arms of an invading 
people, ns well as the earthquake or pestilence, to 

YOL. UK 2 F 
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puntsli some “ high-viced” race, is full and saiis- 
factory, as regards half, but only half, the ques- 
tion. W ere such a Divine commission issued to a 
civilized nation in the present day, we should con- 
sider, not only the evil wrought on the destroyed, 
but on the destroyers ; the habits of bloody and 
relentless warfare — the ( xcilenicnt of the fiercest 
passions — the contempt for human life — and all 
the brutalizing eftccts produced on national cha- 
racter by being enirag<Hi in a war of exletmina- 
lion. But tiirov% the transpu t ion back into its 
proper stage of ci^ ilization, and represent it as 
the common barbarous warfare of a barbarous 
age, the case is materialiy altered. W hat if 
one generation (for the conquest was clearly 
intended to be completed by one gc^ncration) 
were left to the unreclaimed ferocity of the more 
saNage staU‘, l>efore ll»e milder genius of the 
Mosaic institutes was to subdue iljese fierce con- 
querors into a |>eaccfuJ agricuitiiral people ? In 
this case we liave nothing more llian the ordinary 
and c*ommon develu|=ment of society — an event 
which find.s its inclancholy precetlcnt in the early 
lusU>r\ of almost every’ nation *. 

Hem e, although the political history of the 
Jews was selected as the main object of our work, 

• la the Ilislor) we |)i*ve jHjiiited out Ihe barbarity of 
warfare common among the trites in ralmtine ; in the co- 
temj oraiy , or m-arl\ <t#leinj«*iii»} l g>|tlnin hcnljituieK, we 
Imre aome borrici iiiu^trutu;nh ot iJu- linc.ty ol ibe 1iin<*it— 
oqitivea boutul alive 1o the whirling wheeU ol the rhanota 
(aee ilajniHuu’a or coolly uitililalitJ, in tl»e 

pnrweuce of tin* king, with ihe mtiIm- taking rtgulur note of 
the nuitibi'r ol am| Utali‘d linita. (fe4t* t hiiinj ubion’ii Let- 
brri from Hgypt.) 
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it is not, if fairly considered, without its advan* 
tagcs in a religious point of view, as thus tending 
to obviate ditiiculties which can scarcely escape 
the notice of any attentive reader of the Sacred 
History. 

But however, in these respects, our work may 
have departed from the usual view of the Jewish 
annals, tlie jx>int wliich seems to have made the 
strongest impression, and has been urged with 
the greatest vehemence against tiie ‘‘ History of 
the Jews,” regards the manner in which the 
miracles are related. W ill it he credited that, 
af'U'r ail tlie clamour, proceeding, in some in- 
stances, from quarters where sucli ignorance is 
almost incredible, the interpretations in this 
work, with two or three exceptions, are the same 
with those which have been long current in the 
most |M)pular hooks; in (’almet, in Natural His- 
tories of the Bible, in ( 'omiuentaries of all classes, 
and even in tlie Family Bible of the Society for 
promoting C’hrisiian Know ledge i The Author 
ventures to request the re.ider’s atttuUion to the 
following Parallel. On the subject of the first 
ininiculous event, the Destruction of the “ Cities 
of the IMain,” a Critic, w ho, if he had substituted 
calm reasoning, erudition somewhat nu»re general 
and extensive, and C’hristian candour for pas- 
hitmate declamation, would have written with 
more eflVcl, burst.s out inli> tlie following indig- 
nant apostrophe : — “ \\ ho art thou, O man, who 
hast dared to lay hare tlie works of the /Mmighty 
arm, and dt‘lineate with such easy familiarity 
the acts of Him whose llunights are not as thy 
tlioughls, and wliose ways are not as lliy ways?... 

•J F *2 
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ire care vot tchaf foundation the ttriter may 
have for such bold descriptions, nor how he may 
attempt to overuliclm us with the learning of 
Rcsenmuller or Michaclis^.^ A profoundly 
learnc<l divine would prohably have heart! of cer- 
tain celebrated dissertations of Le Clerc on tht‘se 
points. Our \aliant opponent proceeds to de- 
ciare himself ready to encounter “ a thousand 
Gemians” in sucli a cause : the Author, how(‘ver, 
lias no intention of summoning to his aid these 
foreign and su.spected auxiliaries — he will go no 
further than that Family Bible to which he alludtNl 
above. Tlie Author wouhl add, that where he 
differs from it on these points, it is often because 
some of the circumstances whicli he has intro- 
duced have come to light subsecpient to tlie pub- 
lication of that useful work. 


• AVho but this writer ^says the same critic), unlesii lui 
were a i>cej4ic, woulti have uUcr»'<i tl»e j»up|u>sitiou lliat, 
wtH‘n he hIcw the Kgy|jl»au, an unfunned notioii of de- 
livering bih countnrnen irom tluir iMJudage was already 
biXKidtag in the mind of Mosen^” Let hear what the 
Proto-Martyr, .St Stejihen, fcays on thi» subjix-t. “ When 
he (Mobek/ wak full fort) yeark <dd, it came into hik heart 
to \ikit hik I'relhreu, the childnMi of Ihrael ; ami, keeing one 
of them kuflvr wrung, he detruded him. and avenged him 
that wa» o|ijtrekM*d, and kinote the Kgyjitian For hr gt/p- 
fHigrd htM brethrrn trou/fi harr untlrrmtood how t/nd (Jod by 
htg hand untuid dr/nrr ihmtj but they undrrgt%*od no/.*' — 
AcU vu. *1^ — ia, biz. Ac. 
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DKRTRirrTlON OK SoDOM AND liOMORRAII. 


Fami'y Jithle. 

Tmk jiluuj where lho»e eilics 
which hud been pleasant 
itnii fruitful, like an earthly pu- 
radme, was hist inllarned by 
JiKhtDing, which net lire to the 
)»itunien with winch it was re- 
plcu* , and It was aflerwardH 
o\ei flowed h\ the \»aterH of the 
J(»i Ian, whith diHiistd itself 
the e, and formed the Dead Sea, 
or Luke of Nodoiii, talltd also 
the Lake Asphaltites, bee nise ot 
the asj)bultus or bitiinien with 
whuh It ulxiVin .eil . anil the 
Salt Sea, bec iu»e the Hebrews 
« all nitre and Intiiinen. salt , Ac . 
At. At — t’ A I M KT. “ JJ es I*A- 
TIIKK uml I’OCtM KE.— Mai N- 
iUtKl I . 


Tn WSFOR M VTION 

It is probable Unit some tif the 
ilreadf III shower i\ hit h desiroxetl 
iht lilies ol the plain, overlook 
iier, and, lalliiiit upon her, 
wnipprtl her bod) In u sheet of 
iiMiti sulphureous matter . which 
i.-ii^ettU'd like a crust, ns hanl 
us u stone, and made her njipear 
like a pillar of suit, her body 
beme, ni if were, corroded with 
It. Josephus nuys that the pillnr 
\tas reittuinitiK in his time. — 
Dm. Path It k and Wii.ao.N. 


MHrKKTKMXU OK TliK 

It \» A question, whether thnve 
bitter wAiem were nwevlrncd by 


Ftimtly lAUrnry. 

Thk valley of the Jordan, in 
whith the cJtieK of Sodom, (^o- 
inorrah, Adma, and Tseboiin, 
were Hitii.ited, was nth and 
hiehly cultivated. It is must 
probable, that the river then 
llo,\e(l in a deep and uninter- 
rupted channel down a re/ular 
descent, and (list harged itself 
into the eastern khH of the Led 
Sea. The cities stood on a soil 
brtiken atul niulermined with 
veins of b't, linen and suljihur. 
'1 liese inflammable substances, 
set on fire I ) b^^htiumt, caused a 
In iiieiulous convulsion , the 
w .iter-i ourses, holh the river 
and the canals, by which the 
lend was extensively imitated, 
burst ibeir bank* j llie cilie», the 
wall* of wh.ch were, perhaps, 
built from the combustible ma- 
terials of the soil, were entirely 
»>w allowed up by the fiery inun- 
tlution ; and the whole valley, 
which hud been tumpared to 
Paradise and to the well' watered 
corn-tieUis of the Nile, became a 
dead and fetid lake. 

OK Lot’s Wifk. 

Ill* wife, lingering behind, 
was suffoeuleil by the sulphore- 
ou» Miputirs, and her body en- 
erusteti with the saline partielef 
which tilled the atmosphere. 
L.iier tradition, founded on a 
lilerol interpretation of the Mo- 
saic account, pointed to a heap 
or eolutnu of suit, which bore* 
perhaps, some resemblance to 
the human form, and was be- 
lieved, CAen by the historian Jo- 
sephus, who had seen It. (u b« 
the pillar into which sh« w‘M 
transformed. 

\Vat«r« ok Mvk.xii. 

The spring wa* sweetened bf 
the bram h of a tree which Moats 
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He care not tchat foundation the writer may 
have for such bold dtscnptions^ nor how he may 
attempt to overwhelm us with the learning of 
Rcsemmiller or Micliaelis A profouiully 

learne<l ili\ ine would pruhahly have heard of cer- 
tain celebrated dissertations of Le C’lerc on these 
jK>ints. Our valiant oj»ponent proceeds to de- 
clare himself ready to encounter “ a thousand 
Germans ' in such a cause : the Autlior, however, 
has no intention of summoning to his aid these 
foreign and suspected auxiliaries — lie will go no 
furtlier than that Family Hible to which he alluded 
above. The Author wouhl add, that where let 
differs from it on thexe points, it is often because 
some of the circumstances which he has intri>- 
duced have come to li^tht bubse<]uent to the pub- 
lication of that useful work. 

• tVho but this writiT ^'says the Karne critic), unlcxs lu: 

were a sceptic, would ha*e iitter»*d tlu* bupixxiUiun lluit, 
wlven he iilew the Kgyptiaii, ** aii unfonned uotuiu of ib - 
livennj;; htk countrymen trom tlitur iMirida^'e was already 
bro<ximj4 in the mmd of Moses >*’ Let un hear what the 
Proto-Marlyr, St Stejihen, »ayii on this Kuhject. “ When 
he fMosesj was full fort) yearn old, it came into ht« heart 
to visit his brethren, tlu* children of Israel , and, Kei'iii^ one 
of tliem sutler wrong, he defended him, and avenged him 
that wan oj»j»ri*sseil, ami smote the Kgy|*tiftn f'or fir 
pfjtxrti hiM Itrrfhrrn u'ou/fi ftavr umirrttooj Aow f/mt (hut by 
Aim iumd wovUd drtnrr thrm^ but thry undrrMtood no/.” — 
AcU vu- — Ifj, Ac. Ac. 
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Dkktruction ok Sodom and floMORrivn. 

Finnilff lUhff. Lthrart/. 

Tilt: \^lu•rc■ these eiticft Thk valley »•! the Jordan. In 


.stoo l, uliic'h had been pleasant 
ami fruitful, like an earthly pa- 
radise, «as fust iiitiumed by 
lighininfr, Mhtch set tire to the 
lotunicn vvith whiih It «a>i re- 
)'leie , ami it >\a-i aftervvarils 
ovejfiovvetl by the u aters of the 
Joidaii, « Im h diilusfd itself 
the e, nml formed the l>ead Sea, 
or loike of S<i;l<Jiii, ealltd also 
the Lake Asphullitf'., bec lU-e of 
the asphaltiix or lotumen uifli 
\\huh It uboun ed , and the 
Salt ''ea, bteiu-e the ILbreus 
< nii nitre end hitiuuen, salt , \i. 

Ac. At — r Cl MKT Jll’H. I‘v- 

TitKK and Pocot KE.— -Mai N- 
DHEi.l.. 


Tr AN’S form \tio\ 
It U prnh.-tble tliat Home of the 
dreadliil show er v. Inch destroced 
the ulus of the plum, overtook 
Jitr, .iitd, lallim; upon her, 
trapped lier bod) in u sheet of 
itllio HulphtiieoUH mutter , which 
t .iii^euled like a trust, us hard 
us a Slone, and made her appear 
lil.e a plliar tif salt, her body 
heiny, as it were, corroded with 
it. Josephus says that the plllnr 
wu* remHliiintt in his tlnie, — 

ill S. PaTKK R «ud WlLSOA. 


hWKKTIMAU OK THK 

It !• a quention, w hether thrme 
bitter water* weic iwcvleiirUby 


w huh the tities of .Sodom, <ia« 
inorrah, Adria, and Tseboim, 
were Hitnated, was rich and 
highly cultivated. It is most 
pridiable, that the river then 
llo.\ed in u deep and uninter> 
rupted cliannel down a regular 
descent, and disc liar^ed itself 
into the e.isterii ^fulf ol the Ited 
Sea. The cities stood on a soil 
broken and nmlermined with 
veins ot bitumen and sulphur. 
'J‘hese inllumm.ible substaiieeii, 
••et on lire l>\ lightniiiK, caused a 
tremendous convulsion , the 
w .iter-courscs, both the river 
umi the tiiimls, by which the 
lend was extensively irrigated, 
hurst their banks ; the cities, the 
walls of wh.ch were, perhaps, 
built from the combustible ma- 
terials of the soil, were entirely 
swallowed up by the tiery inun- 
dation ; and the whole valley, 
which hud been compared to 
l*aradise and to the well. watered 
corn-fields of the Nile, became! 
dead und fetid lake. 

or I.OT’-S WlKK. 

His wife, lingering behind, 
w as suliocated by the sulphure- 
ous vapours, and her body eu- 
ciuvleci with the saline particlea 
which tilled the atmosphere, 
l.aler tradition, founded on a 
literal interpretation of the Mo- 
saic account, pointed to a heap 
t»r column of salt, which bore« 
perhaps, some resemblance to 
the human form, and was be- 
lieved, even by the historian Jo- 
sephus, who had seen it, to be 
the pillar Into which she wa« 
Iraiisforincd. 

Watkic* or M\rau. 

The spring was sweetened bf 
the brftitch of a tree which Mgeet 
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RiltJf. 

the mJmculou* power of f^-d, ftr 
by the natuml projwty of the 
Ireeto which God dtrected >f 
Moat probably, it i<i to be atfrU 
Imted to the former. — (Stack- 
»OV*K.' Nielivjhr, wlioo opon 
the »pot where thi^^ miracle wa^ 
performed, incjirred at'trr wood 
cyiable of pri>dot>ne »urh an 
effect, hot cotjld pain no infor- 
mation of any The water of 
tbeae rart* ronlinne* no bad to 
thiii day, and i« ao much in n'ant 
®f Improremer.t. that, had the 
diarorery of a wood. pooMiwinp 
each a correctiee t|uabt%', been 
cotntnTinicatetl to Slo*e*, it ronld 
hardly ba> e been lo«t — /C ai- 
ltrT’« fhrtinnar^. llie Arab** 
call a abrnli, or tree, m.t unlike 
Otrr hawthorn in form or flower, 
by the name of Fl-rah It wa** 
with (hif* wood, they vav. Mo*ea 
tweeteoed the w'aler# of Silarah 
— B*f « a. 


Fttmilff Lihrmy. 

c.iat Into if, whether from the 
natural virtue of the plant aeema 
uncertain. A plant with thh« 
properly i« Indicated in the pa- 
per* of Fomkal, who traeelied 
with Niebuhr a* botaniat. 
Bnrrkhardt «upfre«f* the berry of 
the Gharkad. a ahrub which 
prow* In the nHphhoorhood*. 


Th k 1 


God pare quaiU to liu» people 
twice, cnee on till* (K-caAion. a 
ehort time after (hey had 
the Rt-d Sea , and a Kei tinil tiiiM-, 
at the ei.carrprneiit < ilie<l hl- 
broth-ha<liia»«ti, < r •' theeravj^ 
of lo*t.’'--Nutn't) xi .'t'— ''-4 I*» 

cy. 40. Both of (he*e heypenrd 
In Ike aprinv, when the ipiu'il* 
MM from Aw a into Kuropi*. 
Tl»en they aie found in ereat 
ouantitiea on the rwa*!* of the 
Red Sea and the Mediterranean. 
God, Iry a wind, drove thetn 
arUbiti and atwnl llie camp of 
larael; and In thia the rfiiracle 
ronalated. (hat (hey w-ere brought 
ao aeaaonahty to tht* place, and 
In ao treat nttniber*, aa to ajfflce 
taro or three mil lion* of prr*ona 


\t itl.out hriilalion, Mo«e« pro- 
iniHrd ;ui ‘fcnn-d-i.te und plctt- 
llitil Ifi tite tiprtni; of 

the \ ear, qinii!**, initralory liird*, 
tiuA« in iH'fif (lock* «>Ter the Ara- 
h ,ni yeMi.rnta t(e> are very 
heavy on the wint, and their 
Hue of fliifht depend* much on 
the dim lion of llie wind. A 
clood of thene bird* w a««uddenly 
w.tfted over the rnrirfi of the la- 
raeliten, and fell around them In 
Intmrnae nnmlrfr*. 


♦ In the new edition I* a note on tbi* •ubjeel, which may be read 
aritb tnterevt. The Jew* teem to have •apposed that the plant ptm- 
a n a a ad a natural uropefi]r. ** Wa« not the water made aweal ndth 
nraad, that the vtrimr Oiarauf mtigbi be known » JfoelaaiudAwA 
x«viU„ k. 
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Fttndly BiMs, Family Uhrury. 

lotifer than a month. Some per- 
sona think locusts to have been 
here intended ; but the other 
sense is that of the oriental in- 
terpreters in general, of the 
Greek translators, and of Jose- 
phus. — (f'ALMicT.) 'Fhe quail 

of the desert, according to Has- 
selquist, very much resembles 
the red partridge, but in not 
larger than the turtle-dove. The 
Arabs bruig many thuusands of 
them to Hell at Jerusalem, about 
Whitsuntide-— Dr. Halkh. 

Thb Mawma. 


The meaning of Uiis word 
(Manna) js uncertain. A great 
number of ancient and moriern 
expositors understand the He- 
brew word to Higutfy “ uhat is 
Ibis," — to which the following 
words, "lhe>' wist not what it 
waa.*’seem to refer the meaning. 
Others think It may be better 
expounded, " It U a gift or por- 
titui," as being sent from (r(*d. 
Other* mttintnm that the //e- 
^reics writ knew tvhat Manna 
u>a*, and taid one In annthrr^ 
" TAG is Manna.'' — Br.Pvrau a 
— Cai.mrt. 

The Manna was truly miracu- 
lous on the following accounts 
— 1. It fell but Hix days in the 
week. ‘2. It (ell in sucli a prodi- 
gious <|uunitty that it sustatited 
almn^it three million of souU. .'1. 
There fell a double quantity 
every sixth day, to serve them 
for the ^iabbalh. 4. What was 
gathered In the first 0ve days, 
stunk and bad wurins if kept 
above one day i but uhut was 
gathered on the sixth day re- 
mained sweet fur tw'o days, i.aat- 
ly. it continued failing while the 
Israelites aiiode In the wilder- 
mmm , but ceased at soon as they 
k«fl it, and euitld procure com to 
ani, (II the laodi of Canaan.— 
aiTA€««oiraa. 


** Nor w'as this alt ; in the 
morning, exactly as Moses bad 
foretold, the ground was covered 
w^ith iManria. This is now clearly 
ascertained by Seetxen and 
Ilurckhardt * to be a natural pro- 
duction , it (list Is from the thorns 
of the tamari.sk, in the month of 
June, It IS still collecltKl by the 
Arabs before sunrise, when it is 
coirguiuted, but it dissolves as 
soon as the sun Hhines upon It.* 
Its taste IS agreeable, somewhat 
aromatic, and as sweet as honey. 
It may be kept for a year, and is 
found only after a wet seaxon. 
It IS still vttUeil by the Hedouins, 

' Maiin ’ 'I'be quantity now col- 
lected ;for it it only found In a 
few valley*} Is very small : the 
preternatural part of the Mosaie 
narratirr rumsisti im the immense 
and nmtiimul suppfy, and tJke 
etrcttmUances under tokinek •< mnm 
gttthered, particularly iu being 
preserved pure and tweet only 
for the ^(abbalh-(tay. The regn- 
laliuft, that etimigh. and niUy 
enough, for the contumptiun of 
the day should be collected at a 
time, teems a prudent precau- 
tion. le«t the more eovetona or 
active ahouUl weeura no unfair 
proportion, and leave Ute rent to 
atarve.** 

N.tl. The etalnmecita of Se t 
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z<*n and Pun khardt, the fust 
lravfli«*r* who huvf accurately 
{|i*sf'r?l>ed the nature aiid proper- 
I’es of the Mannn of the Denert, 
were puhii*.hed ttub'^equrut to the 
citinpilatiou o! the Fuinily Pibic. 
'1 hij. pav<,a{je in slj^ht!) uioiiilu'd, 
.tnU a note added, lu the new eJi* 
titui, Jo»ephus fiHhertH that in 
hif day it still “ rained Manna" 
in the Dest r t. 

The Defk kt of the Am ilebites. 

Not as a *itandard-be:irrr, so He hiinstdl, with Ids brother 
much a*- lisnppiiai i, doth Most-s A.iton and others takes h(s sta- 
tist Up hilt hand, Ate . — Be Haii tiou <tri an i ndnenre there, tn 
tlie snrht of the whole army, )ic 
raises his hands in enrtiest sup. 
pi ration to henxen The Israe- 
lites. eniourajfetl by fbrir trn»t 
tn hiriftr J*ror d-"nr>-, fn{ht mati- 
fully ; Htiil the attack in herce, 
ions. and obstinate I'he strenir^h 
of Moses fni'.ii, and the Israelite* 
beh( id witti alarm and trepida- 
tion h)H arms hnn^^in^ lung-iidiy 
down, and their courage, too, 
lx gins to give way. His compn- 
nionit, ofwerving this, place him 
on a Htotie, and sn|)purt ht» hnnda 
on rath side The valour of the 
pertple revives, and they gain a 
lonipletr virtuiy 

Thi« i» intierled lo ahow iliut the Aiil)ior is luii siiijfular 
in Kitpfrusirig that Mrrses mihkI rather as a stipphani than 
a standard' Ix'Hrer.” 'i hcalmve inierpndalion setMtis must 
ftimple ; for if there was any interference, slricily s{Hdik- 
iii|^ iniraciikMjs^ as the sii<‘r<*sH and failure of the Israelites 
fuliow'ed tlie raising or sinking of their leadt^r’s arm, the 
miraculous agency of 0ml would thus l>e made dependent 
on the physical strength of JM rises. 

ThS FiBK at TA»KftAH. 

(TAe Ffre of thr Lord."] Ttiat *' At Tabrrah « 0rr hrrijke out 
Is, « ftrr which the Lord sent which raged with great fury 
amoDf them —Hr. KiaoBn. — among the dry and combusllhle 
This lire came either immedl- ntatniaU of which ihelr leiiU 
ately frero liearcfi like Ufhttdng, were made. It wa» aacribed to 
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Fnmih/ Bihle. 

or from tht* pillar of the clou'l 
wJiich u eiit before the tabcrriai le. 
Or it mif^hl be u hot burniiik; 
AMiul, in the'tC places not un- 
usual, and often very pestilen- 
tial ; and on this occasion pre- 
ternatnrally raised in the rear of 
the army to jminsh the Hirai^plers, 
and 8m h us loitered behind out 
of jircteme of tveanness.— 
.St A t Knot s fc. 

SKfovn ailHA' 

The Family Ilible is here bi- 
lent. As, howeser, the liitt is 
curious, I shall (pioie iua au- 
lhont> , although that of a tJer- 
inun— lhehr»l,it may beobser\cd. 
“ St duet jam vetercs observa- 
runt, coturnices cllcboro ct aliis 
herbis veiieiiutis venci soUre 
qua do re plura attulit, Bochar- 
tus. 1. I., p d,»r. Jhini'is. Hist. 
Nat., lilo X., ( I’d C'utui nu’ibuH 
tenenl semen gralissimus tibus ; 
quatn ob causam eas tlamna\tre 
inensis Didjmus ui Geopoim-ls, 
lib. xiv. 

roi/f i(r^4itTxf tig 
H4t/hi.tov iufiuXXiiin, xarnteui' 
hjtf x<X4 Ikt-'j id quod 

tonfirnial A\ueiiiKi apud Bo. 

< liartum — Ilobcnmuiler, Schol. 
in lot*. 


Family Library. 

the anger of the L ird, and ceased 
at the prayer of Mosc.*.” 

The best commentators adopt 
tile notion that this was light- 
mug. “ In the uttermost parts 
of the camp,” appealed to im- 
j)ly great extent of conflagration. 
This passage is slightly modi- 
fied in the new edition. 


I.K OK Ql VI 1 s. 

Quails again fell in great 
abundance around llie camp j 
but immedialelv on this change 
ol diet, or before, if wc are to 
rcccl\e the account to the strict 
letter, a dreadful }>e<itii(*nce 
bloke out It has been suggested 
that <|uails feed on hellebore, 
and other poisunous plants, and 
may thus become most pernicious 
and deadly loud. 


TiIK Mvvvhu IVWIIKH TIIK I S n AK l-I TK s’ \V VNT.H OK 
CloTUINu WKKK stTKl.lKH IN TIIK DKSKRT. 


A inirai’le is luTt* suit! to he oniiiteil ; n.imely, the ini- 
ranilous proxiTvalion of their j;iirnuMil» and shtK*s, 


I’lby raiinrtt wajird not old 
npon t/irr.) Some interprelers, 
and particularly tlie Jewish Hub- 
bina. understand by these uurtU, 
that the raiment ot the Israelite'*, 
duiing tlieir abode in the wilder- 
ness for foity years, never dc- 
ruyed by uiiittg, und never was 
turu by mccidciU > and that the 


Most of Ibcir stations were on 
the elevated district around 
Mount Sinai, which is about 
tliirty miles in diameter, the most 
fruitful and habitable part of the 
peninsula. Ifeie their trtbea 
lutild find water and pasture fur 
their flocks and cattle. Their own 
labours and iraflic with the cara* 



The firM of ih***** that of the Marff»rt*t Pro- 

fe&jw»r of Divinity in C)xt'«»rti, Rmeiimuller htylea “ ineplA 
et ridicula ofnnio " Hut ItoMuimuiler is a (ivnumi. It i» 
not ifiex|»e<lieni cornet ifnt*b Uf think before we write. Has 
Dr. FaimM't ronMfJere<l that almost the whole ifeneralMui 
perished in the m ildmo's** > did their c'Jothi** and shoes 
desrend, like heirl<*i»rns, to their children — 

Grou with Ibejr “tel *iirt'»^'thcn with IhrJr slrrrifrtU ** 

The ProfesM^r likewiM* ohje^'tn ut the “ favourable view 
of til at part of the Peninsula''* in which the lsruehti*«( 
prohaidy passed roifst of their wandcrmip*, as dispurai^in^ 
the miraculous supply of h»od. Does Dr Fausset sup{KMM* 
thmt the flocks and herds fed upon manna 'f 

Taa Pi-Aot K or HrxrssTs. 

Am Moses represents these Msrctiinr sionit the vsltey, due 
•erpecrts to hsve caused s frrrst south, the tsmehtes arrived at a 
UKUtatity, so the heafben writers district ctreadfuliy Infested hy 
cofynmr In iewtifyinit, that the de- serpents. An ad)nrriit re;(io«, 
arvta wbertdn the Israelites )orfr- eisitedby llurckhardt. Is still dan* 
ueyed, (wodoced serpents of so *erous on this account. Moses 
venomoos a kind, that their causard a serpent of hraas to be 
bKinf was deadly beyond Che made » by aisdfaaCiy gaainir on 
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r»mtt0 Btkie 

pamrt oC any ait tbrn knovn to 
cure it The ancirirla ul**ef»cd, 
to frtvrral, that the m<vrt barren 
and aantly deaertm had the freat- 
eat niimber and nto«t renoototta 
of arr^jcfit* DtuJum* rrmarka 
Chta mrM( {tarttritlarly of the 
Mftda In AffSra , hot It waa 
equally true of the urikierneaa 
UiwtJrhtlM- itiriirli tea journeyed. 
Serpent* and arorpions were 
here, arrordtng to Mo+ea. an iiatn- 
ral an drought or w*aiii of water. 
X>ent. vln. Ift — Sutrc KPoan. 

The author. In the note, goea 
on to make aomc religious reftec- 
ttons on the iiuhject. 


Fmmify Li^rmrf, 
wliieh, whoever wa« UUlen, re- 
covered. 

(Tbti !b npanded in the near 
ediUoB.'. 


Thb Dk&tructiux of 

Among other interpretations m 
this ; — The tU’ntruction of the 
army ua* probably effected by 
bringing on them tiie liot wind, 
which la frequent in thcae parts, 
and whiih olten, alien it fulls on 
a nailtitude, destroys vast num- 
bers in u moment, as freipientiy 
occura to tlioae great caravuna 
of Malioinetans w ho pti on an. 
Bual piignrauges to Mecca. The 
worils of Isittnh, ver. 7, which 
threatened Sennacherib with a 
lilHttt.to bo Kont upon Iiih army 
by (tod, soome to ilonoto that 
this u as the method of their de- 
■Iructiou.— D ean Pridkai k. 

KxtracU from It ruck and Dr. 
HALas folUn%' to the same pur- 
pose :—** Jt Is remarkable that 
the bloat which destroyed the 
AiwyrianN happened tU night; 
whereon the himuum uouolly 
hlBimiii thedoytime, andniuotly 
BhoBt noun, being roised by the 
iotense heal of the sun.” 


iB.VNACBXBIB‘8 ARMV. 

The deotmetion of Sennache- 
rih’o army is generally aunpooed 
to have been caused hy the Si- 
moom, or hot and pestilential 
B'ind of the desert. TTie Arab«, 
who are well experienced in lb* 
Signs which portend its approach, 
fall on their faces and escape its 
mortal Influence. Bat the fo- 
reign forces of Sennaelierib were 
liule atqitaiuted with the means 
of iivuidtug this unuxual enemy ; 
and, the ratastroplie taking place 
by night ,the ntiraculoaa part of 
the trunHUction, ua the hut wind 
is in general attributed to the 
heat ofthe merldiansuii), aolTered 
immense loss. 

But see note to our ntw edition. 


Tho tiFo iuipfirunt* reomining miraolet, coiMsemiiig 

O The critic before alluded to has entered Into s lonf dlscowlon 
OB the raising Hamurl by the Witch of Kndor, hot sterna entirely t« 
the dark oa to the ohjeclluns to the reality ofthe apparition. If tt 
was real, either the woman bcrscif poosested (he power of eyoklBg 
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tlio relation of wliicli stronc ol*jerii<»i) lH?en maile, are 
the passage of the Red Sea, ami tlu* •nUipjjing of the sun 
at the rornmand <>f Jovhua. In tlie fwsl. the whole tenour 
of the argiin»eiU ijoe' loninfirin ilie iiileiderence of Diviua 
Providence, < )ne Mogle expression has heen fixed upon, 
in which tlie writer, to everv candid rnirid, would apjM'ar 
to l»e making an }i\ {»o:heUcal c’once'^^u^ll, in t»rder that Jiia 
conclusion niiglit he nu>re fairly «lrawn 

On the latter the author has gi^en no jndgimuit He 
has stated with candour the ddfeient opinion*' ; — lie has 
said that “ many leariif**! nniers. uhoni to suspect of hos- 
tuily to revealed religion would he the worst uncluinta- 
hleness, have eillier thmhted tlie leahi) or ih** extent of 
lliis miracle.” Among the :iUthoi> towlmin he aPuded 
teas (f roll us ; the others were the Jesuit Fereinus and 
lat* Clerc, as well as more tioMlern wniers It must I>e 
remenil»ere<l that (his miracle stands in sometlegree al »ne : 
it is related on the authoritv of a Uittk not now extant. 
7*lii* hook is twue tjuoied in tlie Old 'IVslarnenl ; h(»i'( of 
the passages the present imliKhnl) are not merely p»t'ii- 
ral, hut stncllv ineiricah ^llll. the author has plated the 
more prevailing opinion last, and has .stated, with sutfi- 
cient xtrength and fairness, the most sinking argument 
by which it is sup)Hirted, 

On one point, not rniramlons. which lias hi*en .strongly 
animadverted ui»on, it may hesveli lotontrusl llie language 
of the two work# 

FamiJjf Fitnu tf Ltbrt$rjf. 

Detide* iJbt at < An uxlistruioiuilr oUuithlfr of 

of the Dim** dr<r*r, Jehu Kad tkr*rvrn(v 'nom, lltc fnciwU mid 
thi» ftirlbrr firti^n, In fr<jurtt. kuolr<-i] ol Ahrib, lt>uk )>U( r thr 
Ittlt lint cru^t trrfac of the hetri* werr *r>it, in titr niutimi 
ruirrs and rider* sod greiit men Turlukh r«»h'u}ii. to Jehu nl Jer- 
of (be tt£i(lun, nstuety, (hut he reel. I'lie «uh(le usurper or- 
tnl^ht tbrrrtjy rnffaiit* them in dered t)>em to i>* }>iaied liy the 
the tame rutupirarp with him- ic****. siuJ adtlirttnl the ntwm- 
srlf for by nrevAliliif with them bird f>e«|;le. oh)h|iieiy rseulpal- 
tomufrdrr Anab't kintmrn in tfo* in^ bnntetf (iom (hr (oitu of the 
miuinrr. hr lied tbrm to bit in- «i»*»wrr,~*' behold, Jeontpired 

Ih* tpiriU of th« jn«l, or it w#* by Divine pernisttun. The f*irmef 
viHt ecarcrly be maintained i if the laitrr, wr maltr Ibr Almiithty 
tanctiofl, ai^ rncouraK*. by l(*i*uctr«» un this memoiabieuccatioa, 
the practice of an an. a^fainai wbwb the law rnavUd capital 
punialmieiil. 
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FamiJy Uiblf. Family Library. 

tcrcst Ro cloRoly, llint if any of againnt iny muster untl slew him > 
the inferior had wiRhed to but uho sieiv all ihcite ?” 

oppose Ills deHigns, they were by 
till* means deprived of any man 
of tigure und diHtiiictiun to head 
them and not only ro, but by 
thi« expedient Jehn thought like- 
uiae that he might in u great 
measure justify, at least leHsen 
the itdium uf hiit oirn rrtiel and 
■perJidmuH condurt. — CALUkT. 

The Author most state that all these coiiicitlenoen are 
pttiely aeeidemal : he scanely, if ever, consulted the 
Funniy littile dnriiifr the course «)f his work, but iti many 
cases obviously the same aiitluHiiies. 

The Author must ad<l, that lie has always lookeii on the 
present volumes as the outline of a more copious atid ex- 
tensive work oil the same subject, in which he will he aide 
to K>''e, not tnerel v the unsupporleil rt‘Hults of his inquiriesi, 
hut also the arj.Miments and authoritiei on which he ha* 
formed his opinions. 
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Aaro!«, the brother of Mots, i. 67 
appear* be<bre Pharaoh, i. tt 
hu rod traiMfonncd iuto a terpent. 

L m 

his tom destf^ted for the {>rieft- 
hood, i. Ka* 

cieath. and burial on Mount Hor, 

Abimakch kills hU brethren, i. 204 
u made kin^;. i 204 
Abraham, the Father of the Faith- 
ful.” i. 6 
carlv life of. i. 6 

tmdiuonan firtioni respecting, 1. 7 
migration of, i. 7 
In H 

in < aiiaan, i 0 
ri^Kues Lot, i 11 
Dis me iirombc to him, i. 12 
birth of hit wwi Ithinael, i. Id 
binh of huton Itaac, i. Jy 
trul of hu faith, i. IB 
offers up hu ton itaac, i. Ill 
hit death. 1. 2d 
the teed of, i. 41 
Aljaaioni, hu iaaut) , 1. 244 
relielt again tt I)a\Kl, 1 244 
taket prmt'Mion of Jerutalrm, L 24d 
hu death, 1. 24#; 

Adultery, Jewith law of, 1. 121# 

Mlm ( apludma, fi»undtxl by Hailrian 
oti llie tite of Jerutak'rii, iii KO 
Agobard, bitlu^i <if Lv<mt, hu ediitt 
againct the Jewt, iil ’jrS\ 

Agripiw. early life of. 11. KkJ 
in |>riton at Horne, ii. lt}fi 
Aberatesl try ( aligula, ll Ifi? 
tiuide king of I'aicatine, ii. 167 
before < aligula. It Ift4 
returns ui hu kingdoin. ii. 192 
hit magriiftcetice, Tl 193 
inita bL Jainea to death, it 196 
iriifrrtacxu Hi. Peter, It 196 
bu death, ii. 195 
Agrippa 11. ii, 9Ut3 


Ahasuentt. ii. 16 
^ Ahaa, king of Judah. L an. 313 
Ahituphel, 1. 244 
' Akiba, Kabbi, >ii. 116 
* AlWnus, goTcmor of Judara. fl. 212 
; Alexander the Great, bafura Jerusa- 
lem, 11 . .'til 

I Alexander Jannmu, it 75 
Alexander Soerut. lu. 159 
, .Alexandra, her reign, ii. 79 
■ Alexandria, persecution of Jews in, 
1 ii. »7I 

deiiuiatiun of the Jew* of, before 
' raligula, It 177 

feudt between the Ctkristiaai and 
! Jews in, in. I'.W 

Alexandrun Jews, li .'t.'), (t> 

, AJur of S.M rifitr, i jn.t 
) Ambrote, buhop td Milan, iit 199 
Ammon, tribe of, t tj 
Ainot, the inoptiet, I .tn'J 
AnibKhut Fpiphanes, it 38; hi. 
Aiitijiater, li. lf> 

Aiiioma, fortre-M of, in 19 
taken by the Hoinaiu, lii. 47 
‘ Anlotiinut, treatment ol the Jews by, 
ill i:in 

Arrheiau*. king of Juebra, ii. I.*!! 

' M* Mkit to Home. ii. 1.13 

de)HJM'(l Hlul baniftbi'd. U. 141 
Aruitk, the farllon of, in fH2 
faM>ur«liU' to tile Jews, ill. 191 
AtUlobnltih tin- Fir*t. ll. 74 
Arutolniiiu tli* Hetond, ll, 90 
Arutolie, i|uoIe<l, 1. ItJt 
, Ark. tlie. 1 104 
capture of, 1. 211 

Artaaerceii orders Jerusalem to be 
I n-bujlt. It "Mi 
, Ascalon. Iwitle n«sr, it 279 
' Athaiiah, his usurpation, t 279 
> AihanoAlaru, lit 192 
! Aurelius, treatment »»f ilie Jewi by, 
111. l.^ 

I Aiarlali, hk proaperoufl reign, i. 300 
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Babylon, captivity of tha ten tribes at, 
il. 

Babylonian Jews, their history, ii. 187 
inas&u'rc of, ii. 1 % 

'lalniud, 111 . 1/3 
naJaain, the prophet, L )&5 
Barthochab, the pretended Mcsbiah, 
hi. 148 

Bnsn.'igc, M., quoted, hi. 278, 277 
Dalh^f>eba, L LMl 
Belshazaar. lu 8 

Iklzoni, Mr., ouoted, i. 73, .*Iib 
Benjamin, birtn of, i. 32 
dekUucliun of the tribe of, i I!l5 
ot iudela. hia travela, ui. 

BereMi't-, hi>tei of Aftripp.'i, in. 87 
Bithcr, fciege and fail ut, in. Iri. 
Biistol, the Jew of, in. .343 
BruM'eU. atory of the I lost m. in. 32H 
iluckuighain, '.Mr., quoUti. i. 
Bumiaparte, treatment ot liie Jcw>. 
b>, hi. 4)1 

i.un)moDs tiie Sanhedrin, in. 411 
Burikhaidt. .Mr .quoted, i. 2 * 1 , 82 , ik', 
tn. 1*2. i:a>. 133, 312 
Byaamme empire, stale of tiie Jew<; 
under, in. ‘j;b 

C'abaia, the, in. Ibfi 
CaiiKUIn, areession of, ii. In 2 

bn disign to profane the I'cniple of 
JiTusalem, n 17'' 
bik iikKiN>malioii. II. iPJ 
('anon of Jewi,.h Scripture, ii. 23 
Capiikity of the leii Iribes, 1. ;il>3 , 

11. 1, 

('Hnicaila, lii. 

t iMiustjalhis, advances iqpUnst Jeru- 
jMilem, n. 242 

kk the lemple, ii. 1’45 
bik retreat, il 247 ' 

C'bum{H>ilioii, M., quoU'*!, 1. 48. ."id, 
111 . 4,34 I 

Char lema^ne, niate of the Jew* under, \ 

111. atw : 

( hamei, qiioUti, hi. 33b | 

( in iiibim, 1. It*4 I 

C'htl)veri<', com|H'ls Uic Jews to be i 
baplixert, lii. 2IU 

its cHer ts on Uio condition 
i.f ihe Jew», ill. 342) 

('liiUiiamiy tM’Come*. under C'oiistmi- 
tine, ttiu ii>tabbai)ed leltgiiMi of 
tile Hon. an woiUl, lii. 174 
( lirikiiiifik, iiersecuiloru of the early, 
bv the Jew*, ill. 144 
the New, 41 snain, III. 360 
Cicero quoiciU hi* i4l> 


ChrcunicUion. i. 14 
Claudius Felix, governor of iwhm, 
ii. iu3 

Cleopatra, ii. 100, l(r2' 

( Urg>, iKiwerof the, its'eSects on dv 
condition itf the Jews, iii 3ii2 
( onstanime, Ciiriktianny under, bfr> 
comes the established reUgimat 
tile Homan world, in 174 
hi* law* relating to the Jews, ih 
bis severe treatment of the Jewra, 
lii. IM' 

Couktitution, religious, of the Jewri, 

I. liO 

civil, of the Jevrs, i. 123 
( romwtii, lugociation of the Jews 
w 1th. m. .Hit 

i ru>.iden». m^usacre of the Jews by 
tiif. Hi. .107 

( ukpuik Kvduk, governor of judne, 
11 I Ml, 

t vril. an iibcshop of .Klexandria, iiL 
•Jbo 

Cvrus, jH'rmiis tbe Jews to return to 
tile Holy Land, n. H 

Daniel, the I’rophet, li. 4 
retiiM-k to worship the gulden hnitn, 
il 3 

t.!*: into ticry fnniace, ii. fi 
vast into dell of lions, it 8 
nuvrpiel'. the king * dreams, li 8 
uml hand wnimg on the wall, ti. 6 
prtaiioUd bv Darius, it H 
D.iMd, youthiiii days of, i. 238 
aiioiiiuni by Samuel, i. 228 
kl.ivk tmllatb ol l.ath, i 227 
fruiidktiip lor Jonaihut, i 237 
envied by Saul, t. 22? 
his tliyiil to .Null, i. Jlli 
spait k tlie life of .S»ul, i. 238 
laineiitk over the death of Saul and 
Jonathan, i. 234 
det lari'll King of Jiidali, i, 234 
taki* /iiui, i. 237 
makes Jerusalem hi* ai|>tUd, 1.337 
tlame* btiote the .\rk, 1 238 
dcklgn* to build a temnlej i. 839 
(umiuit* adultery witA oaihabelMi 
i. 241 

thgiit from Jerusalem, I. 

laments (he death of Absalom, L 2M 

return* to Jerusalem, 1. 247 

lakes I ensu* of his domlnloilS, i. 949 

ap}H>tnis >uloniun hJs iucctasur, ijMfi 

his dc<ath, 1. 23b 

lev lew of his mgi», I. S91 

lUs per«oo4l character, L ISt 
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David, rharacter of his h>!nni, ». 
Dcbt'^rah. stir* up B«rjk to theiiih- 
^CTaIvce^)f the hratlUci, i. 
her hymn of triumph, i 
Decakigue. the, i. 5*7 
D«*eri, march of the Dratluen 
through, i. IW 

D« 6 u%ne». M., quoted, im f 7 d 
Dial r.f Ahai, i. 313 
Dko CaiAiut. qiu’tex). »i». 

Diotlotii* Sirului, quoted, ). h.t 
Don.cfUc Law of the t. 11 *^ 

Education, Jewish rouree of, in. i-?'* 
Egypt, stale of, I'efv rc the 
of the Israelites tn, i. -tt 
farr.ioe iti, i. 4!« 

Joseyki’s gosemnieiu In, i. 33 
tts prolific soil, i. 34 
the plagues of, i. t/J 
Egyptuuigoic'fiin.erd and jeoplc, i 4'. 
prirstluj^ i 4<j 

pliant, their haired of the pf' 
imiun of a she phe-rd, i 4f* 
drowned In the Ked *- 0 . 1 . i ‘'I 
De^aar, rtartyrdemi of. ii 44 
Elijah, the piophed, 1 . JM, 

Elisha, the pu»j>hi*i, i. 'J'.d 
Els ira, council of, tkerw agMnst :;i" 
Jews, ih. l 9 l 

Enek^r, Saul consults the wonuti of, 

L 23i 

Esau, birth of. L 24 
sells his bmhi light, 1 . J/i 
his meeting wiih Jacoh, i. .'«» 
Kssenen, history of dee, u. 140 
KsJher, ii. 17 

K use btus. quoted, i. 541, 151 
Eaccmmunkallon, ansong the Jew*, 
iiL 147 

Eaekkl. the proyihet, li. 4 
Eata. U. ’£1, 

Faber. Mr., his ihaesry respecting ilu- 
Pyramids. I. l>h 

*• Fam^Bibk/' referred to, ». !•» , i;i. 

Feairt of the PcnUcoat. L lid 
of T abtmacUs. h 1 IH 
of Trumpets. L 1)7 
PcsUvab, Jewish, 1. lid 
Fcsiua, forvemoe of Judam, 11. 310 
Feudal system, Ha eflcets on the con 
ditkmoC the Jews. UL 21f« 

First FruUa. L IM4 

Flaectts Aqullius, penecutci the Jews 
in Aieuwsdria. ii. t7u 
bit atfcst atid btoiklintcot. iL I7i 


Flarcus Aqudiur, put to death, ii 177 
Horus, gow nior of Jitdna. li. 'Ji4 
Fiance, tersecuting laws against tl»e 
Jews III, in. ‘Ji.'i 

Frederuk the (ireat, liU edict for the 
rtgulalion of the Jews, lii. 4‘'5 

(TainaU. siege nrnl capture of, by Ve»- 
{Moian, 1 1. 3% 
tdimalul. wlu ol of, id IW 
(fdilsm, Mr., his prejudice against 
the Jiws. III. Un. I J-J, 4t»4 
(.id<<in. di'l.\ers the Israeh cs. 1. 'JhJ 
destroys (he altar of H.val, l ’J*i3 
ri fvusf I to Ikt king, i. ‘>.*4 
hii deatJi, 1 . 

(,U(h.ila, sirge and rapture of, by 
Titu#. li. .wll 

(•ohleti .Age of Judatsin, id 2^V 
t.ioa’h of Oath, shun by haMd, L 

((f.tiiorrah, dt-structlon of, I l.'» 
(•osh«i, faiMlv of Israel in, 1 , !>'J 
in.Utu. father, quoted. III iOi 
(»icai ( h.ittcr. Its itguUtKitu rcUiing 
to the Jews, til. ;vtl 
(.ngouc. \dU, his dissertation mu he 
Amrdotation of the Jrws, Id 41*1 
(<regor) I,, his decrees against the 
>hi\e 'I raile carried ou hy Use 
Jews, 111 . VI3 

liaman, ti. IN 

iianililmi s .Egyptura, Id 4.34 
llaninetoh's |>t(>|H/siison for trlilng 
iielai.d to the Jews, hi 
Uehf< w 1 s», iharaclri of. 1 U'kl 
religious resnstitutimt, 1. I tU 
cuti rstiuUtutiofi, 1 , IZJ 
sysii'tii of noiaiitsii, I. 144 
llt'istsgalMlus, til. l.Vj 
Heraclius. reconquers Jrruialem, ith 
*JU 

ller»1rr, Mr., quistntl, I, 23A 
Herral the (urat, takes Jeruuikin,U,l>A 
made king of Judaea, li. UV 
shit U* Mark Antony, ih lOl 
\isit Us Ortas lus I 'rsar, ii. 103 
tnuTilrrs hi« wife Marumtia, U. Id7 
hii rnagntfkmre, U, )<iH 
attempt ui asMaaiftata him, U- I<iU 
relniiids .Samaria, ii. I Id 
builds ( awarea, ii. 1)3 
tebullda (he Tetnpia, U. tU 
hb last illneas, iL 134 
hU death, it. Lii 

massacre of Uia limoorata, iL 196 
hi* will, uid fuMiMi U. IdO 
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lenul Aniipas, totrarrh of Galilee, U. 
i:»7 

Chri'^t hroiiRht before, il. l.'»r 
puts John the Baptist to death, il.l<’>2 
amiHtvl hv Afirlppa, ii. IfX 
banished by Calmila, li. IfW 
leroilian Family, li. 12** 

Icrtxlion, fall Ilf, III. 7'» 

Icrodotus, quoted, i. 7.1, .^12. ‘lio 

Icrekuh, on the throne of Judith, i. ! 
.'W)7 

throws off the Assyrian yoke, i. .‘I'H 
his sublime prayer, i. .'111 
tnirctl of a mortal disease by Isaiah, i 
i. m 

his death, 1. .'IN 
ligh- Priest of the Jews, i. IOC 
lolj of llo]U>s, i l(i4 
lorapollo, quoteil, i. .‘ll.’l 
losea, the Prophet, i. .'lo.l 
lost at nmss*‘l», fitorv of the, iii. .'VjH 
lyreanus, the Maccalice, il. (Hi, h\ 

,arhin and Ro.-tr. '*« durabilitv and 
strength'’), i. '.’.Vl 
Jacob, birth of, i. 'j'l 
buy* npht of nrimoRcniture, 1. 

1 ision of the ladder, i. ‘JC 
marries Unchel, i. ‘J<i 
in Mesojiotamia, i. 27 
hts\ ision, i. 2b 
meeting with Fsan, i. 29 
rommandeil to aMumc the name of 
Israel, i. 29 
hi* family, i. 41 
migration into Egypt, i. .VJ 
ill* deatli, i. .V) 
his splenciid prophecy, i. .Vi 
Jamnia, school of. iii. 07, i:W 
Japha, f.ill of, ii. .‘{O,*! 

Jasher, Ixiok of, 1. 174 
Jason, ii. .'19 
Idolatry, Jewish, 1. 11 1 
Iduinu-iins, the, ii. .*144 
JehosAphat, 1. 2H9 
Jehoya. (the “ Faithful and I'n- 
changeable") not pronouncesl by 
the Jew*. 1. eW 

Jehuda, Patriarch ofTlberiaji, 111, i:i9 
Jephthah, chief of the Gileadites, i.2ti6 
uefentB the Ammonites, 1. 2tic 
hi* rash vow, 1. •fi»6 
Jeremiah, the Prophet, i. ,HlH 
hi* solemn warnings and denun- 
ciations. i. 320 

foretells the captivity of the Jews, 
i. 320 

thrown Into a dungeon, 1. 823 
VOL. 111. 


Jeremiah, hi* Lamentations i, 323 
his death, i. 320 

Jericho, Joshua send* spies to, i, lfl9 
taken by the liraclitc-*, i. 171 
surrender of, to the Homans, li. .‘’-'•■'i 
Jeroboam, made king of Israel, i. 27 'i 
hi* idolatry, i, 279 
fall of the house of, i. 2^1 
Jerusalem, the scat of the Hebrew 
government, i. 2^57 
its situation descrilied, i 237 
lioiegeii by H.i!»h.»k( Ii. i. 3'‘9 
first laptufe. by Ntcho, i. 3IH 
second c.npture, b\ Ncbvichadnez/ar, 
i .*<21 

the w.-il! rebuilt, ii. 2*-; 

taken by PtoietiiN , ii. :-5 
taken l)\ PonqH'V, ii fv'> 
t.ikeii b\ Herisk ii. 
tumuU> 111, II. 219 

surrender of rioinan garrison in, ii. 

advance of Ct.stius t,a’.lui ag.iiiii*?, 
ii. *24!' 

John <'f (iiM'haka in. i’. .TV 
infesteil with robliers, n. ;i37 
civ il war 111 . li ,'Wl 
three f;u tions It’, in .3 
state of, at the commencement of 
the siege, t t.t . iii. C 
the Poiuans, uiidir Thus, advance 
to the siege, Iii. 7 * 
the siege forimnl. lii. 9 
i's walls des< rilHtl. iii. 14 
iMtiering ram advaufisl, iii. 
tir^t wall alinndoiusl, in. ^ 
sinitugein of t'asior. id. 2^l 
setond wall lost, and retaken, iii. 31 
second wall taken, in. 32 
f.iminr in the city, iii. .13 
Tltvis begins a trench and wall, iiu 
.39 

ctfects of the famine, Hi. 41 
fugitives murderiHl for their gold, 
til. 43 

the Antonia taken, iii. 4? 
the Tenqile tiChiegeil. lii. 49 
horrors of famine, iii. .\3 
outer cloister* d»**trovetl, iii. .35 
Inimlng of the Temple, iii. 58 
the Itoinnn* enter the Temple, Ui. Cf 
t'aplure and demolition of, lii. ^ 
numbers killed and taken at slcffe 
of, iii. 79 ^ 

Hadrian found* a new city on the 
site of, lit. 1S3 

( onitantine adorni the new city, UL 

2 Q 
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eniMktn,) 

theJevrs mterdki«d from eatering 
th« t>ew cit} , m. 18S 
s.plenilour t>f ihe new citv, iii. 183 
conquest of, b)- the Persum, lii. 240 
recouquest of, by Ileracliub. >ii. 241 
the Jew* prohibited from ajiproech* 
me, 111 . 242 

au& Chmt, led before the Sanhedrin, 

ii. 144 

brought bt-fore Pontius PiUle, li. Ii7 
and before lleriKl, ii. IX 
hi* cTucifixifHi, ii. IX 
wi»h capUMi), in Bab>]oD, i. 304. 

II. I. 

C > ru* put* an cml to, it W. 
luiniMin.iies, re-esubiuhment of, 

III . ;n. 12 !» 

education, course of, iii. 14'* 
lu*tiir\, iT'aiiiK’r in which it should 
be written and read, i. 3C 

• ■■ " , rharat'it'T of nuMlcni, tu. 

Ijiw, character of liic, u 

, di*)»uic aly>ut the language in 

whiiit it wjti til be read, ui. 2^11 
tJitum, lU pilitical eauumcc anni- 
hilatt^, hi ‘*1 

i»f leariJing, in. W 

wurdiip, edict of Julian for restoring. 

iii. 184 

EWS, preftUiry remarks on their 
cimJ and reiigiou* histoty, i. 3 
religious comiitutbn of the-, L lfl7 
mil <«.m*tjtut)on of the, i. 122 
d.imesiif Uw» of the, L 12« 
nati mality of tlie, L 
rc'iurn of, frmn lJab> Ionian capli- 
s kty, 1 ). 'J 

natkinal character, on their return 
to title Iloi) fjuid, ii. 12 
Alexaiidrum, jiersKution* of, under 
Aniioihuit f'pipfuuies, ii. 33, (m 
succesacn of. Under the >lactabees, 
b. &l 

exp<lk<I from Iloine, by 'ilberios 
i a-fcar, ll. 133 

Aie&andtUn. nenerution of, by 
J- iaccus Aquiliua, ii. 170 

— , d^tatkm of, before 

( aligula, ii. 177 

Batty hmkan, their remarkable hk- 
b*rj , ii. UA 

^ , maMacif of. 11. HiO 

nuudsrr of, in Jeruaaiem (A.C'.i 83, 
11 2l« 

result of, in Jerusalem, U. 2i9 
nuMicre of, in CvMrea, It 294 


iJewa,^ 

maesacre of, in SyTia, ii, 235 
attack i:estiui Gallua, ii. 243 
defeat the lIomanB. li. 247 
their preparations for war, ii. 357 
advance of \ espaaian agaiasl the, ii. 
2S'> 

their political existence annihilated, 
ill- id 

modern, their character, lii. 
their literature, jierstvulion'i, and 
industry. In. tt2 

re-est.at)lishmcnt of, into comniuoi* 
tics. in. 83 

treatment during the n-igt'* of N e*- 
|uiAtan, Iiomitian, Nerva, and 
Trajan, in. lo7 

insurrections of, in I.gypt, ( srenc, 

( \prus. MesojHitaiTiia, and Pale^- 
tim , in. 1 1 1 

treatment of, during the reigns of 
.\nioninui and Marcus Aurelius, 
ill. Ido 

f>i*/<cr»;on <>/ the, iii. 137 

in Kgvpt, ill. 
in \sui Minor, di. 138 
ill (ir<<Te, iii. 13!» 
in luh, to. i40 
III "pain, 1)1. 142 

thnr persecutions of the eati\ 

( hrifttuiiis, in. 144 
thur rehitiuns with Home, In. I'**- 
ttieir tleatiuent, l»l "e' eru*, in. l.'>7 
their cim iition desirilA-d by ’lerlui- 
Imh, ni. I.'iK 

in ( tiliui, at l hriHiuui a^rn, ac(.oiin! 
of. 111 . Pfc'l 

attempt, uiuler < oiiii.inlliU', !o rou- 
seit the. 111 . 177 

lawft of ( onsianiiiH' n •jetting. lU. 
)Hi» 

dtirwoi ( o unci I of l.h ira, against, 
111. 18! 

sevetil) of ilielr tri^attrumt, by I mi- 
siantlus, iii. 182 

Uiierdiitf^t from entermg Jerusa- 

Inn, m. IK2 

edict of Julian tlw Apusla'e, fur 
restoring Uw worsiiin of, ill 1K3 
•el alarut rebultdi ^; tiir 'rempkr of 
Jeruialrm, iii. 184 
their treatuismt, by Theodosius the 
Great, id. 188 

favoured by the Arians, id. ltd 
cuuflicu bctwrcnCltrUtUuiaand, lil. 
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(Jew*,) 

iheir treatment, by Theodoaius II., 

Ui. m 

converaion of, in Minoren, iii- 193 
and III Crete, iii. 

state of, under the Uarbarian kings, 
hi, 207 

tmie carrietl on by, in. 200 

Trade of Euro|x?, in the 
ImndH of, iii. 210 
state of, 111 Africa, iii. 216 
protected by Theodoric, Gothic 
king of Italy, id. 217 
compel'od, by ChiljHjric, to recei\c 
baptism, in. 21H 

condition, on the breaking forth of 
Mahonietaiiisiii, lii. 219 
stale under the ilytautuie empire, 
id. 220, 27H 

law ol Justin the elder, against, id. 
222 

laws of Justinian, against, ill. 22t; 
ill Persia, state of. in. 2Jii» 
assist tbe IV siaiw in the conquest 
of Jerusalem, ui. 2b>) 
in Arabia, iu 24f» 
treatment, by Mahomet, id. 232 
under ihe empire of the Caliphs, 
ill. 2.'»A 

jKTM.YUtions of, in ‘spnin, id, 257 
severe laws agauist, ut France, ill. 
2«m 

(jvltlfn (i/thr Mixit'ni, il. 2i67. 

Iheir condition under the Caliphs, 
iii. Itid 

in Italy, iii. 279 
uiuler Charlemayiio. iii. 280 
under Charles the ilaid, iiL 283 
under Louis the Debonnaire. id. 281 
eilicts of Agobard, bishop of Lyons, 
against, iii. 28J 

liwi Affeof(fic Moslem, iii. 29l 

their Mrsecutiona and degradationa 
in tW East, id. 2iW 
in Palestine, id. 293 
In Uyzantine empire, Ui. 297 
eft'ecr of the Feudal System on the 
condition of, id. 29K 
effect of ('hlvalry on the ctnullUon 
of, Ui. 3(H) 

effect of the iiowcr of the Clci^ on 
tlie rondiiion of, id. 3U2 
effect of Uaury on the condition of, 
Ui. 3U3 


'Jews,) 

[lersecutioot of, in Grenada, di. 30& 
massacres of, by the t rusaders, id. 
306 

persecutions of. in France, di. .310 
cominiled to wear a peciai r dr«w, 
di. 313 

expelled from France, 1 t> IMnlip the 
Fair, id. 319 

readmitteil, by I..ouis X.. lii .'520 
rising of the i>hej>l>erd» aiiairiNt, di. 

321 

final exj>ul>ion from France, di S2.» 
in (lermany , m. X'T 
plunder and murder of, in Franc- 
fort, iii. S28 

»n Emrlfiud, di. 

first aettlement under the Saxon s, 
id. 33.) 

treatment under Wilium Rufus, 
ui. 3.C5 

under .''tephen, id. .3.14 
under Hiiirv IL, in 3,1.3 
at ioronaiK»n of jlichartt 1 id. 336 
inav-uicre of, at York, in 
s|ioli.uiim;. of, under John, m 
treatment, under Henry 111, di. 
.n44 

a tvirliament of, .'uminnnwt, id. .‘46 
soul bv Henry IIL,.H49 
treatment umier Edward L, ut. 
3.31 

statute res)>eeting. ill. .‘*31 
their expulsion tn>ni EnglaiKt, iii. 
331 

In S)iain, iii. .'l.*7 

IMrrsecuted liv tiie Corte<. lie 337 
and by the t lergy, id .‘i'»9 
their exi>uisk>n Iroin Sjiaiu. iu. 365 
their si If- devotion and sufferings, 
di. 364) 

their treatment in Italy, lU. ,H68 
in Moroao, id. .369 
in Portugal, til. 379 
In Turkey, id. 377 
in Italv. id. 378 

effect of ilie invention of printing 
on the. id. 381 

effect of the Reformation no, iti. 
3K1 

made to pay toll on entering certain 
ciUoi. lii. 382 

treatment hi Holland, ill- 3HC1 
negotiation with Cromwell, lU. 383 
th^ retuiu to EugUnd, iU. 383 

2 0 2 
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, J»wi, t 

Modern ttaU u/ th^, iii. 4vl 

changf in ihtir rtUtivc Mate to ihc 
rest uf mankind, la. 40 i 
in PoUud, la. 4« ,;j 
edict of Krceltnck the Great, rc-- 
fpmini;, ui. 4*0* 

in tn^tUtkl, ^!noc the lane of 
( harks 11., lii. 4**(i 
bill for aaturaiuatwn of, aa 4 Mi 
U) lta)\, lu. 407 
in Gernun) , ai. 4«ib 
m France, la. 4«'y 
petutou to Loua WI.. »j,. 4j<* 
hanhi-dnii of, kumnioacd Uuo- 
na}*aru-, uj 411 

rtceni aiit* fi*r the ainclwtratum (»f 
the r,\ il kutc <*f, la, 4.4 
estimate ot the preemt number of, 
m Afrjca, \tu, Kur«>jH%aml .Viae- 
rica, tii. 4^1 

Jeiobf!, death of. u I'lO 
lmaioUii<iii of hurrun ^ictaro, j. ly 
Immortaiit) ui the u. li 
InquatlKiri to S|i«uik, ai. 

Joaih, ». 

Jod, ;l>e proftliet, 1 . 

Jotin flie Uaptot, pot to death h> 
Hermi, i« 

John of (iikcfiab. a. t>>4. 2*)* 
in JrruMkm, it ;^‘V> 
raeii* tiie treaiure* of the I empJe, 
iiL 44 

turrmdm to the liomaut, uu <>7 
Jonah, the prophet, j. •> .t 
Jofiatfian, oteiUtro^* the I'iaiaiaM^, 
i -/.M 

hw framtithip for Dami, 1 . Z!7» . 

hi* *U-ath. l. 

Jonathaii, tite Maccabre, h. f>7 
Juaaihau, tite l)»£h )fric»t, hu mur- 
der, ii- 39‘»i 

Jopfia, faken b)' the llomaru under 
Vespasian, ti. If 1 7 
Jordan, Lti*. 1 . tl*, In, 

Jokqdi, birth of. a 
hb ocMU of many cofour*, L 4i 
hb two dream*, i. 4i 
Mild try hit bfothera. l. 43 
l•Ml 4 ^ht by IVMitdiar, L in 
aauMd by Ho(iphaf*t wife. L 44 
thrown into priMja, t 44 
interpreu the htne'* dream*, i. 44 
made rhtef rnttUMtirr. I. 4.'* 
make* himarU kaown to hi* bre* 
tbren, t f*i 

hb aditdbblfatkii) in i^gypt, I Ul 


JiHtjih, the Ph>^.c^a^, cotiMrud to 
i hratianiix . lii. 17ti 
promoted b\ ('otot.iatme, iit. i7‘.* 
cstablhhes t'hratian thur<h'^ ai 
Jf» Js‘1 citi»*». ui, iJlii 
Joseph the of Ger!n.vov . hU 

edict for the aun*li**r«tJ.ni .>1 the 
Jew*, ai. 4<it< 

Jtwtptun, hw llikton ({U(>ic<l, 17 . 

7 *-. J-'wt, .is.. II 1.'. i.> , 
1-1. -1*7. -h», .'4*1. 3.V, >.1 44 
he ilwtorv clufiu leruteii, 
hj<. iit4»r\ .mii ih.iraclei. l. » 
made j;o\criior ot i.sliUv, 11 :^«>1 
hJ^ ii,e.i.vurt* 1. 1 a. 

inter' les »* I'.li Jiita. i»t vom ii t{.i, o. 

in iatx hea, a. 

{•j--,K*u • the It.nuaat). t> ,'~l 
a.tnftue* .'a'aia^t hun, ii .’7 ) 

at the ad\ aiiie I ! \ i-ipaku", , 
n 

throw* hanw'if tato Jo:a]..rt t, 0 

( rr-* defeiicr t.f Jotajwta, I*. 'J 7 
(ome.ii* hi;i It in a w« i), o. ,/’!l 
alter we* with \isp.iM.iii, a .lU 
hi* thj'ai-ter, a .fl.'i 
With Ittu*, .'-I siei^e <if Jetutaiein, 
ai. 30 

r<-*ommeti<l* the lurretidtr ui Jeru- 
kaliin, lit. lit 

wouinlnl at ttie iw-j^cuf Jt 
• o. 4J 

fait after the rap'.un of JefuM.i 'ti, 
10 . h4 

'I'jMw aiKl Vcrij'ju U**’ii\ U)tiu-.’*c- 
rui.vy of hw 01 . >n> 

J<i-4t>hu« tlu' kat***, to t.f'J 
Jijsttua, api^jaited niaiUry h utir of 
the hraellte*, t. I.’3 
|*a«Ms the Jiadaii, 1. I7d 
eoiniiiamU **tiri and iiuNin to vtaiitl 
iMi, I »:* 

(htidet out the Ural, t t7<> 
hu death, t. Iia> 

Jmial) aaemid* tlie throne of JiuUh, !. 
3 Jo 

disirtry* ItloUirtHi* plarwt, *. Iltt! 
lekbratr* ilw lOMooser. t. 317 
hi* death, t. 3l(f 

Jmi, M.. hi* " (lewrlilihle »hi Urk- 
ehim,*' qutrUal, a*. 1*41, ;£,i4. 277 
Juia(*ata. *a*g«of, b) V«»)uu)Uui, o. 

l»7 

dtweriptkm of, ti. Htf 
laptur* uf. u. aiti 
liaar. birth nf. 1 . 17 
ufiertd up by Abraham* »• 
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I iKaac, 

inariK-# Hflv k;»h, l. 
hu death, i. .tJ 

Itaiah. tlu' I‘r»j<hct, i. ;<<»<», ;ilJ, 
.'t.*. .U4 

liinu*!, ftJie jir*'\aihn(*.") Jacob rom- 
iiiaiiiiiHl 1(1 n>i(iiinc’ Uic tame of, 

K T.t 

the lw« ;^p of, j. 41 
ini^'rattoM into I-nspt.j .'ij 
C'AUbimhiiUMii in(>tM.hi'n. i. hi 
hit of the Kuiiti of, 1. lf77 
ral»UMt\ of the ten of. ». ;>ii4. 

ii. 1. n 

hraeh'ri, thdr nmrth through the 
Hcv-rt. 1 Ji"* 

niTivcat the fool of Mount ''uwi, 

i b4 

itTt'hc ihe Law* from Mom-i, i. '>4 
Ijnit .idvaiut lo ihe lloh Land,!. I 
U-i j 

fort> sr.ar*’ TtiiidtiKC mlhc i 

t. i.'io ; 

aihaucc it* lh< Huh l^ud, I 

S. lo.' ■ ' 

pa** itie Jordan, i. 17“ 
t4|i{ur( Jeru ho, i. 171 , 

llu* pro.i hind dll id(*i ainongit ! 

the iHt'hc tnbni cf. 1 . J 7 d ! 

fcubjfCKil to ttic power of the Ktiif; 

(il MrH>|hitAtniA, e hai ; 

iutidu(*l h\ Uu- Moftbite*, I, lia» 
delhrfol b> Khud, i. l‘a. 
upprrkM-ii bv the Kui(.; of ( aiuuin, | 
I. 1117 ■ I 

aiul b) (he Mldtantto, i 'l^Kj j 

ilrU'eri'il l»\ tild<"on, i. I 

(ipiuoMod liy the rhihuiiocs arnl ' 
Atniiionili**. i. '.I','* 
tiHl of their fori) war*' opprokaiun. 
h 

Ucmirr a Kinjt, !• -!•» 
c«|nii l(> ut the, 1 
tvalliMuUt) of, h 
< Ve Jcw». J 

Jubiloe, year of, 1. h.n 

JuUah. hat of Hur King* of. h '.*77 
tniadcHt t») Simiifli liriiti, i. .♦•‘‘J 
hertmiew a toaiul Mate, i. 
the act’ptrt* itqiartcil il, I4l’ 

Ju(Ul*rn. ((oldn) Age of, hi. 
litat Age of. Ut. »)M 
Stahiir of. KdwartI I. lii. .‘hVJ 
inoderii. ill- 4bJ 

JuUjea. Iircotnra iwirt of a Uuman 
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Marah. bitter water* of, i. 89 
Marriage. Jewish law of, i. Ul 
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Maasada, siege of, iil 77 
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Nem, n. 25f>, 2:>7 
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Plagues of Egypt, 1 00 
Pliny, (juoUrd, >i 140; ill. I 08 
Plutarch, quoted, i. 7? 

PuciHrke, quoted, 1 . IT® 

Polycarp, a«ath of, Hi. 144 
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U. 150 
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recalled ud diifra^ 4L IMI 
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Poor law, Jewiah, i. j 

I*ri(kaux, Dr , quoted, 1. J(i7> 306 j 

l‘ntMh<K>d, Fp>ptlan, i. 46 ; 

J’ritKoof fhe ( apth ity, In Babylon, 
^)rSgln of ihi# dignity, ill. 94, 129, ' 
1.W , 

his state and snlendour, iii. 16'J * 

his rourt, iii. ! 

extinction of the office, Ul- 295 
Priming, in\ potion of, it* effect on 
the condition of the Jews, iii. 381 

IktHligu-s, ii ‘i;.' 

ProjHTtv, Jewish l.iw of, I. 181 
Prophets, ( haracter and functions of 
the, 1. 2Kt, :«I2 

Ploli iTi\ , t.ikes Jeru.salem, ii. 31 
Public revenue and ex|K'ndlture of 
the Jewihh Commonwealth, i. 184 
Purim, festival of, li. 21 

Viiir'ttms, prefecture of, in ‘^yrla, ii. 

Rabhimstn, origin and growth of, ili. 

i.’>. 142, U'J 
Hahah, i. Itih, 172 

Hetl Sea, Passage of, by the Israelites, 

local trad'-tions respecting, 1. 84 
Hefoniution. the, us effects on the 
conditiun of the Jews, iii. 3H1 
Reholxuni, made king of Judoli, 1. 
'i7H 

his death, i. 2H(i 

neveime of the Hebrew Common- 
we.tlih, 1. 184 
ami Hoar., story of, i. 220 

SahlMth, the, 1. 1 18 
.Stthl)a(li.i4 Sevl, the false Messiah, 
iii.;i87 

)ear, the, i. 119 
.'•abimiv in Jerusaletn, ii. 133 
,SiH riliMTi, Jewish, i. lol, 1 14 
Sacy, Uaruii de, quotetl, ill. 168 
Sadducces, ii. 71, 145 
Samaria, siege of. i. 293 
Samuiiiaini, the, ii. 10 

law of Justin iwalnst. iii. 22i 
bisurret'tiona oc agaloat the ('hris> 
tiaiiii. iii. 221 

clone o( their hUtory, lU. 229 
Samson, birth of, i. 2ub 
his riddle. 1. 209 
•}a)s ihp PhilUtines, 1.209 
carric-s away tiie gates of (iaia, 1.210 
beiraytHl by PallUh, 1. 210 
his death, i. 210 . 


Samuel, birth of, 1. 21 1 
made Judge of Israel. I. 214 
hb civil aiYministnition, i- 215 
anoints David to succeed Saul, I. 
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Sanhedrin, esiablLshcd by Gabinius, 
li. m: 

origin of. i, 123; ii. 142 
descrilvetl, ii. 143 
escapes the general wreck, itl. 95 
of Tibet las, dissension-s in, lii. 151 
summoned by Hnona|w»rte, ill. 41 1 
que>tion» submitted to, by Buooa- 
jvartc, iii. 412 

answer. t)f the, thereto, ill. 412 
.k;uiator\ laws of the Jews, i. 1.31 
.‘'aul anointid king hv viainud, i. 217 
detlarevl king at MiJtpah, i. 218 
defcMts the Ammonites, i, 218 
liH inauguration, t 21 
overthrow., the Vnutlckites, i. 225 
st-uvnl With iioamtv. 1. 22f> 
seek), to kill David", i. 227 
consults the woman of Kiulor, i. 232 
hU death, i, 233 

Scott. Sir Mailer, hb Ivanbot” 
tliaratierunl, in, 

.SiTipture, canon of Jewi»h. il 25 
Scriptures, the, depute aUnit the 
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lie read, ili 231 
Sectaen, M., quoted, 1.9*2 
.Sfiinjichcrih, mvadcs Judah, i. .Toil 
hi» aniiv dfstroved by pestilence, 1. 
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Septuaglnt version of the Scripturw, 
ii. <17 

Stverus, treatment of the Jews by, 
ili. 1.57 

Seveius. bishop of Minorca, lii. 195 
Shaw. Dr., qvioud, i. 99 
Shepherd, the profession of, detested 
by the Egy]itlan», i. 48 
Shepherd.s, rising of the, against tlie 
Jews. Hi. .32I 
*• Shiblioletli," 1. 297 
Siinetin Siyllte*. iii. 193 
^Imon the Just, il. .32 
.''inion the .Maccabee, H. fit) 
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lem, it. .357 

Invitevi into Jeruiuilem, il. 359 
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ili. 72 
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TilH'riiu. ili. 1.32. 151 
Slavery, JewUh Law of, 1. J25 , 
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of the Jew», lii. ?io 
decree* of coumiU ngaluKt, Mi. :2n 
Sodom, dciUnictuHi of, u U 
Soknnon, birth tif, i. 
anointed snd pr<KUtmed the nic- 
cccfor of l>a^ id. L 24h 
succeeti* to the throne, i. 2i3 
hi* wbdom, i 1.^3 
hi* inicmai gn\emmeiJl, i. 954 
fiWTpijjtn treaties cf, i. 
mame* I'haraoli'* daughter, I. 5.v> 
beglm TO boild iheTeiopU*. i- 2m 
hi* Temple described, i. 
hi* iTalaoe*. I- 2I»J> 
his splendour atul nrhes, 1. 
source* of hw wealtli. t KiT 
hi* ireaH with Tyre, i- 2<fll 
ctHTitnerre of, ». 4»W 
send* a fleet to l)t>hir, 1. SOO 
hi* wrtiimpt, i. 27i 
his aeraitlio, i. 272 
death of. i, ?73 
Surttniiu*, quoted, iu. lud 

wonhtp of the, Ui. lo3, 
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Tabernacle, cofwtrurtkm of the, 1. 

101. lOi 

Tabemacks, Fea*4 of. i. 11 B 
Taritu*, c|uoted, il. 2US 
Talmud, liabyluolan, deicribed. lii. 
173 

Tar ichea, siege of, IL 3?t» 

Tarshish, I. 

Temple of .Sokrmoo dcsrriljed, i. 257 
rtdruilding of the •eermd. after the 
UahykMian cat>thii>, li. h 
f ‘aligula*f de*len to proteie. ii. I7!i 
^ stale i^Mcond. <A. C. firiMii. 
bcaieecd by TUuc, ill. 49 
tmrnW U, UL 67 
entered by the Homan*, lii. C) 
sftoils uken from, by Titu*. lif. p 
edict rjf JuUaA, for rebuilding the, 
ill. )S3 

attemid to rebufid tlie, lii. 1M> 
tiup rebuilding interruirted. Hi. )h3 
TetluUian. quoted, Ui. Iflfi 
Theft. JrwMi U» of, L 133 
Theodorir. fiothir king of luly. 
give* (sroteakwi to the Jras, ill. 


Theodosius the Great, hi* tr 
of the Jew*. Hi. I«H 
Theuda, the imiKsstor, ii. l'(*2 
Tiberias, city of. ii. 2Ti3 
surrenders to \es|*a*ian, II. 
Tiller 1.1*. patriarch of, hUolticc 
hi» fHiwiT and dominion*. 
150 

dcTbne and fall of tlwofliic, 
l'a». 2**2 

Tiberiu* \lexander, govcinoi 
rUt'.i. il 2192 
Tilxnus Gnrsar, li. 1:4 
*1 ilu*. at *icge of JiTusalein, i 
hi* ffnduct after the rnj> 
Jenisalem, in. »»1» 
TrumjHt*, Ke.i*t of, i. U7 
Tutkir, Mr. innitreatrd for e* 
tin* t.nusc of the Jews, iii. 
Tudel.T. Uenjaniiii of, fil* tra' 
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Vcntidni* Cnniftnu*, gn%pmoj 
da-a, il. 3n 

Vespasian, ^yrla committed 
charge by .Nero, ii. 257 
c*p«i\» the camjung'i agaii 
Jew>, ii. 2H4 

la-siege* Jotapata, ii. 2h7 
takes 'I'lberias, it. 3lii 
bes^cs and capture* Tarn 

stupend* hi* attack on Jen 

il. r>i 

Viteiliu* at Jerusalem, ii. I.V* 
\uiuire. hi* anti]«Lhy agnii 
Jews, ill. 404 

I'rim and Thummlm. the. i. 1 
I sury-, Jewish law of, i. IKJ 
iu eflrt t* on the t iiararter ai 
dition <>f the Jew*, Ui. 303 

War Uw. Jewish, I, I3fi 
U eight*, llelw-rw, our Im 
knowlt-dgc of, 1. 2ii7 

Xenic*, 11. Id 

S^adrlrKUi, my stic »ert of. lit. 4 
ZeakH*. Che. il. 220. .341*. 340 
Zrdeklah. king of Judah, 1. : 
Zenobia. queen of Halroyra, 11 
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